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PREFACE. 


In issuing in a connected form the works which have been the 
labour of twenty years, my attention has necessarily been called 
to their defects. Much material has accunnilated since the 
early volumes were published, and my own point of view is 
not quite the same as .it was when I started with the first years 
of James I. I liave therefore thoroughly revised and, in part, 
rewritten the first portion of the hook. 

1'he mo.si iinjiortant contribution to the history of the 
jicriod is IVIr. Spedding'.s edition of H.acon^.s Letters atid LJfi. 
'fhe mere fact that it has given u.s, for the first time, Bacon’s 
letters in clironological <irder would be a cause for the greatest 
thankfulness. AN’ilh the additK)n of Mr. Sj^edding's own com- 
mentary, the book is sinqJy invaUiable to the historian of 
Bacor\’s period. 

I may also refer to Mr. Batlison’s Isaac ^'asaubofi and I>eau 
Church’s ‘ Isssay on Andrewes ’ in Leaders of LVieolo^y. 

Mr. Hamilton’s Calendar of Domestic State Papers has advanced 
a stage even since the publication of my last volume, and the 
Irish Calendar of State drapers relating to the reign of James L, 
by Messrs Rii.ssell and Prendergast, has entirely ajipcarcd sim c 
I worked at tliat period. I cannot abstain from referring to 
Mr, J. T. Gilbert’s excellently chosen selection of Irish State 
Papers printed in the Ajii>endices to his Contemporary History 
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PREFACE. 


of Affairsjn Ireland, oxiA his History of the Irish Confederation, 
as, though only a few of them refer to the period with which JIhe 
present woriieis occupied, I hope to be able to' nuke full use 
of them when I come to deal witl^ the Civil War. '' 

Of MS. .sources of information, which ^ had not at com- 
niand in ^Tiling my first edition, I w’ould specify tljp letters 
preserved at Hatfield, access to which I owe to the kindness of 
the Marquis of Salisbury, and the scries of Roman transcripts 
which are now accumulating in the Public Record Office. 
Every month, and somcLimes every week, brings a new addition 
to thi.s valuable collection, and I may probably be able in an 
;\ppendix to the last volume to dear up some points left un- 
settled. 

I have also received permission from Earl Cotvper to 
examine the correspondence of Sir John Coke pre.served at 
Melbourne Hall, and from Mr. F. W. Cosens to see a collec- 

ft 

lion of transcripts of Gondomar’s despatches in his possession. 
I hope that from these sources I may obtain new informatidn, 
but I cannot as yet say whether this will he the ca.se. 

In the first edition the work ojiened with a .somewhat 
lengthy sketch of English history down to the death of 
Elizabeth. The greater part of this is now omitted, partly 
because it seems out of place, and jurtly because I have 
recently given it to th? world in a more mature form, in an 
Introduction to the E^idy vj English History written by me in 
conjunction •i.lili Mr. J. Bass Mullinger. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE TUnOR MONARCHY, 


The first eight centuries of English history wqre centuries of 
national consolidation. Gradually petty tribes were merged 
44^»7». in larger kingdoms, and kingdoms were merged in 
the natioa The Norman Conquest, which created a 
tion- fresh antagonism of race, softened down territorial 
antagonisms. Then followed the process by which the English 
and the Norman races were fused into one. In the reign of 
Henry If. the amalgamation had been completed, and the 
union between classes was strengthened by the bond of a 
common resistance to the tyranny of John, and to the sub- 
serviency of Henry III. to foreign interests. Fortunately for 
England she found in the son of Henry III. a king who was 
a thorough Englishman and who was as capable as he was 
patriotic. 

When Edward I. reached man’s estate, he found his 
countrymen prepared to rush headlong into civil war. When 
uji-ipf England welded together into a 

Reign of compact and harmonious body. It was the result of 
Edward I. consolidation of the state and nation that. 


however necessary a strong royal authority still was, the duty 
I of directing the course of progress could be safely entrusted to 
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the nation itself. It was not here, as it was in France, that the^ 
choice lay only between a despotic king and a turbulent^ and 
oppressive baronage — between one tyrant and a thousand! A 
king ruling in accordance with law, and submitting his judg-* 
ment to the expressed will of the national council, so that the 
things which concerned all might be a])ijroved of by all, was 
the idcal^ of government which wms accepted by Edts^rd I. 

The materials of a Parliamentary constitution were no 
doubt ready to Edward's hand. The great councils of the 
The Pariia ^onnan kings were no more than the Witenagemots 
ments of of earlier times in a feudal shape, as by subsequent 
Kdwarj I. j^^odifications they ultimately took the form of the 
modern House of Lords. During the reigns of the Conqueror 
and his sons, they were occasionally held. Under Henry II. 
they met more frequently, to take part in the great questions 
of the time, and to give their sanction to the reforms proposed 
by the king. AVhen John and his son were upon the throne, 
the great barons saw’ the necessity of uniting themselves in 
their opposition to the Governmeijt with the lesser knights and 
freeholders, and accordingly, at that time, representatives of 
this class began to be present at their meetings. Towards the 
end of the contest Simon of Montfort summoned burgessCxS 
from a few towms which were likely to support his party. The 
advantages to be derived from these changes did not escape 
the sagacious mind of Edward. Without a single afterthought, 
or reservation of any kind, he at once accepted the limitation 
of his own powders. To* the Parliament thus formed he sub- 
mitted his legislative enactments. He requested their advice 
on the most important administrative measures, and even 
yielded to Uiem, \hough not without some reluctance, the last 
remnant of his powers of arbitrary taxation. 

He had his rew'ard. Great as were his achievements in 
peace and war, the Parliament of England was the noblest 
English monument ever reared by mortal man. Perhaps the 

Ro"v“m. may come when that Parliament will think that 
ment. the statue of Edward ought to occupy the plajje in 
Palace Yard which has been so unworthily taken possession of 
' by the one among our long line of sovereigns who has the least 
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• 

ijiaim to be represented in connection either with Wes^inster 
‘•Hay or with the Houses of Parliament. Many things have 
changed, but in all main points the Parliament of England, as 
• it exists at this day, is the same as that which galBered round 
the great Plantagenet. It is etpecially the same in that which 
forms its chief glorjj, that it is the representative not of one 
class, or qf one portion of society algne, but of every jclass and 
of every portion which, at any given time, is capable of repre- 
sentatioa Every social force which exists in England makes 
its weight felt within the walls of Parliament. The various 
powe^ of intellect, of moral w'orth, of social position and of 
wealth find their expression there. Lords and prelates, knjVhts 
and burgesses, join, as they have ever joined, in making laws, 
because each of these classes of men is capable of forming an 
opinion of its own, which in its turn is sure to become an 
element m the general opinion of the country ; and because 
each of them is destined to share in the duty of carrying into 
execution the law^s which have been made. 

Nor was it of less impo^fance that those who came up to 
Parliament should come, not on behalf of their owm petty 
interests, but as representatives of their common country. 
Happily, the men who composed the Parliament of Edward I. 
had learned this lesson in opposition to a long course of 
arbitrary power, and they were not likely to forget it when they 
were summoned to share the counsels of a truly national king- 
So it was that the step which seemed to divide the powers of 
the State, and in the eyes of some would appear likely to 
introduce weakness into its government, only served to increase 
its strength. Edward was a far more powerful Sovereign than 
his father, not so much by the immeasurable superiority of his 
genius, as because he placed the basis of his authority on a 
broader footing. 

Yet, wide as the basis of government had become, England 
in the fourteenth century could not afford to dis])ense with a 
1307-1399. strong monarchy. The aim of the nation was not, 
as it afterwards became in the seventeenth century, 
monarchy, the restriction of the powers exercised by the Govern- 
ment, but the obtaining of guarantees that those powers should 
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be exeyised in the interests, not of the Sovereign, but of the 
nation. Hence the pojnilarity of every king of Knriandjvhcf 
made it his object to fulfil the duties of his office. A Soveftign 
who ncglecfcd those duties, or one who made u^e of his high 
position .as a means to pampei^his own a]’)petites, or those of 
his favourites, \Y.as alike ruinous to the fprtiines of the rising 
nation. ^England needed a strong hand to hold <fhe reins,' 
and it knew well what its need was. At all costs a government 
must be obtained, or anarchy would break out in its wildest 
forms. W'hai the j^cople felt with regard to the royal 
fron?‘T-icr” officc was admirably expressed by a writer who lived 
Piou£un.n/ Edward HI. After 

telling the well-known fable of the attempt made by the rats to 
bell the cat,' he proceeds to add a sc(iucl of his ow'n. In his 
•,tory tlte ('at, of ('ourso, represents the king, the rats stand for 
the nobles, and the mice for the common people. He informs 
us that after the council of the rats had broken up, a little 
mouse stepped forward to address the assembly, W'hich then 
consisted of a large number of mire. He w^arned them that 
they had better take no p.^rt in any attempt against the lifi^ or 
even against tlie power, of tlic cat. He had often been told 
by lus father of the great misery which prevailed when the cat 
was a kitten. 1'hcn the rats gave the mice no rest If the 
cat injured a niou-^.e or two now and then, at all events he kept 
down the number of the rats. 

It was difficult in a hereditary monarchy to find a worthy 
successor to l^dward I. •Edward II. wa.s de.servedly deposed. 
iiK-ua.r Edward III., kept England in peace at 

^ ^^■ipging it in a war of foreign conquest. 

Ki( liai d IT. sure umbed to the difficulties of his situa- 
tion, augmented by his <nvn incapacity for the task of govern- 
ment. 

Jhc Revolution of 1399 jdaced the family of Lancaster on 
15.9-1485 the throne. Ruling as it did by a Parliame^ntary 
lysinan” uiiahlc to control the power of the great 

' barons. Parliament was strong, but in Parliament 

the weight of the House of I.ords was .superior to that of the 
' /VV/j /Viv/ghman^ 1. 361-41 3, 
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jftouse of Conunons, and the lay members of the House of 
JLoirds had an interest in diminishing the power of tlie Icing, 
in order^hat they might exalt their own at the expense of the 
classes beneath them. Complaints that the kingclom was un- 
done for wafit of governance were increasingly heard, and 
waxed louder than ever when the sceptre fell into the hands of 
a ruler so^weak as Henry VI. ^ 

In the Wars of the Roses which followed, the great lords, 
though nominally defending the crown of their Sovereign, were 
The Wars of iti reality fighting for themselves. Personal con- 
the Roses, siderations, no doubt, often decided the part which 
was taken by individuals in the wars of the Roses, but in the 
main the aristocracy was Lancastrian, whilst the strength of 
the House of York lay in the lesser gentry, and the inhabitants 
of the towms. To the Percies and the Cliffords it was an ad- 
vantage that there was no king in the land. To the humbler 
classes it was a matter of life and death that a strong hand 
should be ever on the watch to curb the excesses of the nobility. 
As long as the struggle was^ between a Vorkist king and the 
incaf>able Henry, there was no doubt which was the popular 
hero, WTten the question narrowed itself into a merely personal 
struggle between two competitors of equal ability, the people 
stood aloof, and left it to a handful of interested persons to 
decide at Bosworth the disputed right to the crown of 
England. 

With Henry VII, the Tudor dynasty ascended the throne. 
He took up the work which the kings of the House of York 
X485-1509. had essayed to accomplish — that of ^tablishing a 
Hcnryvn. gtrong monarchy, powerful enough to suppress 
anarchy, and to hinder the great nobles from pillaging and 
ill-treating the middle classes. By putting in force the Statute 
The Statute of Liverics, Henry VIL threw obstacles in the way 
of Liveries. formation of feudal armies wearing the uniform 

of their lord. By the enlarged jurisdiction which he gave to 
The Stsur the Court of Star Chamber, he reached culprits too 
Chamber. high\o be made amenable to the ordinary processes 
of law. That Court, unpopular as it afterwards became, was 
now employed in a popular cause. It brought down punish- 
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nient on the heads of the great, when it was difficult to find a 
jury which would not be hindered by fear or affecdon 
bringing in a verdict against them, even if it coulu be Sup- 
ported by tHb strongest evidence. 

Such a work could not be* done by a w^ealc king. The 
middle class — the country gentry and tlje tradesmen — -were 
strn -th of enough tp gi>^e support to the sov^cign, but! 

rh^*Tmior’ * they had not as yet that organisation which would 
Monarchy. ^ made them strong independently of him. In 
consequence, the king who gave them security was reverenced 
with no common reverence. Because very few' wished to 
resi;^ him, those who lifted hand against him fell under the 
150 3 17 general reprobation. Henry VII., and Still more 
Henry viri. pfenry VIII., \verc therefore able to do many 
things which no king had ever done before. They could 
wreak their vengeance on those who were obnoxious to them, 
sometimes tinder the cover of the law, .sometimes without any 
pretext of law. Their rule was as near an approach to despot- 
ism as has ever been known in hingland. but heavily as the 
yoke i)res.sed on individuals it pre.s.sed lightly on the nation. 
One word which has come down to us from those times is 
sufficient to point out the nature of the i)ower which men 
understood to he entrusted to the 'I'udor kings. Even when 
their acts were most violent, the name by which what we should 
call ‘the nation' was spoken of was ‘the commonwealth.* 
Every class, even the king himself, had a j)osition of its own ; 
but eac h was expected to contribute to the welbbeing of the 
whole. Above all, the king had no standing army, still less a 
body of foreign mercenaries to dejicnd on. His force rested 
entirely uj)on public opini{;n, and that opinion, inert as it was 
on (iiiestions affecting individual rights, was prompt to take 
alarm when general interests were at stake. 

The specially constitutional work of Henry VIIL was the 
admission of the House of Commons to a preponderating in- 
Incre asing fluencc in Parliament. No doubt he filled the House 
his own creatures, and he suggested, and even 
Commons, sha})e, the measures ado[>ted by it For all 

that, the general tone of the House was the tone of the nation 
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Out$ide, and before the expression of its wishes the House of 
Peys was compelled to give way. The submission •of that 
whith hitherto in reality, as well as in name, been the 
Upper House was disguised by the exclusion of a krge number 
of its clerical members through the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, and by the creation of several new peerages in favour of 
men who had risen by the King’s favour from the middle 
class; 

The growth of the sentiment of national unity had, during 
the Middle Ages, gradually weakened the hold of the Papacy 
EngiandAiKi On England. The refusal of Clement VII. to ap- 
thc Papacy, of the divorce of Henry VIII. brought the long 

contest to a crisis. The work commenced when the Conqueror 
refused to pay Peter’s Pence at the bidding of Gregory VII., 
and, carried on by Henry II., by Edward L, and by the 
authors of the statutes of Provisors and Premunire, was brought 
to an end by the Act of Api>eals and the Act of Supremacy. 
Eccicsiasti. England was, in ecclesiastical as well as in civil 
affairs, to be a nation complete in itself. The great 
atia^ed. object foT which the nation had been striving for 
centuries was at last attained. The supremacy of the national 
Government over all individual men, and over all separate 
classes, was achieved 

Henry had no intention of allowing any change of doctrine 
in the English Church, but it was impossible for him to stop 
the force of the currents which were influencing the thoughts 
of his generation. The very consolidation of national power 
which had weakened the papal organisation, had also sapped 
the spiritual basis on which it rested. Over all Western Europe 
one uniform tendency of thought was at the bottom 
of every movement during the whole course of the 
die Ages. Middle Ages. To check the unruly riot of indivi- 
dual will, and to reach the firm ground of unity and order, was 
the one x>revailing aspiration which manifested itself in all 
departments of human endeavour. The architects of those 
cfi^hedrals whfch were springing up in their beauty in every corner 
of Europe took care, however irregular the ground plan of the 
building might be, to lead the eye to one tall spire or tower which 
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might give unity to their work. The one great poet* producii 
by the ^Middle Ages worshipped order and arrangement 
a citizen of Italian Florence, was absolutely driven to Sail upon 
a German i^rince to bring under some kind of law, however « 
rugged, the too luxuriant huniQurs of the burgHfers of Italian 
cities. As it was with medieval poetry, so was it with 
medieval science. Proud^ of its new-found pre-eminence, the 
mind of 'man sat enthroned upon a height from whence it 
summoned all things human and divine to appear before it, 
and to give themselves up to the strict laws and the orderly 
classification which were to be imposed upon them. There 
were to be no obstinate questionings of the wild vagaries of 
nature, no reverent confession of inability to comprehend all 
its mysteries. The mind of man was greater than the material 
world, and by logic it would comprehend it all. Religion could 
not fail to follow in the same direction. I'he ideal of a people 
is generally composed of every clement which is most opposed 
to the evils of their actual existence. W'ith a people scarcely 
escaped from barbarism, that form^of self-denial could hardly 
fail to be considered as the highest virtue which is shown, tnot 
in active exertion, but in bringing into obedience the unruly 
passions and the animal desires. The one way to the hearts 
of men lay through asceticism, and asceticism was only to 
be found in perfection in the monastery. The body was to be 
condemned to a living death, and the spirit alone was to live. 
The greatest saint was not the man who was most useful to the 
Church, but the man who,showcd the greatest mastery over all 
fleshly desires, and had most entirely cast off the feelings of 
our common nature : for it was this very power of self-restraint 
which was most difficult of attainment by the impetuous spirit 
of the ordinary layman. When kings foamed at the mouth and 
cursed and swore at every trivial disappointment, it was only 
natural that the most resjiected of the clergy should wear hair- 
shirts and live like anchorites. Religious thought followed in 
the wake of religious practice. There was one faith drawn out 

’ Chaucer not being a metlieval poet at all, except in point of tirfte, 
but slaniling in the same relation to Shakspere as that in which Wycliffe 
stands to Luther. 
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with'the most complete exactness to the most infinitesimal con- 
•sequences, which the greatest minds might illustrate, but from 
whieh tfiey might not vary a hairbreadth. In every land one 
worship ascended to God, clothed in the same holy forms, and 
offered in the same sacred tongue. Men and the thoughts of 
men might change a^ the changing billows of the sea, but there 
was that ;|piongst them which never ^hanged. To Englishman 
and Italian, to baron and serf, it told one tale, and inculcated 
one lesson of submission to Him whose kingdom was above all 
the earthly distractions and commotion in the midst of which 
their lives were passed. 

At last a great change came. The craving for discipline 
found its satisfaction in the institutions of the State. Every- 
Rcaction wherc there was a reaction against asceticism, which 
aSsSJiism sought by crushing human nature to win a glimpse of 
learnbg heavcn. Onde more, as in the ancient world, man, 
and the world in which he lives, became the highest 
object of the thought of man. The barriers by which the old 
world had been hemmed ip fell badk, and the wonders of 
creation revealed themselves in all their infinite glory on every 
hand. The boundaries of the earth receded before the 
hardy mariners of Spain and Portugal, and the secret of the 
skies disclosed itself to Coj^ernicus. The works of the great 
masters of ancient thought were once more subjected to a 
minute and reverent study. An architecture arose w’hich was 
regardless of all religious symbolism, but >vhich based itself 
on the strictest observance of mechanical law. Great artists 
enchanted the world by painting men and women as they lived 
and moved. 

In Italy the new learning found itself in opposition to 
the dominant religion. In England, where the Church had 
Course of ioHg blcndcd with the world around it, there was 
Keforma!^ no such Violent shock of opinion. Colet and More 
tion. strove to reconcile the old w’orld with the new, and 
to mingle the life of a recluse wdth the life of a student. It was 
this effort to harmonise separate modes of tliought whicli was 
the distinguishing mark of the English Reformation. If More 
shrunk back in this path, there were others who were ready to 
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press <jn. Gradually, but surely, the received practices, and 
even received doctrines, were brought to the test <rf huyiarT 
reason and human learning. At first it was only plainly sUJ)er‘» 
stitious usa^s and impostures which vrere reject^. Later on ' 
the doctrines of the Church were explained in suda a way as to 
meet logical objections, whilst Cranmer, intellectually bold if 
he was morally weak, preparing himself by long study of 
the writings of the teachers of the early Church, to renounce 
transubstantiation itself as inconsistent, not w'ith the plain 
words of Scripture, but with those words as interpreted by the 
practice of the first ages of the Church. 

The spirit of the new learning had thus drifted aw^ay from the 
asceticism of earlier days. It found an ally in the spirit of Pro- 
testantism. Luther had expressed the central thought 
i.uiiisrn. Qf Protestantism when he proclaimed the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith ; it was the exact converse of the religious 
idea of the Middle Ages. If you w'ould be spiritual, said the 
monks, put the body to death, and the spirit will see God and 
livt*. Lot the spirit live in seeing God, said Luther, and the 
body will conform itself to His will. 

'I’his teaching of the direct personal relationship between 
man and his Creator, was gradually to ])crmeate the h/Hglish 
biriicuities Its introduction into England madegovem- 

-f Uuuy ment a hard task. Henry VIII. found himself con- 
fronted with the duty of keeping the peace between 
warring parties. I'hc bulk of his subjects detested innovations, 
and wished to worship and to believe as their fathers had done. 
The Protestants were not numerous, but they were energetic. 
The teaching of Luther soon gave way to the tea;ching of 
Zwingli, whi(‘h was even more antagonistic to the ancient creed ; 
its disciples attacked, sometimes with gross scurrility, principles 
and habits which were dear to the vast majority of Englishmen. 

Amidst these warring elements, Henry felt it to be his duty 
to keep the peace. He sent to the scaffold those who main- 
Histuat. tained the authority of the Pope, and who, by so 
rlwoL assailed the national independence. He sent 

i^artie^. Stake thosc who preached new doctrines, and, 

by so doing, assailed the national unity. The work was done 
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roughly and clumsily ; oaths were tendered which never^should 
bejn tendered, and blood was shed which never should 
havt been shed. With some higher motives was mingled 
the greed which marked out as booty the broad %bey lands, 
which were cuvided between Henry and his court. But Henry's 
Henry a re main, the result of his representa- 

^ t)rc$entatJve ^tivc character. The great mass of his su^yects dis- 
liked foreign interference as much as they disliked 
Protestant opinions. Toleration was impossible, not merely 
Toleration becausc the supprcssion of heresy had long been held 
impossible. boundcn duty of all who exercised autho- 

rity, but because there was every reason to believe that if new 
opinions were allowed to take root, and to acquire strength, 
those who held them would at once begin to persecute the 
vanquished followers of the old creed. 

Henry's resolute action doubtless did much to steady the 
current of change, but he could not stay it. Causes beyond 
the control of any human being were propelling the nation 
forwards. The reaction against the medieval system of thought 
i 54 f* 553 - ^ould not be checked When Henry died, that 
Edward VI. reaction came in as a flood. In the first, and still 
more in the second, Prayer-Book of Edward VI., the two 
tendencies of the age met. The individuality of religion was 
guided by the critical spirit of the new learning. It was not to 
be expected that such work could be carried on without giving 
offence. The majority of Englishmen looked on with alarm 
when images were torn down in Xhe churches, and when 
prayers which knew nothing of the sacrifice of the mass were 
read in English. The selfishness and corruption of those who 
governed in Edward’s name did the rest ; and when Edward 
died, Mary was welcomed as a restorer of a popular Church, 
and of honest government. 

Five years after Mary's accession the nation had grown 
weary of the yoke to which it had again submitted. By her 
^ marriage with Philip she offended the national feeling 

iS53'XS58» -.^1 . 1 I L 

Rdgn of of the country. By threatening to resume the abbey 
lands she terrified the men who had made their for- 
tunes by the Reformation. Above all, the sufferings of the 
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martyrs warmed the hearts of the people into admiration for a 
faith wliich was so nobly attested. The seeds which had Ij^en* 
sown by the Protestants during their brief season of prosperity 
in Edward^ reign were beginning to spring up into life. ‘ 
Patriotism, selfishness, humanity’, and religious faith combined 
to foster the rising disgust which threatened to shake the 
throne of Mary, and whicji at last found its expressjon in the 
shout of' triumphant joy which greeted the accession of her 
sister. 

Soon after Elizabeth ascended the throne the second 
I'rayer Book of Edward \T. was, with some not unimportant 
1558 1603. amendments, declared to be the only fonn of prayer 
churches. Opinion, it was announced^ 
was to be jiractically free ; but all must go to 
church, and the exercise of the Roman Catholic 
worshi]) was rigidly suppressed.* 'Fhe Queen had no wish 
to deal hardly with those who remained steadfast in the 
religion of their fathers, and she trusted to time and the 
dying out of the old generation .to make the whole nation 
unanimous in accejiting the new worship. She herself took no 
interest in tlicological reasoning, and she miscalculated the 
power which it still exercised in the world. 

It was not long before conspiracies broke out within the 
realm, and from without the tidings came that the Pope had 
Conspiracks cxcommunicated the Queen, and had absolved her 
subjects from their allegiance. In the background 

o'f ajipeared Philii> of Spain, the champion of the Holy 
Sec. For us, who know the issue of the conflict, it 
is almost impossible to realise the feeling of dismay w'ith which 
that mighty potentate was regarded by the greatest of the Powers 
of Europe, There did not exist a nation which was not over- 
awed by the extent of his territories. By means of Naples and 
the Milanese he held Italy in a grasp of iron. Franche Comt(5 

* The best defence of K 1 izal>eth’.s treatment of the Catholics is to be 
ft)un«l in Bacon’s tract, /// felkcm memoriam (Works, vi. 298). 

It must, of course, be received vrith some allowance ; but it is remarkable 
as proceeding from a man who was himself inclined to toleration, and 
written after all motives for flattering the Queen had ceased to exist. 
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and the Low Countries served him to keep both France and 
Kiegnan^ in check. The great mercantile cities of Flanders — 
the*Manchesters and Liverpools of the sixteenth century— paid 
him tribute His hereditary dominions furnish<M him with 
the finest infantry which had <been seen in Europe since the 
dissolution of the I^oman Empire. Whatever life and intel- 
Engiand is ^lectual vigour Still remained in Italy was put forth in 
Srlfie furnishing officers for armies which fought^in causes 
thThlnds of those officcrs were at the 

Philip 11. disposal of the King of Spain. Nor was his power, 
like that of Napoleon, limited by th^e shore. His fleet had won 
the victory which checked the Turkish navy at Ixpanto. The 
New World was, as yet, all his own ; and, as soon as Portugal 
had been added to his dominions, all that that age knew of 
maritime enterprise and naval prowess was undertaken under the 
flag of Spain. Great as his power was in reality, it was far greater 
The growing the imagination. It is no wonder that the Kng- 
tof^mion*^ lish people, when they found themselves exposed 
givcNsway. to the attacks of f^uch an adversary, gradually forgot 
those new principles of partial toleration which had not yet 
settled deeply into the national mind. The doctrine ])iit 
forth at the accession of Elizabeth was, that conscience was 
free, although the public exercise of any other than the estab- 
lished religion was to be suppressed. Unsatisfactory as this 
was, it was yet an immense advance upon the opinions which 
had prevailed thirty years before. By degrees, however, the 
Government and the Parliament alike receded from tliis i)osition. 
As early as in 1563 an Act was passed by which the bishops 
were empowered to tender the oath of supremacy, not only to 
persons holding Church preferment or official ])ositions in 
the State, but to large bodies of men ; and it was enacted 
that all who refused the oath should be visited with severe 
penalties. 

The position of Elizabeth was still further complicated by 
the untoward occurrence of the flight of Mary Stuart into 
Mary Stuart England. She did not come, as has been often 
»n England, jniagined, as a humble suppliant in search of a refuge 
from her enemies. She came breathing vengeance upon the 
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nation by which she had been deposed, and demanding either 
an li^nglish army to replace licr on the throne, or permission to« 
seek similar assistance from the King of France. tf!izali;th 
hesitated long. She could not, even if she had wished it, grant ' 
her the assistance of an English force ; and to fook on while 
she was being restored by a French army was equally impossible 
in the condition in which^ European politics were aMhe time. 
AVith Mary's claims to the English crown, a French conquest 
of S<'otland would only have been the precursor of a French 
attempt to concpier England. 

After long deliberation, Elizabeth chose the alternative 
which for the time seemed to be most j>rudent. She must 
Hrr In)- have come at last to doubt the wisdom of her de- 
,uV.r! cision. While Mary was lying within the walls of an 
tiun. English prison, her name became a tower of strength 
to tlic Papal party throughout Europe. The tale of her life, 
told as it was in every Catholic society, w’‘as listened to as if it 
liad been one of the legends of the Saints. Every tear she 
dropped put a SNvord into the hands of the Pope and the 
Spaniard. There was not a romantic youth in Catholic Europe 
who did not cherish the hope of becoming the chosen in- 
striiincnt by whose hands deliverance miglu reach the victim of 
heretical tyranny. Jesuits and missionary priests swarmed over 
from the Continent, and whispered hopes of victory in the ears 
of their disciples. Incessant attempts were made to assassinate 
Elizabeth. At last the end drew near ; the only end which 
could well have come of.it. Louder and louder the voice of 
imgland rose, demanding that the witch who had .seduced so 
many hearts should not be suffered to live. After a long 
struggle, Elizabeth gave way. The deed was done which none 
of those had contem])lated who, nineteen years before, had 
joined in recommending the detention of the Scottish Queen, 
although it was only the logical consequence of that fatal error. 

If the (Government and people of England dealt thus with 
in-trca(mcnt bcrsclf, thcy were not likely to treat with mild- 
of the\ ness the sui>porters of her claims. Ah after Act was 

passed, each harsher than the last, against priests who 
should attempt to reconcile any subject of the Queen to the 
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See of Rome, or should even be found engaged in the cele- 
•brayon of mass. The laity were visited with fines, anci were 
frequentTy subjected to imprisonment Harsh as these pro- 
•ceedings were, the mere fact that it was thought Necessary to 
justify them Ihows the change which had taken place since 
Henry VIII. was upon the throne. Neither the arguments 
put forward by the Government, nor^those by which they were 
answered, were by any means satisfactory. We s?iake our 
heads incredulously when we hear a priest from Douai urging 
that he was merely a poor missionary, that he was a loyal sub- 
ject to the Queen, and that, if success attended his undertaking, 
it would be followed by no political cliange. ^ We are no less 
incredulous when we hear Burghley asserting that the Govern- 
ment contented itself with punishing treason, and that no re- 
ligious question was involved in the dispute. 

The old entanglement between the temporal and the 
spiritual powers was far too involved to be set loose by 
argument* Such questions can he decided by the sword 
alone.*^ The nation was in^no mood to listen to scholastic 
disjuitations. Every year which passed by swept away some of 
the old generation which had learnt in its infancy to worship 
at the Catholic altars. Every threat uttered by a Spanish 
ambassador rallied to the national government hundreds who, 
in quieter times, would have looked with little satisfaction 
on the changed ceremonies of the Elizabethan Church. With 
stem confidence in their cause and in their leaders, the Englisli 
l>eople prepared for the struggle which awaited them. Leagued 
TheAr. ^ith thc rising republic of the United Netherlands, 
niiuia. bade defiance to Philip and all his power. At 

last the storm which had been for so many years gathering on 


* In the letterij the priests amongst the Roman Transcilpts in thc 
R.O.. written in the beginning of James’s reign, Elizabeth is u>ually styled 
thc ‘ Pscudo-Rcgina,’ 

* Bacon speaks of ‘ matters of religion and the Church, which in these 
times by the confused use of lK)lh swords are Income so intermixed with 
considerations of estate, as most of the counsels of sovereign princes or 
republics depend upon them.’-- T/ic B^^^inuing of the IIisto?y of Great 
Britain. Works, vi, 276. 
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the horizon burst upon the P'nglish Channel. When the smoke 
of battle cleared away England was still unharmed, ridir^g 
anchor safely amidst the swelling billows. '' 

As long^s the great struggle lasted it could not but exercise 
a powerful influence ujion the mental growth t)f tliose who 
Fffcctsof witnessed it. On the one l^and it favoured the 
therontiict. growth of national consciousness, of the habit of® 
idealising Englisli institutions, and above all of the great 
Queen wlio was loved and reverenced as nn impersonation of 
those institutions. On the other hand it drove those in whom 
the religious clement predominated to accentuate the differ- 
ences which separated them far more than they would have 
done in time of ])cace. The Catholic whose zeal had been 
•^tirrod up by the new missionaries wa.s far more hostile to 
Protestantism, and to the Government which supported Protes- 
tantism, than his father had been in the generation before him. 
'Fhe Protestant caught eagerly at doctrines diametrically 
opposed to those which found favour at Rome, He opposed 
principle to principle, discipline Jlo discipline, infallibility to 
inAillihility. 

If, by the doctrine of justification by faith, T.uthcr had ex- 
pressed the central thought of ProtestantivSm, it was 
reserved to Calvin to systematise the Protestant 
teaching and lo organise the Protestant Church, 

Tt was well that discipline was possible in the Protestant 
ranks. The contest which was ai)proaching called for a faith 
, which was fornred of sterner stuff than that of which 
uiii. tho ^ Taithernnisin was made. It was necessiiry that the 
ideas of self-restraint and of .self-denial should agafin 
resume their prominence. 71iere is in many respects 
a close resemblance between the Calvinistic system and that of 
the medieval Church. Roth were characterised by a stern 
dislike to even innocent pleasures, and by a tendency to in- 
terfere w’ith even the minute details of life. 7'he law of God, 
to w'hich they called upon men to conform, %vas regarded by 
both rather as a commandment forbidding w^Jit is evil than 
as a living harmony of infinite varietic.s. The form of Church 
government which wa.s adopted in cither .system was regarded 
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as not only of Divine institution, but as being the one ^lould 
In whicl^every Christian Church should be cast. But here the 
resdhiblance ended The pious Catholic regarded close com- 
munion with jGod as the final object of his life, sfrter he had 
been deUyered from all selfish {)assions by strict obedience to 
external laws and byihe performance of acts commanded by an 
external sj^thority. The pious Calwnist regarded this com- 
munion as already attained by the immediate action of the 
Holy Spirit upon his heart. The course of the former led him 
from the material to the spiritual. The course of the latter led 
him from the spiritual to the material. One result of this 
difference was that the Calvinist was far more independent 
than the Catholic of all outward observances, and of all assist- 
ance from his fellow-men. He stood, as it were, alone with 
his God. He lived ^ ever in his Great Taskmaster’s eye.’ His 
doctrine of predestination was the strong expression of his 
belief that the will of God ruled supreme amidst the changes 
and chances of the world. His doctrine of the Atonement was 
replete with his faith, that it is only by an act of (iod that the 
worjd can be restored to order. His doctrine of conversion 
was the form in which he clothed his assurance that it was only 
when God Himself came and took up His abode in his heart 
that he could do His will. There w\as that in these men which 
could not be conquered. They were not engagbd in working 
out their own salvation ; they were God’s chosen children. In 
their hands they had the Word of God, and, next to that, they 
had His oracles written in their own Ittarts. They were liable 
to mistakes, no doubt, like other men, and in all good fiiith 
they complained of the corruption of their hearts ; but it was 
not wonderful that in all critical conjunctures they fancied 
themselves infallible, because they imagined that their own 
thoughts were signs to them of the voice of God. If He were 
for them, who could be against them? Anchored on the 
Rock of Ages, they could safely bid defiance to all the menaces 
of the Pope and, to all the armies of the mightiest potentates of 
^ Europe. 

\^en Elizabeth ascended the throne, the Calvinistic system 

> VOL. I. C 
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of heiccf had penetrated with more or less completeness into 
the minds of the great majority of English Protes^ints,# If 
owed its success in part to the circumstance that, during* the 
It i> favour- IV^arian persecution, so many of the E^iglish Protes** 
^ivetTia tants had come under the influence of the leading 
KiSvI^th\ countries in wl^ch they j)assed the 

accession. ^ of ; but Still morc to ,its logical 

completeness, and to the direct antagonism in which it stood 
to the doctrines of the Roman Church, 

As a system of belief, therefore, Calvinism had gained a 
footing in England. Its system of (Jhurch government, and its 
mode of carr)ing on the public worshi]) of the congregation, 
were likely to meet with more oj)])osition. The English 
Reformation had been carried out under the control of the 


lay authorities. Such a Reformation was not likely to be 
conducted according to strict logical rules. Feelings and 
prejudices which ('ould not be recognised by a thinker in 
his study necessarily had a large share in the work which 
had been done. 'I'hc Calvinisti# Reformation, on the other 
hand, was, above all things, a clerical Reformation. l)ft|ing 
the greater part of the sixteenth century the tliought of ICurope 
was to be found, almost exclusively, in the ranks of the Pro- 
testant clergy, and by far the greater ),art of the Prote.stant 
clergy grouped themselves instinctively round the banner of 
Calvin, tlie most severe and logical thinker of them all. 


I'he lii.st difference was caused b) the revival of llie Vc.s- 
tiarian Omtroversy, as it was called, which hmi already given 
ahove.iia- confusion during the reign of Kd- 

tmu ^ vestments which were finally adojyted 

h) the ( Jiun h of England, together with certain other ' 
ceremonies, displeased the Calvini.slic ministers, not only as 
relic s of Popery, but also as bringing ideas before tlieir minds 
which were incompatil,le with the logical perfection of their 
system They believed that the operations of Divine grace so 
far as they were earned on through hmnan agency at all, were 
attached to the action either of the written Word or of the 
preaching of tlic (lospel upon the mind To imagine that the 
heart could be innuenced by outward forms and ceremonie-C 
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or that the spirit could be reached through the bodily drgans, 
was^n i<Jea which they were unable to grasp. ‘ 

i'he laity, on the other hand, as a body, did ^ot trouble 
themselves ta consider whether or not such things fitted 
"into the religious theory which they had adopted. Certain 
^^remonies and certain vestments had been abolished be- 
•cause the}* were understood to be cbnnected with imposture 
or falsehood. But they were unable to comprehend why a 
man could not wear a surplice because he believed the 
doctrines of predestination and justification by faith, or why he 
could 'not reverently kneel during the administration of the 
Communion because he was certain that tfiat which he took 
from the hands of the minister had not ceased to be veritable 
bread and wine. 

With all these feelings Elizabeth was inclined to sympathise 
Herself fond of outward pomp and show, she would have been 

, , glad to see in use rather more of the old forms than 
decides ihosc whicli shc found It advisable to retain. But 
rfoncon- there were grave rftisons wliich justified her during 
earlier years of her reign, in her opposition to 
those who clamoured for a simpler ritual. The great mass of 
the clergy themselves were at heart opposed to Protestantism 
Of the laity, a very large number looked coldly even upon 
moderate deviations from the forms to which, excepting for a 
few years, they had been so long accustomed. Even those 
who, from horror at the excesses of^Mar)^, sympathised with 

* Of course they could not reject the two sacraments, but they con- 
nected them with preaching a.s much as }K>si>ible. In the Scottish Con- 
fession of Faith of 1560 w’e find : “That sacraments be rightly ministrate 
we judge two things requisite ; the one, that they be ministrate by lawful 
ministers, whom we affirm to be only those that are appointed to the 
preaching of the wor<l, into whose mouth Cod hath put some sermon of 
exhortation,*^ &c. (Art. xxii.) On the other hand, their haired of for- 
mality made them say : “ We utterly comlemn the vanity of those that 
affirm sacraments to be nothing else but naked and bare signs ” x\i.) 

Bacon remarked tiie prevalence of the same idea amongst the English 
Puritans : “ They have made it almost of the essence of the sacrament of 
the supper to have a sermon precedent.*'-- Bacon on the C\)ntroversies 
of the Church, Ltittrs and Li/c, i. 93. 

C2 
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the overthrow of priestly domination, were by no means 
inclined to part with the decent forms and reverent CQfemonies 
which remamed. If Elizabeth had carried out the Reforma-^ 
tion in the^ spirit of Cartwright and Humphreys, many years 
would hardly have passed before the House of Commons 
would have been found supporting the principles which had^ 
been maintained by GarcKner and Bonner in her father’s reign. 
What the tendency of those principles was, England had 
learned only too well by a bitter experience. 

It speaks volumes in favour of the conciliatory effects of 
English institutions that Elizabeth was able to find amongst 
the ("alvinist clergy men who would assist her as bishops in 
cniTN'ing out the settlement upon which she had determined. 
They would themselves have preferred to see alterations made 
to which she was unwilling to assent, but they were ready to 
give up points which they judged to be comparatively iinini- 
poriant, rather than to put the fortunes of Protestantism itself 
in jeopardy. If, so late as in 1571, Archbishop Parker had to 
write tliat ‘llie most part of the nubjects of the Queen’s High- 
ness disliketh the common broad for the sacrament,’ ' wd^ay 
be sure that any general attempt to adopt the simple forms of 
the Genevan ritual would have met with similar disfavour. 
I^A'cn if Elizabetli had been inclined to try the experiment, she 
could not have afforded to run the risk. There was, probably, 
not more than a very little pardonable exaggeration in the 
words which, in 1559, were addressed by Granvellc to the 
English Ambassador. ^‘Tt is strange,” he said, “that you believe 
the world knoweth not your weakness. I demand, what store 
of captains or men of war have you ? What treasure, what 
furniture for defence? What hold in England able to endure 
the breath of a cannon for one day? Your men, I confess, 
arc valiant, but without discipline. But, admit you had 
discipline, what should it avail in division ? The people a 
little removed from T.ondon arc not of the Queen’s religion. 
The nobles repine at it, and we are not ignwant that of late 
some of them conspired against her.”)* 

i Parker Correspondence, p. 373. * Wright’s Quern Elhaheth, i. 24. 
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Strong, however, as the reasons were which urged all prudent 
;men to caution, it is not to be wondered at that there were 
Som«rofthe Calvinistic clergy w^ho refused to give 

•cierj^ way. Amongst their ranks were to be fotnd some of 
th^ most learned men and the ablest preachers in 
England. To them these trifles were of the utmost imix)riance, 
because in their eyes they were connected with a great principle. 
To Elizabeth they were nothing but trifles, and her anger was 
proportionately excited against those who upon such slight 
grounds were bringing disunion into the Church, and >vere 
troubling her in the great work w^hich she had undertaken. 

For some years she bore with them, and then demanded 
obedience, on pain of dismissal from the offices which they 
The Queen held. At the samc time she repressed with a strong 
sups'^Iinst band a little company of Nonconformists who held 
them. meetings in a private house, and committed to 

prison those persons who had been present at these gather- 
ings. 

Those who know what the subsequent history of England 
was, arc able to perceive at a glance that she had brought 
heftelf into a position which could not be permanently main- 
tained. As yet, however, the hope that all Englishmen would 
continue to hold the same faith, and to submit to the same 
ecclesiastical regulations, was still too lively for any earnest 
men to see with indifference a separation of which none could 
foretell the end. And, at least until the generation had died 
out which remembered the enticements of the Roman Catholic 
ceremonial, it was only with extreme caution, if at all, that the 
resisting clergy could be allowed to take their places in the 
different parishes. At a later time the wisest statesmen, with 
Jlurghley at their head, were in favour of a gradual relaxation 
of the bonds which pressed upon the clergy. Excepting 
perhaps in a few parishes in large towns, the time had not yet 


come when this could be done with impunity. 

It is unnecessary to say that Elizabeth was influenced by 
other motives in addition to these. She regarded witli sus- 
picion all movements which were likely to undermine the 
power of the Crown. She saw with instinctive jealousy that 
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opposition might be expected to arise from these men on other 
questions besides the one which was on the surface at the time^ 
This feeling of dislike was strengthened in her as soofi as ♦she 
discovered tliat the controversy had assumed a new phase. In* 
her eyes Nonconformity was I»d enough, but Pfesbyterianism 
was infinitely worse. 

Calvinism was, as has been said, a clerical movement ; and < 
it was only to be expectecl that the system of Church govern- 
Prishyteuau “’‘cnt and discipline which Calvin had instituted at 
chuich' ^ (ieneva should be regarded with favourable eyes by 
-ovenimcnt. jargc numbcFs of the Protestant clergy. There is 
not the smallest reason to doubt that these men honestly 
believed that the government of the Church by presbyters^ 
lay- elders, and deacons was exclusively of I )ivine appointmenu 
Hut it cannot he denied that such a system was more likely to 
find acceptance among them than any other in which a less 
prominent position had been assigned to themselves. 'I'he 
preacher was the key-stone of Calvings ecclesiastical edifice. 
Completely freed from any restraint which the authorities of 
the State might be inclined to jdace upon him, he was tg l>e 
sui)reme in his own congregation. This supremacy ho was* to 
obtain, it is true, by the force of eloquence and persuasion 
combined with the irresistible power of the great trutlis w'hich 
it was his ])rivilege to utter. His hearers would choose lay- 
elders to assist him in maintaining discipline, and in the 
general sui>erintendenco of the congregation, and deacons who 
were to manage the financvs of the Church. Put as long as he 
had the ear of his congregation he stood upon an eminence 
on w’hich he could hardly be assailed with impunity. What- 
ever matters involved the interests of more than a single 
congregation were to be debated in synods, in w'hich, although 
laymen w'ere allowed to take no inconsiderable share, the 
influence of the ministers was certain to predominate. 

In Scotland, where this scheme w^as carried out, there were 
Preshyte- l^w obstaclcs to its succe.ss. There the aristocracy 
acccpuilic iiikidn part in the Reformation were satisfied, 

in ^imc, w'ith plundering the Church of its pro- 

])erty, and were far too backward in civilisation to originate any 
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ecclesiastical legislation of their own. As a spiritual and in- 
Jtellectual movement, the Scottish Reformation had^ been 
entirely In the hands of the preachers, and it followed as a 
•matter of course, that the system of Church government which 
was adopted^ by the nation was that which assigned the 
principal part to those who were the chief authors of the 
►change. It is true that, in theory, a considerable influence 
was assigiSed to the laity in the Presbyterian system ; but it 
was to the laity regarded as members of a congregation, not as 
members of a State. In the eye of the Presbyterian clergy, 
the king and the beggar were of etiual importance, and ought 
to be possessed of only equal influence, as soon as they 
entered the church doors. Noble as this idea w^as, it may 
safely be said that this organised ecclesiastical democracy could 
not flourish upon English soil. England has been Papal, 
Episcopal, and Liberal; she has shouted by turns for the 
authority of Rome, for the Royal Supremacy, and for the 
Rights of Conscience. One thing she has steadily avoided : 
she has never been, and it may be affirmed without fear of 
contradiction that she never will be, Presbyterian. 

•The nation saw at once that the system cut at the root of 
the cardinal principle of .the English Reformation, the sub- 
jection of the clergy to the lay courts. The -Queen occupied 
her position as trustee for the laity of England. She cxj)ressed 
the feelings of the great body of her subjects when she refused 
to assent to a change which would have brought an authority 
into the realm which would soon have declared itself to be 
independent of the laws, and w^hich would have been sadly 
subversive of individual freedom, and of the orderly gradations 
of society upon which the national constitution rested. 

For it is not to be supposed that the Presbyterian clergy 
in the sixteenth century claimed only those moderate powers 
which are exercised with general satisfiirtion in 
con Scotland at the present day. The Genevan disci- 
plinc was a word of fear in the ears of English lay- 
iiberty. men.* The system which led to its introduction 
would, in the opinion of many besides Bacon, be ‘no less 
prejudicial to the liberties of private men than to the sove- 
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reignlv of princes,’ although it would be ‘ in first show very 
popular.’ ^ 

As a religious belief for individual men, CalvirAsm iwas 
eminently <iavourable to the progress of liberty. But the< 
Urasons Calvin istic clergy, in their creditable zeal for the anie- 
Tify lioration of the moral condition^ of mankind, shared 
oi.iuion. to the full with the national statesmen their ignorance < 
of the liniits beyond which force cannot be profitably employed 
for the correction of evil. Their very sincerity made it more 
injurious to the true cause of virtue to intrust them with the 
power of i)Ulting into force measures for the repression of vice 
than it was to lea\e similar powers in the hands of the states- 
men of the day. 'J'he thousand feelings by which restraints 
were laid uj>on men of the latter class, their prejudices, their 
weaknesses, and occasionally even their profligacy itself, com- 
bined with their practical sagacity in diminishing the extent 
to whi<'h they were willing to punish actions which should 
never have been i)unished at all With the Calvinistic clergy 
these feelings wore totally inoperative. Penetrated with the 
hatred of vice, and filled with tlie love of all that was pure 
and holy, tliey .saw no better way of combating evils which 
tliey justly dreaded than by directing against them the whole 
force of society, in tlic vain hope of exterminating them by a 
succession of well-directed blow.s. Of the distinction between 
immorality and crime they knew nothing. If they had been 
true to their own ijrinc iples they would have remembered that, 
whenever in cases of iiumorality they failed to purify by ad- 
monition and exhortation the corruption of the heart, they had 
nothing more to do. If it was contrary to spiritual religion 
to attrac t the iniiid by outward forms, it was far more contrary 
to it to force the mind by external j)cnaliies. By an intelligible 
inconsistenc y, they allowed this argument to drop out of sight 
They did not, indeed, themselves claim to inflict these punish- 
ments ; in thc(;ry they had drawn the line too distinctly between 
the spheres of the ec.clesiastical and the secular jurisdiction to 
admit of that. 'Fhey contented themselves wifh pronouncing 

' Writing in Walsingham’s name, Bacon’s and Life, i, loo. 
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excommunication against offenders. But in their hanj^ ex- 
i^oirynunication was not merely the merciful prohibition of 
the ^art^ing of a Christian sacrament; it carried with it the 
’exposure of the guilty person to an intolerable isolatfon amongst 
his fellows, and it finally necessitated a public and degrading 
ceremonial before hc^ could again be reccived^into favour. 

They ^ent further still. The penalties which they shrunk 
from inflicting themselves, should be, in their opinion, carried 
Assbumce into execution by the civil power. Once more 
magistral Offenders were to be delivered to the secular arm. 

The Scottish second Book of Discipline distinctly 
dtscipUna. enumerates among the functions of the civil magis- 
trate the duty of asserting and maintaining ‘ the discipline of 
the kirk,^ and ‘ of punishing them civilly that will not obey the 
censure of the same,* though it takes care to add, that this is to 
be done ‘ without confounding always the one jurisdiction with 
the other.** The same opinion w’as expressed by CartwTight, 
the leader of the English Presbyterians, when he urged that 
^ the civil magistrate ’ woul<^ do well to j>rovide ‘ some sharp 
punkhment for those that contemn the censure and discipline 
of tlie Church.* ^ 

A reservation was expressed of the rights of the civil autho- 
rities. But it is plain that Cartwright and his friends regarded 
it as the duty of the authorities to inflict punishment on those 
who resisted the decrees of the Church, without assigning to 
them any right of revising those decrees. It was also possible, 
that when the civil powers refused "to jmt their decisions in 
execution, the ministers might think themselves justified in 
stirring up a democratic resistance against a system of govern- 
ment which received the approval of the wiser and more 
practical portion of the laity. 

In taking her stand, as she did, against the abolition of 
Episcopacy, Elizabeth was on the w hole acting on behalf of the 
liberty of her subjects. The simple expedient of allowing the 
Presbyterians tp introduce their system wherever they could 
find congregations who would voluntarily submit to the disci- 


* Chap. X. 


* Secoftii Almomiion to Pariiamfitti p. 49. 
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plinc^on condition of their renunciation of all the emoluments 
and privileges of their former position, would have beey as* 
repulsive to the ministers themselves, as it certainly was to»the 
Queen. They asked for no position which was to be held on* 
suflerance ; their claim was, that their system* was directly 
commanded hy the Word of God, and tjiat, without grievous 
sin, not a moment could l;)e lost in delivering the whole Church 
of England into their hands. 

At all costs, if England was not to be thrown into confusion 
from one end to the other, some measures must be taken by 
EneHOt which such consequences might be averted, and the 
Episcopacy, contrivance that j)rcsented itself to the mind of 
tlic Queen was tlic maintenance of the Episcopal Constitution. 
Epi.sco])acy was indeed looked upon in a very different light 
from that in which it had been regarded in the days of Becket, 
and from that in which it was afterwards regarded in the days of 
Laud. To all outward appearance, the position of the Bishops 
in the Church of England was the same as that which they 
occupied in the following rentyry. The same forms were 
observed in their consecration : the functions which they^'ere 
called on to fulfil were identical with those which devofved 
upon their successors. But whereas in the seventeenth century 
they were looked u])on as the heads of an ecc lesiastical system 
in alliance with the King, in the sixteenth centur>' they were 
mainly regarded as forming the principal part of the machinery 
hy wlii('h the clergy were kept in subordination to the State. 
The flowers vested in tlie Crown by the Acts of the first 
Parliament of Elizabeth were sufficient to keep the Church 
down with a strong liand ; but it was thought desirable, if 
possible, to kcof) the c lergy in order by means of members of 
their own body. It is no w'ondcr that the Bishops, who were 
regarded by statesmen as guarantees of peace and order, were 
looked Uf)on by Presbyterians as traitors to the cause of Christ 
and of the Church. All this obloquy they were ready to 
endure in order to save the nation from falling away once 
more to the Pope. Many of them were probably careless 
whether the Church was to be governed by bishops or by f)res- 
byters ; almost all of them were ready to agree with those who 
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urged the modification of the ceremonies. But they in 
the state of public feeling enough to make them distrust extreme 
mea<iure^5 and, at the risk of being considered faithless to the 
cause which they had most at heart, they offered tl^ir services 
to the Queen/ 

The cardinal principle of the English Reformation from a 
political point of view, is the doctrine of the Royal Supremacy, 
the Royal If we regard the Sovereign as the representative of 
Supremacy, State, the declaration that he is supreme over 
all persons and all causes, ecclesiastical as well as civil, may 
be justly spoken of as one of the corner-stones of the liberties 
of England. It meant, that there should be no escape from 
submission to the law of the land, and that justice alone, and 
not privilege, was to rule the relations which existed between 
the clergy and the people. It was only by a slow process, how- 
ever, that the nation could learn what justice really was, and 
it was not at a moment when the Queen was bent upon her 
great task of smoothing away differences amongst supporters 
of the national cause, that she would be likely to look with 
favouf upon those whose principles threatened to rend the 
couittry asunder, and perhaps to embark it upon siu h a civil 
war as was at that time desolating France. We may sympathise 
with Elizabeth, provided that we sympathise also with those 
who defied her by raising the standard of the rights of con- 
science, and who refused to allow their religious convictions to 
be moulded by considerations of political expediency. 

It was inevitable that strife, and not peace, should be the 
ultimate result of what Elizabeth had done. When Cartwright, 
whitffift's ttt that time Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge, stood forth to defend the Presbyterian 
Cartwright, government, he was met by Whitgift with the argu- 
ment that there was no reason to imagine that the forms of 
Church government were prescribed in the Scriptures. Christ, 
he said, having left that government uncertain, it might vary 
according to the requirements of the time. He then proceeded 
to argue that the*existing conslitulion of the Church of England 
was most suitable to the country in the reign of Elizabeth. 

It might be supposed that a principle such as that announced 
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by \Yhitgift would have inspired the men who held it with 
conciliatory sentiments. This, unfortunately, was not the ^se? 
Whitgift and those who thought with him seemed fo regard 
their oppcAients as enemies to be crushed, rather than aS 
friends whose misdirected energies were to be turned into some 
beneficial channel Even the good and gentle Grindal had no 
other remedy for Presbyterianism than to send half a dozen of* 
its most attached disciples to the common gaol at Cambridge, 
and another half-dozen to the same destination at Oxford. 

ilut if Grindal forgot himself for a moment, he was soon 
able to vindicate his claim to respect as the occupant of the 
(Grindal, higlicst scat ill the English Church. In one of the 
gravest crises tlirough which that Church ever passed 
he stood forth as her champion, under circumstances 
of jicculiar difficulty and danger. It was plain that the energies 
of the (Government could not long continue to be occupied 
witli merely repressive means, without serious detriment to the 
Church, the interest of which those measures were intended to 
prote( t. It was all very well to^ enact rules for the regulation 
of questions in disjjutc ; but unless the conforming clergy could 
put forth some of the energy and ability which were to be 
found on the opjiosite side, the Bishops and their regulations 
would, sooner or later, disajipear together. The Bishoj)S them- 
selves were not in fault. They had long grieved over the 
^ condition of the clergy. In most parishes, the very 

ditioiiwf men who had sung mass in the days of Mary now 
ih.. d. ig>. service from the Book of Com- 

mon Prayer. 'The livings w'ere generally so small that they 
offered no inducement to anyone to accept them who was 
above a very humble .station in life. It was w^ell if the incum-^ 
bents could blunder through the prescribed forms, and could 
occasionally read a homily. 

The f onsc(|uence of this state of things w^as, that whilst 
churches w^here sermons were preached were crowded, those 
where they were not were deserted ' The onlj hope of a better 
state of things lay in the prospect of obtaining the services of 


Hooker, EccU Pol.^ v. xxii. i6. 
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the young men of ability and zeal who were growing ytp to 
mairfiood in the Universities. But such men were generally 
found among the Puritans, as the Nonconformists and the 
Presbyterians began to be alike called in derision. Unless 
some means were employed to attract such men to the existing 
order, the cause whicji Elizabeth had done so much to sustain 
'Vas inevitjjbly lost. 

About the time that the Presbyterian controversy was at its 
height, an attempt was made at Northampton to introduce a 
^ more vigorous life into the Church. The incum- 

Procccdings . . .11 

at North- bent of the parish, in agreement with the mayor 
ampton. town, Organised an association for religious 

purposes. Many of their regulations were extremely valuable, 
but they allowed themselves to inquire too closely into the 
private conduct of the parishioners, and the mayor even lent 
his authority to a house-to-house visitation, for the purpose of 
censuring those who had absented themselves from the com- 
munion. Together with these i)roceedings, which may well 
have been regarded as intpiisi^orial, sprang up certain meetings, 
which were termed Prophesyings. 'I'hese exercises, which, in 
The Pro- sonic rcspects resembled the clerical meetings of the 
phesyings. pyescnt day, were held for the purpose of discussing 
theological and religious subjects, and were regarded as a 
means by which unpractised speakers might be trained for the 
delivery of sermons. Care was to be taken that the meeting 
did not degenerate into a debating society. 

These Prophesyings spread like \rtldfire over the kingdom. 
They were too well fitted to meet the wants of the time not to 
The Pro become rapidly popular. Abuses crept in, as they 
phcsying<; always Will iti such movements ; but, on the whole, 
a^^gene* effect was for good — men who had before been 

unable to preach, acquired a facility of expression, 
effect. lukewarm were stirred up, and the backward 

encouraged, by intercourse with their more active brethren. 
Ten Bishops, w^th the Archbishop of Canterbury, the venerable 
Grindal himself at their head, encouraged these proceedings, 
which, as they fondly hoped, would restore life and energy to a 
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Chu^h which was rapidly stiffening into a mere piece of state 
machinery. 

The Archbishop drew uj) rules by which the abusej 
which had occurred might be obviated for the future The 
Grindai nioctings were to be held only under the direction of 
the Bishop of the diocese, by^hom the moderator, 
prevent was to be appointed. The Bishop w^as tQ>select the 
"**'''* subject for dist'iission, and without his permission no 
one >vas to be allowed to s|)eak. This permission was never, 
on any account, to be accorded to any layman, or to any 
deprived or suspended minister. Any person attacking the 
institutions of the Cluirch was to be reported to the Bishop, 
and forbidden to take part in the exercises on any future 
occasion. 

Under such regulations these meetings deserv^ed to prosper. 
They were undoubtedly, as Bacon long afterwards said, when he 
urged their resumption, ‘the best way to frame and train up 
j>rcachers u> handle the Word of God as it ought to be 
handled.’ * 

Unfortunately for herself and for England, the Qtt^en 
looked upon these })rot'eedings from a totally opposite point of 
F!i/ai.Mh ' sagacity enough to leave unnoticed 

oj^inious wHich differed from her own, provided they 
with hu*'- would be content to remain in obscurity, and were 
pttiun. paraded before the eye of the public ; but for the 

clash of free sjicec ii and free action she entertained feelings of 
the deepest antipathy. Ivven preaching itself she regarded with 
Her dislike. V'ery carefully chosen persons from amongst 

ofprcajiu,,;. clergy, on rare occasions, might l>e allowxd to 
indulge a select audience with the luxury of a sermon ; but, in 
ordinary <arcumstanres, it would be quite enough if one of the 
Homilies, publi.shed by authority, were read in the hearing of 
the congregation. '^Fhcre would be no fear of an heretical 
notions entering into the minds of men w'ho, from one year's 
end to another, never listened to anything bul those faultless 

i Ordain Consider ai ions for the hetUr Estahlishnuni of the Church of 
England. 
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<iompo§itions. If two preachers >vere to be found in a ccwnty, 
it enough and to spare. 

With such opinions on the subject of preaching, she at once 
took fright when she heard what was going on fh different 
She taJces <>( the kingdom. She determined to put a stop 

Prophcsyings. IJke an anxious mother, who 
the suppres- desirous that her child sjiould learn to walk, but 
Prophesy* is afraid to allow it to put its foot to the ground, 
she conjured up before her imagination the over- 
throw of authority which would ensue if these proceedings were 
allowed. She issued a letter to the Bishops, commanding them 
to suppress the Prophesyings. 

In spite of the storm which was evidently rising, the brave 
old Archbishop took his stand manfully in opposition to the 
Grindai Queen. Finnly, but respectfully, he laid before her, 
protchts in its true colours, a picture of the mischief she was 
doing. He begged her to think again before she committed 
an act which would be the certain ruin of the Church. As 
for himself, he would never give his consent to that which he 
believed to be injurious to the progress of the Gospel. If the 
Queen chose to deprive him of his archbishopric, he would 
cheerfully submit, but he w^ould never take part in sending out 
any injunction for the suppression of the Prophesyings. 

GrindaPs remonstrances were unavailing. He himself was 
suspended from his functions, and died in deep disgrace. The 
and h sus- Prophesyings were put down, and all hope of bring- 
pended. waters of that free •Protestantism which was 

rapidly becoming the belief of so many thoughtful Englishmen, 
to flow wdthin the channels of Episcopacy was, for the present, 
at an end. 

In 1571, shortly before the commencement of the Pro- 
phesyings, the House of Commons stepped into the arena. 
The House ycars had done much to change the feelings 

of CoinmonifS of the laity. Old men had dropped into the grave, 
the con* ^ and it was to the aged especially that Protestantism 
tToversy. been found distasteful. The country gentle- 

men, of whom the House was almost entirely composed, if they 
adopted Protestant opinions at all, could hardly find any living 
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belief in England other than the Calvinism which wasaccepted^by 
the ablest and most active amonpt the clergy. The Queen’^g re<‘ 
gulations were, after all, a mere lifeless body, into which the spirit 
of religiou^faith had yet to be breathed. The struggle againse 
Rome, too, was daily assuming the proportions of a national 
conflict. Men, who in ordinary times wqjLild have taken little 
interest in the dislike of of the clergy to use certain forms,* 
were ready to show them favour when they were declaiming 
against the adoption of the rags of an anti-national Church. 
Nor was the growing feeling of dissatisfiction with the re- 
straint put upon personal liberty by the (Government, adverse 
to the claims of the ministers as long as they were on the per- 
scciiied side ; although the same feeling w^oiild have undoubt- 
edly manifested itself on the side of the Oown, if Cartwright 
had ever succeeded in putting the Presbyterian system in 
operation. 

Hills \\cre accordingly brought in for amending the Prayer 
Hook, and for retrenching in some degree the administrative 
powers of the Archbi.shop of Canlerbur)'. But the most re- 
markable monument of the temper of the House was an, Act,' 
which was often ap[)calea^.o in later times, in which confihna- 
mation was given to the 'Hiirty-nine Articles. It was enacted 
that all ministers should he compelled to subscribe to those 
articles only which concerned the Christian faith and the 
doctrine of the Sacraments. P>y the insertion of the 'Word ‘ only,^ 
the House of CJommon.s meant it to be understood that no 
signature was to he reqmrcd to the Articles which related to 
points of discipline and (Jhurch government. 

'Phus a breach was <q)cned between the two greatest y^owers 
known to the constitution, never to be again closed till thci 
Breach monan hy had itself disappeared for a time in the 
bttweenthe waters (jf the conflict. The English Refonnation 

Crown ainl . , , 

the Com- was, as has been said, the work of the laity of 
ecclesiastical England, headed by the Sovereign. The House of 
•luestion. Commons now threatened to go one way, while the 
Queen was determined to go another. No ‘doubt, the pro- 


13 Eliz. cap. 12. 
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po$als of the Lower House could not always have W&en 
aeceQ^ without important modifications. There were por- 
tions# of society which found a truer representation in the 
Queen than in the House of Commons. During tRe greater 
part of Elizabeth’s reign, the House of Commons was by no 

f feans the representa^ve body which it afterwards became, 
very member was compelled to take the oath of supremacy, 

E i a large number of the gentry refused to sit at Westminster 
such terms. If the liberty w^hich the Commons required 
the clergy had been granted, it would have been necessary 
devise new guarantees, in order that the incumbent of a 
parish should not abuse his position by performing the duties 
Djf^his office in such a manner as to offend his parishioners. In 
proportion as the checks imposed by the Government were 
diminished, it would have been necessary to devise fresh 
checks, to proceed from thC congregation, whilst the Govern- 
ment retained in its hands that general supervision which 
would effectually hinder the oppression of individuals by a 
minister supported by a majori^ o*f his parishioners. 

With a little moderation on both sides, such a scheme 
ttiighf possibly have been resolved upon. But it was not so to 
^Evij cons«. Elizabeth has a thousand titles to our gratitude, 

S nencesof but it should iievcr be forgotten that she left, as 
detenniiia- a Icgacy to her successor, an ecclesiastical system 
which, unless its downward course were arrested by 
consummate wisdom, threatened to divide the nation into two 
hostile camps, and to leave England, eten after necessity had 
compelled the rivals to accept conditions of peace, a prey to 
theological rancour and sectarian hatred. 

Matters could not long remain as ihey'wxrc; unless the 
Queen was prepared to make concessions, she must, of neccs- 
Sht* .-appoints sity, have recourse to sterner measures. On the 
death of Grindal, in 1583, she looked about for a 
successor, succcssor who would Unflinchingly carry her views 
nto execution. Such a man she found in John Whitgift, the 
^Id opponent of dartwTight Honest and well-intentioned, but 
larrow-minded to an almost incredible degree, the one thought 
vhich filled his mind was the hope of bringing the ministers of 
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th(3^ Church of England at least to an outward uniformity. He 
was unable to comprehend the scriiplcJifelt by sincere an<^ pious 
men. A stop was to be put to the irregularities whieft prerailed, 
not becafise they were inconsistent with sound doctrine, t)r 
with the practical usefulness of the Church, but because they 
were disorderly. He aimed at making ^he Church of England 
a rival to the Chiircb of Rome, distinct in her faith, bilt 
equalling her in obedience to authority and in uniformity of 
worship. 

In t)rdor to carry tliese views into execution, the machinery 
of the Court of High Commission was called into existence. 

F, Srvcrnl temporary commissions had, at various 

times, been nppt>inled by virtue of the Act of Su- 
c - u t ])rema<:y, but these powers were all limited in com- 

parison witli those assigned to the ])erinnnent tribunal which 
was now to be erected. The Parlianicnt which had, four and 
twenty years before, passed the Act under which the Court 
claimed to sit, would have shrunk bark with horror if it had 
foreseen iIk* use which was to made of the powders entrusted 
by them to tlie Queen for a very different ])urpose ; and, since 
the vneression of Eli/abelh, oiunion had undergone considerable 
changes, in a direction adverse to the i^rinciples which were 
u])held by the new Arrhl)isho]\ 

'Hie ('(aumission consisted of forty-four j)crsons, of whom 
twelve were to Ik: I3isho])s. Jis powers were enormous, and. 
united both tho'ic forms o! opp'rcssion which were repulsive to 
all moderate faiglishmcn. It managed to combine the arbi- 
trary (endem ics by which the lay courts were at that time 
infected with ilie inquisitorial character of an ecclesiastical 
tribunal. 'I ho new C'ouri succeeded in loading itself with the 
burden of tlic didike whieli was felt against oppression in 
either form. In two ])(;ints alone it w^a.s distingui.shnd from the 
Inquisition of Soutlicrn Europe. It wa.s incompetent to inflict 
the ]junisl)mcnl of death, and it was not j)ermitted to extract 
confessions by mean.s of physical torture. 

Still, as the rase stood, it was bad enough. The Court 
was empow'cred to intjuire into all offences against the Acts 
of Parliament, by which the existing ecclesiastical system had 
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been established ; to punish persons absenting themsllves 
from church ; to reform all errors, heresies, and schisms which 
Powcf»of niight lawfully be reformed according to the laws of 
Court, realm ; to deprive all beneficed cler^ who held 
opinions contrary to the doctrinal articles, and to punish all 
incests, adulteries, fornications, outrages, misbehaviours, and 
•disorders in marriage, and all grievoua offences punishable by 
the ecclesiastical laws. 

The means which were at the disposal of the Commission, 
for the purpose of arriving at the facts of a case, were even 
Means of Contrary to the spirit of English law than the 

oUaining extent of its powers. It was, in theory, a principle 
evi encc. bound to accuse him- 

self, it being the business of the Court to prove him guilty if 
it could ; and, although in j^ractice this great principle was 
really disregarded, especially in cases where the interests of the 
country or of the Government were at stake, the remembrance 
of it was certain to revive as soon as it was disregarded by an 
unpopular tribunal. The Cpmmission, drawing its maxims 
from •the civil and canon law, conducted its proceedings on a 
totafty opposite principle. Its object was to bring to punish- 
ment those who were guilty of disobedience to the laws, either 
in reality, or according to the opinion of the Court. In the 
same spirit as that by which the ordinary judges were actuated 
in political cases, the framers of the regulations of the new 
Court thought more of bringing the guilty to punishment than 
of saving the innocent. But whilst th*e judges were forced to 
content themselves >vith straining existing forms against un- 
popular delinquents, the Commission, as a new tribunal, w^as 
•authorised to settle ne>v forms, in order to bring within its 
power men who enjoyed the sympathies of their country- 


men. 

It would have been almost impossible to have constituted 
an English court without assigning to it tlie powder of arriving 
at tlie truth by t|je ordinary mode, ‘ the oaths of t’welvc good 
and lawful men,^ But, homage having been thus done to this 
time-honoured institution, the Commission proceeded to direct 
that recourse might be had to witnesses alone, and even that 
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convection might be obtained by ' all other ways and means ^ 
which could be devised. 

The meaning of this vague clause was soon evident to all. 
The Court^bcgan to make use of a method of extracting infer* 
mation from unwilling witnesses, which was known as the ex- 
officio oath. It was an oath tendered t© an accused person, 
that he would give true answers to such questiot^s as might* 
be put to him. He was forced not only to accuse himself, 
but he was liable to bring into trouble his friends, concerning 
whom the Court was as yet possessed of no certain information. 

The Andibishoj), having thus arranged the constitution of 
his (,\)urt, drew up twenty-four interrogatories of the most 
Aitidi . in([uisitorial description, which he intended to present 
suspected j)er.sons among the clergy. They 
, were not ccjnfincd to imRiiries into the public pro- 
diruviu-n. ceedmgs of the accused, but readied c^v’en to ms 
private c <)n\er>:Uion. If the unha}'»py man refused to take the 
oath, he was at once to be deprived of his benefice, and com- 
mitted to [»ris(m for (,onteinpt ofJ.he Court. 

'Fhe unfortunate clergy appealed to the Privy Council. 
Whitgift wa'> unable to find a single statesman who approved of 
rheci r.:> lus prut cedings. Burghley, with all the indignation 
which his calm and ecjiiable temperament was 
Council. capable, remonstrated against tl'ie tyranny of which 
the Archliisho]) was guilty, ffe told him that his own wishes 
were in favour of maintaining the peace of the Church, but 
that these ]U’o< cedings* savoured too much of the Rouiish 
Inquisition, and v\oie ‘rather a device to seek for offenders 
than to reform an).’ Hut Hurghley’s remonstrances were in 
vain. Whitgift was not the man to give way when he had> 
once de( ided upon his course, and unhapjiily he received the 
thorough and steady suiqx)rt of Elizabeth. When even these 
harsh measures failed to effect their oi^jcct, recourse was had 
to the ordinary tribunals, and men were actually sent to execu- 
tion for writing libels against the Bishoi>s, on |he plea that any 
attack iij)on the Bisho|is w’as an instigation to sedition against 
the Queen. 

It is remarkable that, at the very time when these atrocities 
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were at their worst, the House of Commons, which had rl^ver 
^ ^ let slip an opportunity of protesting against the ec- 

P reiaST*^' clesiastical measurevS of the Queen, began to grow 

cool in its defence of the Puritans. xRis may be 
attributed in part to the great popularity which ILlizabcth 
.‘Enjoyed in consequence of the defeat of the Armada, but still 
■ more to t|je licence which the authors of a series of Puritan 
libels allowed themselves. 

Moderate men who were startled by these excesses, were 
still more disgusted by the spread of what were at that time 
Spread of Brownist opinions, from the name of Robert 

hrownist Brown, from whom they had first proceeded. His 

opinions. principles were very much those which were after- 

wards held by the Independents. His followers considered 
that every Christian congregation w^as in itself a complete 
church, and they denied that either the civil government, or 
any assembly of clergy, possessed the right of controlling it in 
its liberty of action. No other body of men had so clear an 
idea of the spiritual nature c^f religion, and of the evils which 
resujked from the dependence of the Church upon the State. 
Far from being content, like the old Puritans, with demanding 
either a reformation of the Church, or a relaxaticm of its laws, 
the Brownists, or Separatists as they called themselves, were 
ready to abandon the Church to its ‘fate, and to establish 
themselves in complete independence of all constituted au- 
thorities. If they had stopped here, they would have been 
unpopular enough. But some of thfcm, at least, goaded by 
the persecution to which they were exposed, went to far 
greater lengths than this. Holding that ministers ought to 
' be supported by the voluntary contributions of the people, they 
too declared that the wdiole national Church was anti-Christian, 
and to remain in its communion for an instant w^as to be guilty 
of a sin of no common magnitude. From this some of them 
proceeded to still more offensive declarations. Whilst dis- 
claiming all wist to take the law into their owm hands, they 
called upon the Queen to ‘forbid and exterminate all other 
religions, \vorship, and ministers w'ithin her dominions.' * She 
* H. Barrow’s Platform. 
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ougRt further, as they said, to seize all the proiJerty of the 
Church, from the wide domain of the Bishop do\)|p to* thd 
glebe land of the incumbent of a country parish. 

Terrified by the.se opinions, the Presbyterian Cartwright 
wrote in denunciation of their wickedness. Parliament allowed 
Rcac.ionin itsclf, in 1593, for the first time since the accession 
[hVchtm-h Elizabeth, to pass a statute against Protestants of 

SysUlM. kind. 

The latter years nf Elizabeth were (]uieter than the storms 
which followed u[)on the ap|)ointmcnt of the High Commission 
had indicated. lVTha])s the swec]) which had been made 
fr<»m amongst the clergy had left a smaller number of persons 
upon whom the (’oiirt ccnild exercise its authority; perhaps, 
also, the dissatisfie(.I, certain that there was no hope of any 
change of system as long as Elizabeth lived, reserved them- 
selves for the reign of her successor. Such causes, however, 
whatever their effe( t may have been, wore not in themselves of 
sufficient imjiortam'e to account for the undoubted reaction 
against I'lirilanism which marked the end of the sixteenth 
century. 

As, one by one, the men who had sustained the Queen at her 
accession <lropj)ed into the grave, a generation arose which, 
<.f excejiting in books of controversy, knew nothing of 
thisr.'.rt tiou. religion which differed from that of the Church 
of luigland. 'Fhe terotnonies and vestments which, in the 
lime of their fatheis, had been exposed to such bitter attacks, 
were to them hallowed as having been cntw'ined with their 
earliest associations. It refjuired a strong elTortof the imagina- 
tion to ( onnect them with the forms of a departed system 
vvhi( !i they had never witne.sscd with their eyes; but they* 
remembered tliat those ceremonies had been used, and those 
vestments had been worn, by the clergy who had led their 
prayers during those anxious days wlien the Armada, yet un- 
conquered, was hovering round the coast, and who had, in 
their name, and in the name of all true Englisj^fincn, oflered the 
thanksgiving which ast.ended to heaven after the great victory 
had fieen won. I>y many of them these forms were received 
with pleasure for their own sake. In every age there will be a 
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large class of minds to whom Puritanism is distasteful, ^ot 
merely because of the restraint which it puts upon the conduct, 
but because it refuses to take account of a large part of human 
rtature. Pirecting all its energies against the materiaTism which 
followed the breaking up of the medieval system, it forgot to 
give due weight to tbe influences which affect the spiritual 
Irature of man through his bodily senses. Those, therefore, 
to whom comely forms and decent order were attractive, 
gathered round the institutions which had been established in 
the Church under the auspices of Elizabeth. In the place of 
her first Bishops, who were content to admit these institutions 
as a matter of necessity, a body of prelates grew 11 j), who were 
ready to defend them for their own sake, and w ho believed 
that, at least in their main features, they were framed in ac- 
’ cordance with the will of God. Amongst the laity, too, these 
opinions met with considerable support, es])ecially as the 
Protestant ranks had been recruited by a new generation 
of converts, which had in its childhood been trained in the old 
creed, and thus had never cprac under the influence of Cal- 
vinism. They found expression in the great work of Hooker, 
from* w^hich, in turn, they received no small encouragement. 

But whilst the gradual rise of these sentiments reduced 
the Presbyterians to despair, it soon became plain that the 
Hookuf’s Episcopal party was not of one mind with respect ‘ to 
the course which should be pursued towards the 
Polity.* Nonconformists. Hooker, indeed, had maintained 
that the disputed points being matters V hich were not ordained 
by any immutable Divine ordinance, were subject to change 
from time to time, according to the circumstances of the 
•Church. For the time being, these (questions had been settled 
by the law of the Church of England, to which the Queen, as 
the head and representative of the nation, had given her 
assent With this settlement he was perfectly content, and he 
advised his opponents to submit to the law which had been 
thus laid down. ^Upon looking closely, however, into Hooker’s 
great work, it becomes evident that his conclusions arc based 
upon two distinct arguments, which, although they were 
blended together in his owui mind at some sacrifice of logical 
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pre6^;sion, were not likely in future to find favour at the same 
time with any one class of reasoners. AVhen he argues from 
Scripture, and from the practice of the early Church, the ac; yet. 
undeveloped features of Bancroft and I^aud are plainly to be 
discerned. Wlun he i)roclaims the supremacy of law, and 
weighs the j)rctenNions of tlic Puritans i£i the scales of reason, 
he 'shows a mind the tl>oiights of wliich are cast y the same* 
mould with tho.so of that great school of thinkers of whom 
Paeon is the arkiu^vledged head Hookers greatn<»«i indeed, 
like the greatness of all those by whom England was ennobled 
in the l^li/ahetlian age, consisted rather in the entircncss of his 
nature tlian in the ihoroughness witli which his particular 
investigations uere carried out. He secs in.stinctivcly the 
unit) of tiiitli, and ( annot fail to represent it as a living W'hole. 

It is this which lias made Ifim, far more than others who were 
his su[>e!iors in < onsi-vtency < jf tliouglu. to he regarded as the 
rejaesenlative man (jf thi* (‘hiirch of England. 

It socjh n})j scared that the desire to hold a middle course 
between the ri\al e( ( Ie^iasti^ :d 4)31 lies was not confined to a 
lew advaiKed thinki There was a large ami in- 
lavl’lljuf ‘Tensing number of the laity who regarded the 
j,rob]em in Hookeds spiiit, though they were dis- 
satisfied with bis sohituai ii. ITen nu.*n who themselves 
admired the form.> of worship puMribed by the Church, and 
wlio EU all Honkers dislike of Presbyterianism, nevertheless, 
without any \ery ‘lee[) reasoning, came to a jirecisely ojiposite 
( oiM ludon. d'hey weiV not yet the parti.sans that their 
children ‘ aine lo be, an«l they were more anxious to preserve 
the unit) o\' the Isnglish fdnin'li than the forms which were 
ra]>idl} making that unity imj'ossiblo. If these ceremonies^ 
Were only imposed b) the law of the land for the sake of 
unilormity, w idiom it> I.eing [/refended that they were Other- 
wise than oi merely human oiigin, ought not timt law tO bc 
relaxed? L\(:ry\\here there was a cry for {»reacherSv Whilst 
bishops and mniisttrs weie wrangling about^ jHoints of mere 
detail, tlioiisand> of tlielr h llow-rountrymen were living like 
eaihens. It \^as to }»' fegreticd that so m.any of those who 
were capable of paaHiing should be so srrupulotis al>out 
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matters of little consequence ; but was it necessary, on acc<)unt 
. tjiese^scriiples, to disturb the peace of the Church by the 
expf Ision of those who felt them ? Was it well that faithful 
And pious men who preached the same doctrine a^that which 
was held by their conforming brethren, and whose lives gave 
at least as good an example as that of any bishop in England, 
^should be cut short in their career o£ usefulness merely in or- 
der that the clergyman w'ho officiated in one parish might not 
scandalise the sticklers for uniformity by wearing a surplice, whilst 
the clcrgyiuan who officiated in the next parish wore a gown ? 

Hooker’s great work had more than a theological significance. 
It was the sign of the reunion of Protestantism with the new 
Protestant- learning of the Renaissance. In the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign the current of thought had not 
sance. foiiiis of the Elizabethan Church. In 

the end of the reign it was flowing in steadily, basing itself on 
large enquiry, and on distrust of dogmatic assertion. Religion 
began to partake of the many-sidedness of the world around it, 
and Hooker was a worthy pe^ of Spenser and of Shakespeare. 

lihose last fifteen years of Elizabeth, in truth, were years in 
which many opposing elements were being fused together into 
harmonious co-operation. Those who wish to understand the 
position which England occupied during tlicse years of our 
history wmld do well to place side by side the three great 
w'orks of the imagination in which three men of genius embalmed 
the chivalric legends of the Middle Ages. 

The work of the Italian Ariosto sUfnds distinguislied for the 
distance at which it lies from all contemporary life. The poet 
of the ‘ Orlando Fiirioso ’ wanders in an ideal realm 
» ‘ Oxiando of courtesy and valour of which the world around 

Furioso. knew nothing. If his Italian readers ever 

thought of Italy, it could only be to sigh over the downfall of so 

many hopes. 

Far different is the work of Cemntes. To him the legends 
4 which^ seemed so bright in the eyes of the Italian 

Quixote.* become ridiculous. He could see nothing but 

the absurdity of them. Regaided from this point of view, 
*Don Quixote * becomes the saddest book which was ever written. 
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It i^thc child mocking at his father’s follies, whilst he closes 
his eyes to his nobleness and his chivalry. 

Shortly before the appearance of ‘Don Quixote* ancAher 
book saw ^the light amongst a very different people. To 
, , Spenser, nursed as he had l>cen amongst the glories 
Queen 'the of ihc icign of Elizabcth, all .that was noble in the 
EiCaLc'iun old talcs of chivalry had become a living reality.* 
The ideal representations of the knights and damsels 
who pass before our view in his immortal poem, bring into 
our mem(UT, without an effort, the champions who defended 
tlie throne of the virgin (^uecn. In England no great chasm 
divided the ])resent from the past. Englishmen were not 
prepared to find matter for jesting in the tales which had 
delighted their fathers, and they looked upon their history as 
an inlieritaiK'C into ^^hich they themselves had entered. 

(Ireat arhieveincnts do not make easy the task of the men 
who succeed to those by whom they have been accomplished. 

. , 'rho work of the Tudors had been to complete the 
edifue of national in^lependence by nationalising 
toh/r Mi’’. the Churcli. in the cour.se of the arduous strti^gle 
tlicy had claimed and had obtained powers greater 
than those po^ses-^cd by any former English kings. The very 
success wldf'h they had attained rendered those powers 
unnecessary. 'File institutions establLsIied by them had *out- 
lived their puifiose. "I'he strong vindication of the rights of 
tile State wliidi h.atl been ncec>sary >shcn religious differences 
tlireatonod < ivil war, hrfd ceased to be necessary when peace 
was assured, d'hc prerogative of the Crown would need to 
be furtailed when it was applied to less important objects 
than the maintenance of national unity. Yet such changes, 
desirable in themselves, were not easy to accomplish. The 
mental habit by which institutions are supported docs not 
readily pass away. As l!:ii/abeih grew old, it was generally felt 
that great changes were impending. 

She herself knew that it must be so. Thjj very success of 
her career must have made it appear to have been almost a 
failure. Men were everywhere asking for greater relaxation 
than she had been willing to give to them. 
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Whatever was to come of it, the next age must take car§ of 
itselfc C\f one thing she felt sure, that no puppet of Spain or of 
Eiijsaiilth’s the Jesuits would ever wear the crown of England 
dSath. « Qf kings, and \ will have 

no rascal to succeed me,” she said, as she lay dying. A\"hen she 
was pressed to explain 4 ier meaning, she declared that her wish 
was that a ^ing should follow her. “ And who should that be,” 
she added, “ but our cousin of Scotland? ” Her last act was to 
hold her hands over her head in the form of a crown, with the 
intention, as it w^as thought, of conveying to the bystanders the 
impression that she w'ould be follow^ed by one w'ho was already 
a King.* So, early on the morning of March 24, 1603, the great 
Queen passed aw'ay from amongst a people whom she had 
loved so well, and over whom, according to the measure of 
human wisdom, she had ruled so wisely. 

Her forebodings ^vere realised. Evil times were at hand. 
They followed her death, as they had followed the death of 
her father. 

When such sovereigns a% the two great Tudors die, it 
seemjj^as if the saying which the poet has jml into the mouth 
of tfie crafty x\ntony were the rule which prevails in the 
world — 

The evil th.at men Uo lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 

Errors and follies soon produce their accustomed fruits. I 5 ut 
when the error has been but the accompaniment of great and 
noble deeds, the fruit of those deeds is not long in making its 
way into the world. Henry VHl. must be judged by the great 
jnen who supported his daughter’s throne, and who defended 
the land which he set free when ‘he broke the bonds of Rome.’ 
Elizabeth must be judged by the Pyms and Cromwells, who, 
little as she would have approved of their actions, yet owed 
their strength to the vigour with which she headed the re- 
sistance of England against Spanish aggression. She had 
cleared the way fbr liberty, though she understood it not. 

* The Tallest and apparently the mo&t authentic account is that pub- 
lished in Disraeli’s Citrwsiiia of Literature (1849), i^i* 364. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CHUKCd 7\NI> state IN SCOTI^XND. 

AVfiKX Eli/aboih died, one great question was already pressing 
lor stiliuion — tlic <[ueslion of the relationship between the 
national ('hurch and the dissidents on cither hand 
— which was destined to agitate the minds of men 
f..!, as Stuart kings reigned in England It was 
a (juestion to which the successor of l^Ji/aheth \vas not alto- 
gether a stranger, though his mock of dealingwith it in Scotland 
gave little reason to hope that he w'oukl deal successfully with 
it in England. 

In many respects the aspect of Scotland in the sixteenth 
century was tlic re\ei\sc of that of England. The most remark- 
able feature of Kli/ahcthan England w’as the harmony which 
resulted from the interdependence upon one another of the 
i5{-,o 1,72. various elements of which the national life was 
cpt.tri.t u- con)])(>scd. To the north of the Tweed, the same 
ivui a-.d eleunuils for tlie most part reappeared ; but they 
standing out sharp and clear, in well- 
defined contrast to one another. The clergy were more dis- 
tinctly clerical, tin: boroughs more isolated and self contained, 
and, above all, the nobles retained the old turbulence of 
feudalism winch had long ceased to be tolerated in any other 
country in Europe. 

When the Reformation first passed ovg* Scotland, there 
was a momentary prospect of a change which might to some 
extent obliterate the existing distinctions, and give rise to a 
real national union. Noble and burgher, rich and poor, joined 
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witK the preachers in effecting the overthrow of the medieval 
Church ; ^and it was by no means the intention of Knox and 
Ws fellow-labourers to erect a new hierarchy upon the 
ChS^h^ ruins of the old. According to their theor/, there was 
government iq no longer any distinction between the laity and 
the clergy, excepting ^ far as the latter were set apart for the 
{)erformance of peculiar duties. Of thp forty-two persons who 
took their seals in the first General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland only six were ministers. Barons and carls w*ere 
admitted to its consultations without any election at all. So 
far as the first Reformers had any distinct idea of the nature 
of the Assembly which they had called into being, they in- 
tended it to be a body in which the nation should be re- 
presented by those who were its natural leaders, as well as 
by those who had a closer connection with ecclesiastical affairs. 

Such a scheme as this, how^ever, was doomed to failure from 
the first. Here and there might be found individuals amongst 
Desertion of the high nobility who gave themselves heart and 
by tShigh ^hc Church of the Reformation, but, for the 

nobility^' most part, the earls and lords w’cre satisfied as soon 
as tliey had gorged themselves with the plunder of the abbey 
lands. They had no idea of meeting on terms of equality with 
the humble ministers, and they cared little or nothing for the 
progress of the Gospel. Nor was it indifference alone which 
kept these powerful men aloof : they had an instinctive feeling 
that the system to which they owed their high position was 
doomed, and that it wms from the influence which the preachers 
were acquiring that immediate danger was to be apprehended 
to their own position. A great Scottish nobleman, in fact, was a 
•very different personage from the man w^ho was called by a simi- 
lar title in England. He exercised little less than sovereign 
authority over his own district Possessed of the power of life 
and death within its limits, his vassals looked up to him as 
the only man to whom they were accountable for their actions. 
They were ready to follow him into the field at his bidding^ 
and they were s(Adom long allowed to remain at rest I'hore 
was always some quarrel to be engaged in, some neighbouring 
" lord to be attacked, or some hereditary insult to be avenged. 
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'With the physical force which was at the disposal the 
aristocracy, the ministers were for the time iinabl^ to cope. 

^ ^ But they had on their side that energy of life which 

Strcin^thof A \ , I • • 

ihemiiii,- IS certain, sooner or later, to translate itself info 
power. It was not merely that, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, all the intellect of Scotland wgs to he found in their 
ranks ; their true stren^h lay in the undeviating firmness witfi 
which they bore witness for the law of (Jod as the basis of all 
human action, and the vigorous and self-denying activity with 
which they called upon all who would listen to them to shake 
off the htuuU of impurity and vice. How was it possible that 
there should lung he agreement between the men whose whole 
li\es were stained with bloodshed and oppression, and the men 
who were struggling, through good repute and evil repute, to 
rodiu e to order the chaos in which they lived, and to make 
their native country a land of godliness and peace? 

'I'hc (X)in promise to w^hich the nobility came with the 
ministers at Leith, in 1572, was for the aristocracy one of those 
i h,. inMi.m apparent victories wl^ich give a certain presage of 
f5ia. future defeat. Sorely against their will, the«clergy 
were driven to consent to the institution of a Protestant 
Ej)i^,ropate. 'Fhe burghs and the lesser gentry were no match 
for the vassals of tlie great lords, and they were compelled to 
give way. But it was not a concession which did any credit 
to those to whom it had been made. They had not one single 
thouglit to sjciic for the country, or for the Church of whose 
interests tliey were this summarily dis]>()sing. All they cared 
al^oul wa.i the wealth which might be gained by the scheme 
whirli they had adojjtcd. The Bishops were to be duly con- 
secrated, not in (;rder that they might take part in that govern-^ 
ment of the (.krgy whi<‘h is a.ssigned to them in Episcopalian 
churches, l>ut in order that they might have some legal title 
to hand over the greater part of their revenues to the nobles to 
whom they owed their sees. From that moment Episcopacy 
was a doomed institution in Scotland. It wms impossible for 
any man to suirmit to become a Bishop witfiout losing every 
remnant of the self-rc.spec-t which he might originally have 
jjos.sessed. The moral strength which Presbyterianism gained 
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from this compromise was incalculable. It soon became', the 
•earnest belief of all who were truthful and independent in the 
nation, \hat the Presbyterian system was the one divinely 
tippointed mode of Church government, from wftich it was 
^ . - sinful to deviate in the slightest degree. Whatever 

the Divine crcdit must^bc givcn to Andrew Melville for his share 
Pmbyte. in producing this conviction, it is certain that the dis- 
rianwm. reputable spectacle of the new Episcopacy was far 
more effective than any arguments which he was able to use. 

In 1581 the Second Book of Discipline received the appro- 
val of the General Assembly. By it the Church pronounced 
,58,^ its unqualified acceptance of those Presbyterian in- 
?ooifof^ stitulions which, with some slight modifications, 
Discipline, finally Overcame all opposition, and have maintained 
themselves to the present day. During the years which had 
passed since the introduction of the Reformation, the Assembly 
>vas becoming less national, and more distinctly ecclesiastical. 
Its strength lay in the fact that it represented all that was best 
and noblest in Scotland, and that its Church Courts gave a 
political education to the lower and middle classes, which they 
covfld never find in the Scottish Parliament. Its weakness lay 
in the inevitable tendency of such a !)ody to push ])rinciples to 
extremes, and to erect a tyranny over men s consciences in 
order to compel them to the observance of moral and ecclesias- 
tical laws. The censures of the Church fell heavily as well 
upon the man who kept away from church on the Lord’s Day, 
as on the loose-liver and the drunkard. Under the eye of the 
minister of the parish, the kirk-scssion gathered to inflict 
penalties on offenders, and in the kirk-scssion no regard was 
paid to worldly rank. The noblemen, who disdained to meet 
pious cobblers and craftsmen on an ecpial footing, naturally 
kept aloof from such gatherings. 

That the Presbyterian assemblies should become })olitical 
institutions, was probably unavoidable. To them the Calvin- 
PoHttcai istically interpreted Bible was the Divine rule of 
life. Kings and nobles were to be honoured and 
Assemblies, obeyed, so far as they conformed to it, and devoted 
their lives to the carrying out its principles in j^ractice. 
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If they did not—and of their failure to do so the clergy were 
to be the solo interpreters — ^it was the duty of the C^urcb, 
in the Middle Ages it liad been held to be the duty o^the 
Popes, to ^thstand them to the face. Ihresbyterianism did not 
ask merely to be let alone to pursue its spiritual course un- 
hindered, it asked that the authorities^ of the State should 
become its instruments 4^r the establishment upon earth of a* 
kingdom as like that of heaven as it was possible to attain to. 
Of individual liberty, of the manifold luxuriance of human 
nature, Presbyterianism knew nothing ; but it did much to 
encourage resistance to the arbitrary power of rulers. It set 
its face like a llint against any assiimj)tiori of Divine right, 
except by its own assemblies. It called upon kings to conform 
their actions to a definite law. If kings were to master it, it 
could only bo by an ajipeal to a law wider and more consonant 
to the facts of nature than its own. 

It was inevita)>lo that the Scottish Churcli at the end of the 
sixteenth centuiy should entangle itself, not merely in (picstion.s 
relating to the enforcement of tljo ecclesiastical law, but even 
in strictly polituMl <iuestions. In those days every religious 
(|uestion was nisf) a p(diUcal one, and the (ximpact organisAion 
of the Scottish (fhurch enabled it to throw no slight weight 
into tlie scale. With a wild, defiant feudalism surging around, 
and an enraged Catholic Europe ready to take advantage 
of any brearli in the defences of Protestantism, the Scottish 
Church felt that every political moveinciit involved a (lucstion 
of life or death for tlic nation of which it was in some sort the 
representative. 

If, indeed, the ministers who guided the assemblies, and 
through them the various congregation.s, could have had the • 
assurance that theii Stn'ereign was a man 'whom they could 
trust, much mischief might have been spared. Janies VI., 
ctiaracter of indeed had many qualities befitting a ruler in such 
difficult times. Good humoured and good-natured, 
he was honestly desirous of increasing the ^)rosperity of his 
subjects, lli.s mental powers were of no common order; bis 
memory was good, and his learning, especially on theological 
points, was by no means contemptible. He was intellectually 
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tolerant, anxious to be at peace with those whose opinions 
cHffeied f|pm his own. He was aboVe all things eager to be a 
recoiiciler, to make peace where there had been \var before, 
ahd to draw those to live in harmony who had hitherto glared 
at one another in mutual defiance. He was penetrated with a 
strong sense of the eviVof fanaticism. 

These njerits were marred by grave defects. He was too 
self-confident to give himself the pains to unravel a difficult 
problem, and had too weak a perception of the proportional value 
of things to enable him to grasp the imj^ortant points of a case 
to the exclusion of those which were merely subsidiary. With 
a thorough dislike of dogmatism in others, he was himself the 
most dogmatic of men, and — most fatal of all defects in a ruler 
— he was ready to conceive the worst of those who stood up 
against him. He had none of that generosity of temper which 
leads the natural leaders of the human race to rejoice when 
they have found a worthy antagonist, nor had he, as Elizabeth 
had, that intuitive perception of the popular feeling which 
stood her in such stead dining her long career. Warmly 
affectic^nate to those with wiioni he was in daily intercourse, he 
never attached himself to any man wiio was truly great. He 
mistook flattery for devotion, and though his own life >vas pure, 
he contrived to surround himself with those of whose habits 
there was no good report. It was easy for his favourites to 
abuse his good-nature, provided that they took care not to 
wound his self-complacency. Whoever would i>ut on an 
appearance of deference, and >voiild avoid contradicting him 
on the point on which he happened to have set his heart at the 
moment, might lead him anywhere. 

• Unhappily, when James grew up to manhood, he was in 
the hands of unworthy favourites, who taught him the lesson 
Position of clergy were his true enemies. These favour- 

j;uncs. itejj known to bd acting under the influence of 
the French Court, and it was strongly suspected that they w^ere 
likely to favour thg re-establishment of the Papal system by the 
help of foreign annies. Under such circumstances, the struggle 
<in which the clerg)’ wxrc engaged speedily assumed a new 
iform : it was no longer a question whether the pro[)erly of the 

VOL. I. E 
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Church should be simoniacally conveyed away to a few degraded 
nominees of the nobility : it was a question whether, th<ibhottr 
of Scotland’s danger, free words might be six)ken to w'atin the 
misguideefKing of the ruin which he was allowing his favouritts 
to prepare for himself and for his subjects. 

James determined to make the ministers feel that force 
was still on his side. • fie knov that the greatej part of tKc 
nobility would concur with pleasure in any measure 
The rt'st .rn, wl\irh stTvcd to dciwcss the clergy, and in i«;84 he 

tu'n of mris- , . t* « « 

dutjonio obtained from I'arliament the Acts by which the 
lu government of the Church was placed in the 

hands of the llisho]^s. 

For two \cars the struggle lasted between the King and the 
clergy, with various fortunes. As the end of that time James 
could not help perceiving that his opponents were, 
j.amsm re in soiuc dcgTCC, in the right. In 1586 the King 
of S|xun was making preparations for the invasion of 
England; and if the throne of Kli/abeth were over- 
turned, Scotland <'ould hardly hope to escape destruction. 
Janus had no wish to become a vas.sal of Sj)ain and* of the 
Pope, and he entered into a league with England for mutual 
defom e against ihe enemy by \vhom both kingdoms were 
threatened. Such a change of ])o]icy naturally removed the 
princi})al obstarles to a reconciliation between the King and 
the t'leigy, and ihougli it was impossible that any cordial sym- 
])athy should si)iing uj) between them, th.it kind of agreement 
existed which is frequently found between j>ersons of a dis- 
similar tem])eiamcnt who arc united in the pursuit of a common 
obje( t. In S])ite nf constant bickerings the King, stop by step, 
relaxed his [actensions, and at last, in 1592, gave his consent K) 
an Art by whidi Presbyteriani.sm w'as established in its integrity. 

It was unlikely that this unanimity would la.st long. The 
(piairel, liowever, sprang u]) again scioner than might have been 
<''^pectod. Early in 159 5 a consj)iracy was detected, 
of Huntly, f:rrp], and Angus were 
Tallies^ miplicatocl Take so many others of the nobility, 
they had never accc])ted the Protestant doctrines, 
and their great power in the north-eastern shires made them 
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almost unassailable. If they had been let alone they would 
j^rohably^ave remained contented with their {position, caring as 
little for the King of Spain as they did for the King 0/ Scotland. 
But the ministers were bent upon the total extirpation of Popery, 
and the earls were led to place their hopes in a Spanish invasion. 
Such an invasion would free them from the assaults of a religion 
which was perhaps quite as unacceptable to them from its poli- 
tical consequences as from the theological doctrines which it 
propounded James, when he discovered what was passing, 
marched at once into the North, and drove the earls headlong 
out of their domains. 

With one voice the clergy cried out for the forfeiture of the 
lands of the rebels, and for harsh measures against the Catholics. 
He hesitates J^mes, on His part, hung back from taking such steps 
as these. Even if he had the will, it may be doubted 
nctory. whether he had the power to carry out the wishes of 
the ministers. The nobles who had led their vassals against 
Huntly and his confederates might be willing enough to render a 
Spanish invasion impossible, but they would hardly have looked 
on wirti comj)laccncy at the destruction of these great houses, 
in which they would have seen a precedent whic h might after- 
wards be used against themselves.' Nor was the power of the 
earls themselves such as to be overthrown by a single defeat ; 
every vassal on their broad domains was attached to them by 
ties far stronger than those which bound him to his Sovereign ; 
and if their land were confiscated, many years would pass before 

* “ I have been the day l>eforc the dale of these with the King to receive 
answer in writing according to his promise. He liaih deferred the same till 
my next repair. The effect I know ; and it tendelh to satisfy her Majesty 
with all promise on his i)art. But he disableth himself of means against 
the pujposcs of these great men who have embraced Spanish assistances 
in so dangerous degree. ... As for the nobility of this land, they be so 
interallied, as, notwithstanding the religion they profess, they tolerate the 
opposite courses of the adverse part, and excuse or clokc the faults com- 
mitted. The assured party is of the ministers, barons, and burghs. AVith 
these the King is bcAmd, as he cannot suddenly change his course appa- 
'rently. But yet of his secret harkenings by the mediation of them who 
be in special credit with him lie is suspected.”— Biugh to Biiighley, 
March 30, 1593, .V. P, ScotL i. 47. 
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the new owners could expect to live in safety without the 
support of a powerful military force. 

It can hardly be suj)j)osed, indeed, that James wa| in- 
fluenced l*y no other motives than these. He was probably 
unwilling to crush a power which served to counterbalance 
that of the ministers, and ho lent a ready ear to the solicita- 
tions of the courtiers were around him. Tljp carls w’ere 
once more too strong to be put down without another war. At 
last he declared that they were to receive a full pardon for all 
that was past, but that they, as well as all other Catholics in 
Scotland, must either embrace the Protestant faith or leave the 
kingdom. If they c liose the latter alternative they were to be 
allowed to retain their j)Ossessions during their exile. 

Such an award as this drew down upon the King the wrath 
of both parties. 'I’he ministers reviled it as over-lenient to 
,,,,4. l\.)pery, and the Catholics looked upon it as an act of 
iiu-'tiv .w’ intolerable peisccution. Uimtly and Krrol refused 
to a('cepl the terms, and suct'cvded in defeating the 
troo]>s which were sent against tjicm under the Rarl of Argyle. 
Upon receiving the news of this disaster James onco more 
marched inlo the norili, the juinislcrs having suj){)orted him with 
the monc) of winch he was in need. 'I'he success of the Royal 
arms was immediate. All resistance was crushed at once, and 
the carls themselves werefor('e<l to take refuge on the Continent 


'riiis victory may be considered to l»e the tiirning-|>oint . 
of James’s reign in S< otland. It established decisively not 
^ only that t]ie*nation was determined to resist foreign 

Itr.yport.T’if ^ 

-ft].. intcrferem e, Init that the King had now a national 

force at his dispvxsal whi('h oven tlie greatest of the 
nobilit) were unable to resist. The Scottish aristocracy would 
long be far too ]>o\verful for the good of tlieir fellow-coantry- 
inen, but they would no longer be able U; beuid their Sovereign 
with impunity. 


In the summer of 1596, Huntly and Errol were once 
more in Scotland. Hut this time giey did not come 
HmX'ami the King; they were content to 

i^noi. skulk in various hiding places till they could receive 
permission to j^re.sent themselves before him. 
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James was not disinclined to listen to their overtures. To 
driva the^arls to the last extremity would be to ruin the work 
of pjicification which he had so successfully accomplished. 
He had no wish to undertake a crusade in which’ he would 
/Bnd little assistance from any but the ministers and their 
^supporters, and which would raise against him a feeling in 
' £he whole o| the North of Scotland which might cause him no 
'little trouble in the event of a contest arising for the English 
; succession. On the other hand, he may well have thought that 
the earls had now learned that they were no longer capable 
of measuring themselves against their Sovereign, and that 
they would in future refrain from any treasonable under- 
takings. 

These views, which were justified by the event, and in 
which he was supported by the statesmen by whom he was 
now surrounded, were not likely to find much favour with the 
clergy. Towards the end of August, a convention of the 
Estates was held at Falkland to consider what course was to be 
Convention taken ; and certain ininisters who, as it is said, were 
at I’aikignd. gjyg ^ favourable reply, were summoned to 

declare their opinions. Amongst them, Andrew Melville pre- 
sented himself, uninvited He was the Presbyterian leader of 
the day, with a mind narrower than that of Knox, the champion 
of a system rather than a spiritual guide. He had come, he 
said, in the name of Christ Jesus the King, and his Church, to 
charge James and the Estates with favouring the enemies of both. 
Those who were present paid little he<£d to such objections as 
these, and gave it as their opinion, that if the earls would satisfy 
the King and the Church, it \vould be well to restore them to 
their estates. 

Upon hearing what had passed, the Commissioners of the 
Ueneral Assembly, who were appointed to watch over the in- 
Meetin of Church, during the intervals between 

thrmimsters the meetings of that body, invited a number of 
atCupiir. j^i^jst^rs to assemblc at Cupar. These minLsters, as 
«oonasthey had met together, determined to send a deputation 
to the King. This deputation was adAiitted to his presence ; 
.but w^en they began to lay their complaints before him, he 
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interrupted them by questioning their authority to meet with- 
out a warrant from himself. Upon this, Melville, whq,wasaon€ 
of the deputation, seized him by the sleeve, and calling 
Melville and "Crod's Silly viissal/ told him, in tones which must 
the King. rung in his ears, that there were two kings> • 

and two kingdoms in Scotland: ‘‘Tlioiie is Christ Jesus the 
King,” he said, “and hjs kingdom the Church, wljose subjeetT 
King James VI. is, and of whose kingdom not a king, nor a lord,, 
nor a head, but a member. And they whom Christ has called^ 
and commanded to watch over his Church, and govern hk 
spiritual kingdom, have sufficient power of him and authority 
so to do, both together and severally ; the which no Christiaa 
King nor Prince should control and discharge, but fortify and 
assist.'^ He rom luded by .saying that the King’s wish to be 
served by all .sorts of men, Jew and Gentile, Papist and Pro* 
testant, was clc\ilish and pernicious. He was attempting 
to balance the Protestants and the Papists, in order that he 
might keep them both in check. Py such a plan as this, h 6 
would end by losing both.* ^ 

'rhere Mas enough of truth in all this to make it tell •upon 
the King. It is highly j)rohable that the scheme w^ich 
Melville thus dragged out to the light had more to do with 
liis(ondurl towards the earls than any enlightened view's on 
the subject of toleration. He was now frightened at Melville’s 
vehemence, and promised that nothing should be done for the 
returned rebels till they had once more left the country, and 
had satisfied the Chiinffi‘ 

On October 20, the (Commissioners of the General Assembly 
met at Edinburgh. 'I'hey immediately wrote to all the pre.sby- 
j he Cum- teries in Scotland, informing them that the earls had* 
nrKtViiy" returned, with the evident purpose of putting down 
i,ursh. 3^,2 inasbacring the followers of the Gospel, and 
that it was probable that the King would take them under his 
protection. Under these circumstances, every minister WM 
to make known to his congregation the trti^e nature of the 
impending danger, and to stir them up to resistance. In the 


J. Melville’s Diary, 368-371,. 
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meahwhile, a permanent Commission was to sit in Edinburgh 
\m copsul^upon the perils of the Church and kingdom. Such a 
step might or might not be justifiable in itself, but there could 
be no doubt that it was an open defiance of the Cxovernment. 
From that moment a breach betw^cen the clergy and the Crown 
was inevitable.* 

Of all the controversies which stili perplex the historical 
inquirer, there is perhaps none which is more eminently un- 
characterof Satisfactory than that which has been handed down 
ii;tv?een*^the sixtccnth ccntury on the subject of the 

King and quarrcl between James and the clergy. It is easy to 
the dergy. aspiring to political supremacy the clergy 

exceeded the proper limits of their office, and that in this 
particular instance they were animated by a savage spirit of 
intolerance. It is etiually easy to say that they had no reason 
to repose confidence in James, and that the stopping of their 
mouths would be a national misfortune, as the freedom of the 
pulpit furnished the only means by which the arbitrary ten- 
dencies of the Sovereign coqjd be kept in check. The fact 
seems«to have been, that whilst the victory either of the King 
or of* the clergy was equally undesirable, it was impossible to 
suggest a compromise by which the rupture could have been 
prevented There w'as nothing in existence which, like the 
English House of Commons, could hold the balance even. 
Partly from the social condition of the ^country, and partly 
from the fact that the Scottish Parliament had never been 
divided into two Houses, that body wAs a mere instrument in 
the hands of the King and of the nobility ; and if the mouths 
of the clergy were to be stopped, there remained no means 

which the nation could be addressed excepting at the 
pleasure of the Covernment. 

'fhe w^eakness of the cause of the ministers lay in this — 
, that they defended on religious grounds what could 
the cause of Only be justified as a political necessity. 1 hat the 
c clergy. Assembly was in some sort a substitute 

for a real House of Commons ; that the organization of the 


* Caldanvood^ v. 443. 
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Church had been invaluable in counteracting the exorbitant 
power of the nobility and the thoughtless unwisdogi the 
King ; and that the liberty of sj^cech on political subjects which 
liad been preserved in tlic jnilpit had done service for which 
Scotland can never be sufficiently thankful, are propositions 
which no candid reader of the history of those times will ever 
venture to deny. But ^^hen the ministers asserted that -thestf 
things were part of the Divine endowment of the Church, and 
claimed to maintain their ground in spite of all human ordin- 
ances to the contrary, they committed themselves to an assertion 
which \Nas certain to rouse opposition wherever the institutions 
of a lay society were regarded with honour. 

As the guardian of the interests of lay society James was 
thoroughly justified in resisting the claim of the clergy to 
play in Scotland the part of the medieval Papacy. It was 
some time, however, before he made up his mind that it 
would be safe to oppose the clergy, and he probably clung to 
Kciioiin- the hope that some amirable arrangement might still 
tC be possible. He dire(;led four members of the Privy 

C'ouncil to hold an interview with a deputation Qf the 
(2ommisi,ioners, to dcdaie, in his name, that he woul(f do 
nothing foi the earls or their followers till they had satisfied 
the ('hurch ; and to ask whether, if tlic ("hurch should think fit 
to relea'-e them from the exc'onimuniration which had been 
pronounced against them, he might receive them again into 
hivoLir. Vo tlie-?e [>ro]>oMli(.>ns the mini.slers gave a decided 
answer. "J’hey reminde(>the King of his promise that he would 
iKjt listen to the carls till they had again left the country. 
When they w< re once more out of Scotland, then, and not till 
then, tlie (church N\ould hear wliat they had to say. But evenw 
if the ('hurch saw fit to release them from its sentence, the 
King might not show favour to men who were under sentence 
of death for rebellion. 

Some few days before this interview took place, Bowes, the 
Black’s Knglish Resident at the .Scottish Court, was in* 
that David Black, one of the ministers of 
St. Andrews, had, in j)reaching, used exprcs.sions insulting to 
the (J[uccn and Church of Kngland. Although he was at that 
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time actively engaged in supporting the ministers in their op- 
position *to the King, he thought it right to protest against 

* Bla<jk’s offence. He found that James had already heard of 
fhe affair, and was determined to take steps to bring the offender 
to punishment ‘ ‘ 

, Accordingly, when^ a day or two after, the Privy Councillors 
Reported tl|p unyielding temper in which their proposals had 
The King’s J^^en received by the ministers, the King replied to 
demands. ^ deputation of the clergy, which had come for the 
purpose of complaining of their grievances, by telling them 
plainly that there could be no good agreement between him 
and them till the limits of their respective jurisdictions had 
been more clearly defined. For his part he claimed that, in 
preaching, the clergy should abstain from sj^eaking of matters 
of state ; that the General Assembly should only meet when 
summoned by him ; that its decisions should have no validity 
till after they had received his sanction ; and that the Church 

* “ I received from Roger Ashton this letter enclosed, and containing 
such dishonourable effects against Pier Majesty as 1 have thought it my 
duty t(f send the letter to your Lordship. . . . Tlic King, I perceive, is 
both privy to this address made to me, and also intendeth to try the matters 
objected against Mr. David Black. . . . The credit of the authors of this 
report against him is commended to l>e good and famous. Nevertheless, 
he liath (I hear) flatly denied the utterance of any words in pulpit or pri- 
vately .against Her M.ajesty, offering himself to all torments uiK)n proof 
thereof. Yet, seeing the offence is alleged to have been publicly done by 
him in his sermons, and to be sufiicicntly proved against him by credible 
witnesses, I .shall therefore call for his timely trial and due punishment ” 
(Bowes to Burghley, Nov. I, 1596, .S’. Siof/., lix. 63). Aston’s account 
in the letter enclosed and dated Oct. 31 is as follows About fourteen 
jilays since, Mr. David Black, minister of St. Andrews, in two or three of 
his sermons . • . most unreverently said that Her Majesty was an atheist, 

• and that the religion that was professed there was l.»ut a show (?) of reli- 
gion guided and directed by the Bishop's injunctions ; and they could not 
be content with this at home, but would persuade the King to bring in the 
same here, and thereby to be debarred of the liberty of the word. This 
is spoken by persons of credit to the King, who is highly offended, and at 
his coming to KdinlJurgh will bring the matter in trial.” These extracts 
show that the charge against Black was a fwnd fide resistance to an insult 
supposed to have been directed against the Queen, and not a mere scheme 
to get up an attack against the privileges of the Church. 
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(ourts should not meddle with causes wliich properly came 
under the cognisance of the law of the land. ' 

According to the ideas which are prevalent in our own 
these demands could only be met either by a frank renuncia-^ 
lion of the inde|>endent position which had been assumed by 
the clergy, followed by a re(|uest for perivission to retain those 
rights which upon impartial investigation could be sjjowm to be* 
advantageous to their congregations, or by a denial that the 
State was suthciently oigani^ed to make it probable that justice 
would he done to them if they renounced their exclusive 
privileges. 

Siu li a reply was not likely to !>c made in the sixteenth 


century. 'I'he Kdinburgh ('ommisbioners, as soon as they 
hoard what had passed, pre[)ared to defend themselves against 
an atta( k upon what they considered ti> be the purely 
spiritual prhilcges of the ('Ihurch. lo them all interference 


uiih the {'hunh courts as an assault made by King James 
upon the kingd(»m of Jesus Christ, ()f which they W’cro the 
appointed guardians. WV ranm^ blame them. If their logic 
was faulty, their instimt told tlicm truly that, if James#wcre 
allowed to gain a victory here, he w(;uld speedily follow ft up 
by assailing them on ground which wi.s njorc clearly their own. 
Tiuiy therefore, at their meeting on November 1 1, resolved to 
resist to the uttermost, and they were strengthened in their 
resolution by hearing that, the «lay before, Hlack had been sum- 
moned to appear on die i8th l>eforc the Council, to answer for 
the expressions which lid was said to have used in his sermons.* 

( n the foliosvmg day the Commissioners determined that 
*a(k should decline to allow his case to be tried before the 
King and Council. The King being applied to,. 
^ ^ satisfied if Pdack would 

that innocence, but" 

Council ^ ^ jurisdiction of the, 


Umlcr these ( in iimstances a e(dlisi{)n wtis unavoidable. 

* C a/i/t/'7ttooc/, V. 451, 

.9. Mr. iMvul iJIack, Nov. lo, isgtf. 
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The question was in reality only to be decided by allowing one 
Of two parties to be judges in a case in which both of them 
were^ equally interested. No compromise was suggested on 
either side ; nor, indeed, was any possible. Accordingly, on 
the 1 7th, the ministers drew up a declaration, which was to be 
given in by Black on tlie following day, in which he protested, 
in their nan^ and in his own, that the King had no jurisdiction 
over offences committed in preaching, until the Church had 
decided against the accused minister.' Accordingly, on the 
1 8th, Black appeared before the Council and declined its juris- 
diction. After some discussion, the final decision upon his case 
was' posti)oned till the 30th. ^ The Commissioners at once 
sent the declinature to all the Presbyteries, requesting them to 
testify by their subscriptions their agreement with the course 
which had been pursued at Edinburgh.^ 

On the 22nd, the King took a final resolution with respect 
to the Earl of Iluntly. He decided that, as it was inipos- 
. sible to exterminate the wdiole of his following with- 

Condition's , , , 

tobeex- out great danger and difficulty, some terms must be 
the EarWf granted, if the country were not to be exposed to a 
Huntiyf j^erpetual danger.- He therefore rc(|uired that the 
earl should find sixteen landowners who would enter into bonds 
for him that he would leave the realm on April i, if he had 
not previously satisfied the Church, that he would banish from 
hi^ company all Jesuits, priests, and excommunicated persons, 
and that he would engage in no attempt to dis(]uict the peace 
of the country. At the same time JameS issued a proclamation, 
forbidding all persons to communicate with Hunlly and Errol, 
and ordering preparations to be made for levying a force, which 
Was to march against them if they should refuse the conditions 
which he had offered.^ 

‘ This seems to l>e the natural interpretation of the phrase in 
instantui^ and agrees with the theory of the Church courts which prevailed 
at the time. 

* Record of Privy Council, in McCrie’s Life cf ^fck'ilfe^ note KK. 

* Cahienvaniy v, 460. 

* The articles set down by His IVfajesty. rroclamation against the 
Earls, Nov. 22, 1596, .S’. J\ ScoiL lix. 69, 70. 
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I'wo days later, the Kin^ jieard tliai the ministers had sent 
the dcrlinature to the Jh'e'ihyteries for signature. Hfe itAtne* 
diately direi ted three prorlnmations to be drawn Uf^ 
l>rohihitcd the ministers from making any 
juaeV:. convocation of his subjects; the second charged 
those ministers who had come up from "the country to return 
to their >everal parishi's ; and the third contacted a new 
summons to IJlack to appear before the Council to answer 
not merely for his rellections on Kli/abcth, but for several 
conte?)t]ituoiis observations on the King himself, and on his 
authority. • 

hefore, however, these proclamations were* issued, an 
atteinpi was m:nle by the ministers to come to terms with the 
King. ’l^\o or tlirec days were spent in negotiations, which 
failed be< aii.^e ncitluT party would give %vay on the main point 
A( f ordingly, on the 2 7th/‘^ the proclamations were allowed to 


ap])ear. 

'rhe next day was Sunday. Every ]mlj>it in Edinburgh was 
occu[)ied by a ndnister who put kmh vail his energies in animat- 
i-.t M.. ..,.,1 ing the pc<'plc to join in the defence of the kiitgdom 
lUcC'.a-u. . wh(/.-e spiritual jiirisdiction was attacked. 

AN'halcwer effet t the^ii arguments may have had U]>onthe minds 
of ilic hcarerx tlicy liad none whatever u])on the King. Black 
having ap]»evircd before the Council on the 30th, and having 
om c inoie dcCine<l its juri.sdiction, a formal resolution was 
pa^'^cd to the elfeci iliru, .as the Church had nothing to do with 
<lef idiiig on *ju( stu)n'> of treason am! sedition, the Court refused 
to ad]}ut the dec liriv'itu re. 

l.p<)nthi> Jauic.i made another overture. If Black w^ould 
< oiiK: ])i.forc him, nnd declare upon his conscience the tnith^ 
Ok* Kh..:s ^'“^’^Tning the mailers with which he was chiirgcd, 
nlstidV"^ should be fieely i>ardoned. jaincs forgot that he 

had to do with rnen who, whether they were tight or 
wrong, were c<;nten(ling ff>r a great principle, and who were not 
to be moved by a moreolfei of forgiveness. They told the King 

• IWlamaiinns, Ncv. 24, 1596, .V. I\ S,otL lix. 7I, 73, 74. 
j. ''f, V, 465. Itowcs to Hurghley, Nov* 27, 159O, S. I\ ScciL 
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that* they were resisting him on behalf of the liberty of 
€hri|?t’s gospel and kingdom, and that they would continue to 
do so until he retracted what he had done.* James appears 
tt) have been to some extent intimidated by their firmness. 
Although the Council was engaged in receiving depositions 
against Black,* yet the^King himself continued the negotiations 
Into which^he had entered, and on, the following morning 
agreed to withdraw the acts of the Council upon which the 
proclamations had been founded, and to relinquish the proceed- 
ings against Black, on condition that he \vould, in the King's 
presence, make a declaration of the facts of his case to three of 
his brother ministers. Before, however, Black could be brought 
before him, Janies had, in consequence of the representations 
of some who were about him, changed his mind so far as to 
ask that he should acknowledge at least his fault towards the 
Queen.* This Black utterly refused to do, and the negotiations 
came to an end. The Council immediately assembled, and as 
he did not appear, proceeded to i)ronounce him guilty, leaving 
the penalty to be fixed by the JCing. 

luwas .some days before the sentence was carried into 
eflTecf. The negotiations which had been broken off were once 
more resumed. As before, both sides were ready to 
}l?yond'thc everything excepting on the main i)oinl 

'fay- at issue. At last the King’s patience was exhausted, 
and he ordered Black to |:o into banishment to the north of the 
Tay. Not long afterwards, the CommLssioners were directed 
to leave Edinburgh, and the ministers tvere informed that those 
who refused to submit would be punished by the loss of their 
stipends. 

I'he Commissioners had not been long gone when a fresh 
proposal w^as made by the King to the ministers of the town. 

It is unlikely that, under any cirnimslanccs, it would 
(>ctavi.ans. been attended with satisfactory results. But, 

however that may have been, James did not give fair [)lay to 

* Cahh'1‘*.V00dy vf 482. 

* Depositions;, Dec. i, I59^> S. /*. ScolL lix. S 3 . 

* lie was to ‘confe^s an oft’ence done to the Queen at least.' Cakkt* 
tvoody V, 486. 
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bis renewed aUemi)ts at conciliation. Unfortunately there were 
those about the C.ourt who were interested in brigging 
([barrel to an issue, d'hc King had for some months p|aced 
his confidence in a body of eight persons, who on account df 
their number went by tlie name of tlie Octavians. Under their 
management the finaiK cs were being reduced to some degree 
of order, an oiieraiion y^hich had only been rendered possible 
by a ('onsidcrable reducti(»n of the Kosal expenditure* As a 
natural (onseijuenre, the C'oiirt was crowded with men whose 
income was tiirtailed by the economy which had lately come 
into fa-hion, and who longed for llic downfall of the Octaixms, 
in order that the money which was now spent UfKin worthier 
objecl'5 might oia e more flow into their own jxickcts* Accord- 
•p.. r ni- ndually to be found amongst the 

rVti . ' courtiers some who were [ireparcd to inflame the al- 
i/.aii j, ready sufficiently angry temj»er which prevailed on both 

sides, in order to make tlieir own profit in the general scramble 
whic h would ensiu'. On the one hand, they informed the 
King that some of the ( iti/ens ofjulinhurgh kei)t a nightly watch 
round die house in \vhi< h the ministers li\ed, and that thejwnight 
at an) lime lisc in innurrer tion against the Ciovernment? On 
the otliLi* liana, lliey told the ministers that the Octavians were 
at tlie bottom of all liiat had ]>as'ied, and that it was through 
their menus that the Pojush lords had been allowed to return. 
Janice at onre fell into the trnjs and, on the night of the i6th, 
oivkred t\venl> foiir of the j;rimi[.al eiti/en.s of Edinburgh to 
leave the toi\n. As .,o0n a>* tlie ( ourtiers know' that this order 
had luen given, they uiote to the ministers, telling them that 
it h.el Ix en proeured (roui the king by TIuntly, who, as they 
falsely nllcgrd, had ^i^ited him shortly before it had becm 
issued. 

On the morning of the 17th, Walter balcamjual, after com- 
plaining in his sermr»n <jf the banishment of so many innocent 
inveighed against the principal OctavianJ;, 
requested tlie nolilcruen ane^ gentlemen who 
were ]>resent to meet with the ministers in the Little 
Kirk after the' ( oneliisjon of the scTinon. As soon as they were 
assembled the meeting u,es addressed by Robert Bruce, one of 
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the foremost of the Edinburgh ministers, and it was deter- 
Inincd tliat a deputation sliould be sent to the King to remon- 
Bept^ation strate with him, and to demand the dismissal of his 
the King, councillors, James received them at the Tolbooth, 
and after some shaq; words had passed on both sides, left the 
toom without giving tiiem any answer. Upon the return of the 
"deputation Jo those who sent them, they found that the state of 
^ilfairs had greatly changed in their absence. As soon as they 
had left the church, a foolish minister had thought fit to occupy 
the minds of the excited multitude by reading to them the nar- 
rative of the destruction of Haman, from the book of Esther. 
Tumult in Whilst they were attending to this, some one among 
the streets. crowd, who, according to the poi)ular belief of the 
time, had been suborned by the courtiers, raised a cry of ‘Fly ! 
save yourselves I * Upon this, the whole congregation, with 
their minds full of the supposed treachery of the Octavians and 
the Popish lords, rushed out from the church in order to put 
on their armour. In a moment the streets were full of an 
alarmed crowd of armed mei^ who hardly knew what was the 
danger against which they had risen, or what were the steps 
whiai they were to take in order to provide against it. Some 
of them, not knowing what to do, rushed to the Folbooth, and 
demanded that the most obno.xious of the Octavians should be 
delivered up to them. 

Such a tumult as this was not likely to last long. 1'he 
provost had little difficulty in persuading men who had no 
is easily definite object in view to il'turn to their homes, a 
suppressed, whicli lic reccived the full support of the 

ministers. 

Jan^Vs conduct was not dignified. He seems to have 
been thoroughly frightened by what was passing around him, 
Behaviour of scnt at oncc to the ministers, to whose com 

the King, plaints he had so lately refused to listen, directing 
them to send another deputation to him at Holyrood, to whicli 
place of safety hf proceeded under the escort of the magistrates 
as soon as the tumult was pacified. 

Accordingly, in the evening, the new dci>utation set out for 
Holyrood, carrying with them a petition in which among other 
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things, they simply demanded that everything which had hecn 
done to the prejudice of the C:hurrh during the jKtst wackn 
should he at once annulled. Hiey can hardly have exjxxted 
that James would grant such a rc<}ucst as this. He was now nty 
Umger under the inllueiue of terror, and everyone who was in 
his company during ti^al afternoon mui^ have urged him not 
to gi\e way to such a graluit<»us acknowledgment oj defeat If 
he had received the deputation, and had announced to them 
that, though he was ro.uly to agree to any reasonable terms, he 
would not >uirciuier the rights of the Co)wm, there would have 
I)ccn nothing to ^ay against his c onduct ; but, instead of doing 
this, he was mean cTiough toempluy Lord Ochiltree to meet the 
deiaitatiiui on its uay, in order that he might terrify or cajole 
them /nt<> rciuniin^^ without fuJfiUiutt their mission.’ 

I'hc next moving James j,ct off for IJnlithgow, leaving 
hchind iiim a proclamation commanding all .strangers to leave 
H Sn\. Kdinhurgli at once, and ordering the removal of the 
i '-.’va'.!'. ('ijyrt.s of Justice. U was e\ideni that he in- 
t^ndrd to make Use of the tm\iult of the day before to bring 
the <pK '>tion In twia n tlm < lergy .and hinisclf to an is.suc# No 
doubt he was (U termined to make the mr)si of an affair VPhich 
was in reality t)f \eiy little ('onscspiem e ; but it is unlikely that he 
was inlhieiK'dl, as is generally ''Uppo.^d, by any very deep and 
hypocritical pf>licy. In Ids eyes, the tumult must have assumed 
fir ]<irger |ji-o])(jrtions than it d(»i:s to us, standing at this di.s- 
tance of tinu* ; and evc n if he liad not been surrounded by 
men wlio were unwilling to allow the Irutli to penetrate to his 
rars he wf)nl<l naturally supjjose that the ministers had Uikcn a 
far mote dire< t pari in ihcj chaurbnnce tlian had in reality been 
the case. 1 he iiunisUrs t cttainly did not take such a course XS* 
was like!) lo disabuse- him of Ins mistake. They wrote to I^rd 
Hanullcai, who, in c onse<iU(.nce of his elder brother s insanity, 
xva.s at llie head of the great house which ruled over the impor- 
tant district of Clydesdale, Ix gging him to come to Edinburgh, 
anc to put himself.it their Ix.ad.*^ On the follow'ing day Jlrucc 


iii 27^ ^ iTw' (Sp.,mswo<Kk* Society’s od.), 

'7. ISOC .S', /> Sctl. lix. 87 . 

i . u :)r4. T he Liter, before it rciicJaid the King's hand**, 
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preached with all his energy against the assailants of the Church, 

: ^notJier minister made a violent personal attack upon the 
Accordingly, on the 20th, the magistrates of Edinburgh 
ere ordered to commit as prisoners to the Castle the ministers 
the town, together with certain of the citizens, in order that 
might answer foj their proceedings on the day of the 
ault. Bruce and some others of the ministers, knowing 
ftt they could not expect a fair trial at the hands of their 
giponents, sought safety in flight.* Shortly afterwards, the 
t>uncil declared that the tumult had been an act of treason. 
%t the same time, the King issued a declaration, which he 
Inquired every minister to sign, on pain of losing his stipend. 
Jty this signature he was to bind him^‘lf to submit to the 
King’s judicatory in all civil and criminal causes, and esi)ecially 
in questions of treason and sedition. 

James was determined to show that physical force at least 
was on his side. There was scarcely a noble in Scotland who 
Retiur<»s«tto displcasurc U[>on the pretensions 

submisMon, of the clorgy ; and ^hc King had soon at his com- 
mand a force which made all resistance useless. On 
Janurft-y r, 1597, he entered Edinburgh, and received the sub- 
mission of the townsmen. Going to the High Church, he 
declared his determination to uphold the reformed religion. At 
the same time, however, he refrained from any declaration of his 
intention to pardon those who had taken part in the late tumult, 
and left them with the charge of treason hanging over their 
heads. 

It had not been very difficult to overj^ower the resijstance 
of the ministers ; but it was by no means so easy to devise a 
scheme by which such collisions might be prevented 
position of for the future. There were, in fact, only two ways 
: in which it was possible to obviate the continual 

: danger of a renewal of the quarrel. On the one hand, James 
hnight, if he W’ere strong enough, recall into existence the 
^abolished Episcoj)acy, or, in other words, he might attempt 

in some way or t>ther altered, .so as to contain expression^ of appro- 
|)alion of the tumult. 

* Ca/iicruwJ, y, 514-521 ; iii, 32-35. 
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once more to keep the ministers in silence tincl subjcctioh by 
means of members of their own order. On the o^ier ^nd, 
there was a proposal which had been often made for admitting 
the representativ’os of the Church to a sliare in the deliberAions 
of Parliament, without givini; to those re})rescniatives any 
title or jurisdiction derived from the Cro^vvn. Parliament would 
thus, it mi^^ht be hope<1, ste]r in some degree into the place 
which was oc('U[)ie(l by the body which bore the same name m 
England, so as to give full play to all the social forces which 
existed in tlie ('ountry, and to support the Crown in its efforts 
to mediate between the nobility and the clergy. 

This last srheme had the advantage of the advocacy of the 
Secretary, John Lindsay of llalcarresd who was decidedly the 
ablest statesman in the country. Irreconcilably op- 
t'i-.'VTn ..r povcd to the pretensions of the ministers to an indc- 
' j)en(lent ])osition, he was no less oppo.sed to the equally 
exorbitant i)retonsions of the high nf>bility. It was to him 
that the representatives of the smaller landed gcrUr>' owed their 
introdiK ti«»n into Parliament. ^ He ho])ed to he able by their 
means to ( oimlcrhalance to some extent the votes of tht; heads 
of the great feudal houses. In the same sg>irit, he was anxious 
to see the repTesentatives of the ('hurch adiled to the numbers 
of those wh.o were summoned to Parliament to treat of matters 
of nati<inal concern.- 

' Tiu r.iLl ih.a he j»ii{ ii for\vnr<l in the ^j)^ng itf 1 $^^6, in connection 
wilh a ''( ii< me M hii Ii m.i'’le the re-.t.nati' »n '»f {»re!aey ui»posTit)le, s»hows 
ih.it he 'h'l Tint .i ct>vcit niean-> •»!' uiUediicing Kpiscopacy, 

\. 420. 

‘ U IS I'riU’ially suj.posetl Ih.at the gicsatest <Uhjr\)liy wimhl have l>ecu 
fomyl Nvilh ihi Hl-h Vri-!^>terian cU my. Vet if, \vas in desirable, 
a sll’iiulalion h;\>l h< eii niado that th<' ri-pu'-entatlvos of the ('hutch Ih 
1 .oliunMii '.hf(iil l nlwnys he laymen, it i> unlikely that they would hnvc 
rc-'isted. r\! till* ( onforeiKs; nt JJolyro/xl Ihyiue in ‘*lt WAS dc- 

mandcil, who ronld vote for the Kirk, if not iniai-ilers? Answered, it 
iniglit st.and better with the oftire <»f an older rn deacon nor of n mintsler, 
tlnyh.ivmg o.mmi.^.ion from ll.e Kiik and sul>ject to render an account 
of their doing at the Ch neral As.t midy, and that, inlced, we would have 
the Kirk as fnir enjoying her i^riviJoges as any other, and have Uh Msi-* 
jesiy satisfied, and the affair-, of the common wval helpc<l ; but not with 
the binder, wreek and conuiUion of the spiritual miiiLtry^ of (iod^s wor- 
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Yet, specious as this scheme appears, it may well be doubted 
whether i4 would have been attended with any satisfactory results. 
It is^true that if the evils under which Scotland was labouring 
htid been merely the results of a defect in the institutions of 
Not likely to country, no plan could possibly have been de- 
#uccecd. vised which •was more likely to be successful than 
the union qf the bodies w'hicb were in reality two distinct 
Parliaments, legislating independently of one another, and 
constantly coming into collision. But the truth was, that the 
two Parliaments were in reality the leaders of two distinct 
peoples living within the limits of one country, and that any 
attempt to bring them to wr)rk together would only have been 
attended by a violent explosion. If, indeed, James had been 
a different man, and if he had from the beginning of his reign 
given a sympathising but not unlimited co-operation to the cause 
of the ministers, which was in reality the cause of good order 
as w’ell as of religion, he might have been able to mediate 
with effect between the two classes of his subjects. If, for 
instance, he had been a man such as was the great founder of 
the Dutch Republic, the clergy would at least have listened 
to hiifl respectfully when he told them that, for political reasons, 
it was impossible to deal as they wished with the northern Earls. 
At all events they would not have been goaded into unwise 
assertions of questionable rights by the supposition, which, 
however ill-founded, was by no means unreasonable, that the 
King was at heart an enemy to the Protestant religion as well 
as to the political pretensions of the clergy. 

shipping, and >alvation uf his people (Crt/<47T<.'tW, v. 752), In 1592, at 
the time when the acts confirming the Presbylcrian system were j^assed, 
Ae English Resident wrote as follows : Sumlry laws arc made in favovir 

of the Church ; but tlie request of the ministry to have vole in Parliament 
is denied, notwilh.'itanding lliat they pressed the same earnestly, in regard 
that the temporalitic.> of the prelates (having place in Parliament for the 
Church) were now erected and put in temporal lords and persons, ami that 
the number of the prelates remaining are few and not suttkient to serve 
for the Church in Porliamcnt ” (Powes to ljurghley, June 6, ISO^* 

xlviii. 44). The real diflkully would have come from the nobles, 
if the ministers could have liecn convince<l that the King was acting in 
good faith. 
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But this was not to be. James found himself in a j>osition 
from which there was no satisfactory way of escape, ^le fcim4 
DiiTirviUics himself led on, step by step, from an undertaking in 
of James. which he at first embarked with a view to rcstrahi 
encroachments upon his own ]>i>wcr, till, before his death, he 
had himself encroached hr upon the ^)roi)er domain of the 
clergy, and had s(^wn tlie seeds of the whirlwind which was tft 
sweep away his son. 

It soon l)C('ame e\idont that there were considerable diffi- 
ciillic‘> to be overcome hetore the cleri^y and the noliility could 
be brought to work together in Parliament. It was not easy to 
obtain the ( tm>ont of tlio ministers to the change, sus[)iciou.s 
as they nalinally were of llie intentions which might be pm- 
coaled under the King s proposd. 'Phe only chance of gaining 
the apjiioval of a (loneral A^H*mbl}- lay in resorting to a 
inanoniMv. It was well known that the character of the 
Assembly \va> in a great measure iidhien^ ed by the locality in 
whidi it met,,!', few of the ministers were able to afford to 
travel from distant parts of tht^ coimtr}'. Arc ordingdy, James 
sumnu»ned the Asscinbl) to meet at Pcrtli, itt order 
r tl)at it miuln be eomenient for the minisltrs of 


the imrlli to attend, Tbc.-e rjR-n b.nd never sharcrl 


the feelings which animated tlieir bjcthrcn in the .south, and 


were gejurally rcgaided ]>y the High Presbyterian party as 
ignorant .anti unleaf ned. 'I'here were, however, on this occasion 


S])ecial reasons which would move them ttj take part with the 
King. It they uere irfsoine measure rut tjff from the intellec- 


tual moveincnl of Kdinburgh and St. Andievvs, they were far 
more ]'>raf. lit ally aeijuaintcil with the power of the northern 
hvarls. It the < taihst ation ()l the lands of Huntly and Krrc^i 
would in n alily ha\e ser\ed the Protestant cause, it cannot be 
doul)ted tliai thtise men would have been ready to cry out for 
it. In lealily they must have known that they would have been 
the first to suffer from the confusion into which the country 
would have been thrown by any attempt to c.ayy’ such a sentence 
into execution, at\d tlicy wa,‘re re.ady to Mt[)[)ort the authority of 
tlic King, whicli promised them the best chance of a i]iiiet life 
for the future. 
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When the Assembly met at Perth, on l^'ebruary 29, the 
King wa§ not contented with leaving the northern ministers to 

, come to their own conclusions. The courtiers were 

Assembly employed to flatter and caress them. I’hey were 

at Perth. , , , . . - , . 

told that It was time for them to make a stand 
against the arrogance? of the Popes of Edinburgh. They 
were closet^^ with the King himself, who used all the argu- 
ments at his Ssposal to win them to his side. The result was 
seen as soon as the first great question was brought before the 
Assembly. They were asked whether the Assembly was lawfully 
convened or not The Pligh Presbyterian jiarty declared that 
it w'as not, as it had been summoned by royal authority ; but, in 
spite of all their efforts, the question w^as decided against them. 

As soon as this point was settled, James proposed thirteen 
articles, to which he wished them to give their replies. The 
question of the vote in Parliament he left to another occasion, 
but lie obtained permission to propose to a future Assembly 
alterations in the external government of the Church. The 
Assembly also agreed that no minister should find fault with 
the King’s proceedings until he had first sought for remedy in 
vain, ^lor was he to denounce anyone by name from the pulpit, 
excepting in certain exceptional circumstances. 'Fhe ministers 
were forbidden to meet in extraordinary conventions, and leave 
was given to the Presbyteries of Moray and Aberdeen to treat 
with the Earl of Huntly, who was asking, with no very good 
grace, for admission into the Protestant Church. 

The King had thus gained the consent of the Assembly 
to the view which he took on most of the questions at issue 
between himself and the clergy. But a vote obtained by Court 
Influence could not possibly have commanded the respect of 
those who were bound by it, and it w^as not by the shadow of 
legality which was thus thrown over the royal acts that the 
Melvilles and the Blacks were to be restrained from pronoun- 
cing the whole affair to be a mere caricature of the true Assem- 
blies of the Chui^h.^ 

* Melville’s Diary, 403-414. Rook of the Universal Kirk (Bannatyiie 

Club), 889. 
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'IVo months later another Assembly met at Dundee, 
])rincipally composed of the same class of i)ersons,iftnd»ani 5 

mated by a similar spirit. I’hcy ay^recd to accepj the 
As-sLinMy submissioH (jf Iluntly, Errol, and Angus, and gavfc 

at Dundee. . . _ , • i . • i 

permission for their absolution from the sentence 
of excommunication which had been pronounced upon them. 
They consented that a commission should l)e granted to certain 
of the j)rinci[)al ministers to t.onfer from time t » time with the 
King’s Commissioneis on the subject of the settlement of the 
ministers’ stipend.s, and to give tlieir advice to the King on all 
matters ('oncoming the affairs of the Church. 'Fliis appoint- 
ment was long afterwards rcgauled as the first step towards 
the introduction ot bishops. lUii it may be doubted whether 
as yet James had formed any such intention. At present, his 
wishes seem to have been confined to the discovery of some 
means by which his authority might be maintained, and his 
experience c)l the last two Assemblies may well base led him 
to suppose that ho (oulcl effect his jiurpose far better by the 
use ot his personal inlluem'c than by any change in the existing 
system of ( huich government. 


On June 2f>, ilic three EarK were released from thcTr cx- 
communii'aliun at .\berdecn, u]K>n de('Iaring their adhesion to 

onul'‘"i. have inwardly revolted. 

necessary it might liave been to relieve 
them frum civil penalties, the ministers wlu) hung back from 
ccjuntcnaiu ing this scene ot Ippinrisy .stand out in bright con- 

t(, S,> r '''■ si'iii-ostd penitents to submit 

10 Siirh an indignity. 

ler^ f ‘he Edinburgh minis- 

oric inj't ? to occupy .heir pulpits. ThctownhacE 

but io un i ’'f of Dec ember 1 7, 

sure foundadon^'^'^'iT*^ *' '1^ t-'^iablished his authority on a 
to live f great nobles were reduced 

return ofTlu 

this time ue ! n had predicted. From 

hear no more of mtr.gucs with foreign j-owers for 
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the overthrow of the monarchy. The Church, too, had, by 
tnea«s wiiich will not bear too close inspection, been induced to 
renounce some of its most exorbitant pretensions, and it 
Seemed as if days of peace were in store for Scotland. 

Everything depended on the spirit in which James took 
in hand the measure by which he hoped to obtain for the 
Proposal monsters a vote in Parliament, and on the success by 
that the vrm8k his efforts were attended. On December 13 

clergy , , 

j^ouid ^ Parliament met, and the Commissioners appointed 
in ^ by thc last Assembly, who had no doubt come to an 
understanding with the King, petitioned that the 
Church might be represented in future Parliaments. Here, 
however, they met with unexpected obstacles. I'he great men 
who sat in Parliament >vere by no means willing to see their 
debates invaded by a crowd of ministers, or even by lay dele- 
gates who should be responsible to an ecclesiastical assembly. 
Unwilling to assent to the proposal, and yet desiring not 
to displease the King, they passed an Act authorising those 
persons to sit in Parliament *\ 1 io might be appointed by the 
Kin^to the offices of Bishop or Abbot, or to any other prelacy. 
Suen an Act was in reality in direct oiiposition to the petition 
which had been presented. The Commissioners had asked 
for scats for representatives of the clergy. The Parliament 
granted seats to two classes of persons : to laymen wffio had 
accepted ecclesiastical titles in order to enable tliem to hold 
Church property, and to ministers who were appointed by the 
King, and who need not have any fellow-feeling at all with 
their brethren. It was said at the time that those who assented 
to this Act were induced to do so by the belief that no minister 
•would accept a bishopric from the King, and that they would 
thus be able to shelve for ever so distasteful a subject. At the 
same time, they took care to point out that tlieir wish w^as that 
the new Bishops should, if they ever came into existence, be 
employed to exercise jurisdiction of some kind or other, by 
enacting that th^ King should treat with thc Assembly on thc 
office to be exercised by them ‘ in their spiritual policy and 
government in the Church.' ' 

' Acts of Pari, Scot I, iv. 130. 
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On IVlarcIi 7 , i 59 ^» Assembly met once more at Dun** 
dec. As un former cn easi^jns, every influenre >vas ustd t# wih 
^ o\cr the members to support the })olicy of the Cpurt. 
a.seruy 'I'herc \vas one, however, amongst those who hafl 
l>icscnted themselves who was Vnom^ to he in- 
tractable. Andrew ^Melville was not to be seduced or in*^ 
timidated in the perfcjrmam e of his duty. James^Jjad, accord- 
ingly, in no very straightforward wa>s taken njr'asures to pre- 
\n.iu\^ bis sluiring in tlic disc ussions of the Assembly. 

Shuiiic pu ceding summer he had himself visited 

Si. Andrc^^^ and, umlcr his influence, a new rule 
Iiad been laid d(n\n bywhuh all teachers in the University 
who (lid not at the same time hold a ministerial charge were 
prohibited from taking any ])art in C'hurch assemblies. He 
now, in virtue of tlii.^ rule, which can hardly have been made 
ex(x*pt for tlie oxpuss jairpose of e\( hiding the great leader of 
the ('hurdt party, refused to all(.)w Melville to take his scat. 

It was not witliout op])osilion that tlie King carried his 
])(»mt. He (le< hired that \shal h(i desired was not to 
i.rup.-.V" have ‘ rapisiuaal or Anglit an bishops.’ He wished 
.\no\\ui. \sisesi of the minis! ly shoulcf lake 

])art in the (KJil)ciation.s the (.’oum il and of tlie Parliament, 
in order that tliey miglit be able to sj>eak on behalf of the 
(Church. He himself look a share in tlie debates, and allowed 
himself to make an unfair use of his position to interrupt the 
s])eakcrs, and to bear d(A\n all o[»po‘>ition. At last, by a small 
majority, the As.^^.mbl) (‘lerided that lilty erne represen tutivevS of 
the (duirdi should \ole in Pailiamcnl. 1’he election of these 
was to ]>ertain in ]Mrt to the King and in part to the Church, 
d hey did not think fit to descend any further into particulars*' 
at the time. An c»p])<)rtunity w'a> to be allowed to tlie variejus 
Prc‘shyic*ri(‘s and S) nods to consider of the precise fKisition which 
was t(; be oci'upied by the future representatives. A convention 
was afterwards to be held, at which three [)ersons nominated by 
each Synod and six doft^^rs of the Universities were to be pre- 
sent. It was only, lir)wcver, in the iin])robable ca.se of the Con- 
vention being unanimous on the points which were to l>e sub- 
mitted to it, that its decision w^as to he final in settling the 
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position of the representatives of the Church. If diflerences 
opiniem arose, a report was to be made to the next General 
Assepibly, which would itself take the matter in hand. 

Accordingly the Convention met at Falkland on July 25, 
and decided that the representatives should be nominated by 
,, the King ou^ of a list of six, which was to be sub- 

Con- . 1 , . 1 , 1 1 

vftntionat nijitcd to him by the Church upon each vacancy. 

Fivlkhind. » t- . u 

I heURprcsentative, when chosen, was to be respon- 
sible for his actions to the General Assembly, and was to i^ropose 
nothing in Parliament for which he had not the express warrant 
of the Church. * As, however, the meeting was not unanimous, 
the final decision was left to the next General Assembly. 

It is obvious that this scheme was entirely different from 
that which had been proposed by the Parliament. What the 
Convention had agreed upon was the admission of a body of 
men into Parliament who would be able to keep in check the 
temporal lords. What the Parliament had consented to was 
the admission of men who w'ould assist the Crown and the 
nobility in keeping in check the clergy. Between these two 
plans ^arnes was now called upon to decide. As far as we can 
judge,* he had hitherto been in earnest in his declarations that 
he had no wish to re establish Episcopacy. He was at no time 
able to keep a secret long, and, if he had been acting hypocri- 
tically, bis real sentiments would have been certain to ooze out 
in one quarter or another.^ Bui, however this may have been, 

* Caldcrmody vi, 17. 

* There is no direct evidence on one sitle or the other. But the 
frequency with which James’s design of establishing the bishops is spoken 
of by Nicolson in his despatches to the English Govcrnmenl in the course 

the following year, warrants us in founding upon his silence at an 
-earlier periml a strong presumption that there was no such design formed 
up to the autumn of 1598. The following passage in a letter written when 
the subject was before Parliament in 1597 is intere.sting : “ The same d.ay 
the articles given by the Kirk was dealt in again. The King seemed 
•willing to have yielded them contentment, and so they acknowledge it in 
the pulpit and other^ays. But the Council was against them, saying, if 
they should have place in Parliament and Council, it were meet for the 
King’s honour that they had the title of some degree by the name of .some 
nlegree of prelacy, and so they should be of more estimation with the 
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he certainly had not taken all this trouble in order to introduce 
fifty-one delegates of the General Assembly within tlfc warlls df 
Parliament. What he wanted was a body of men who ^ould 
give weight to the decisions of Parliament in dealing with tKe 
cases in which there had hitherto been a conflict between the 
tw'o jurisdictions ; and it is no wonder that he thought that he 
could have attained his end, if a certain number ^ representa- 
tives had been elected for life. As far as we ollfi be justified in 
ascribing to James any definite plan at all, it is probable that 
he expected that the Parliament, thus reinforced, would support 
him in the maintenance of his jurisdiction in all external matters, 
whilst all ])urely ecclesiastical affairs would be left, as before, to 
the fieneral Assembly. 

The best thing James could have done w’ould have been to 
throw’ up the whole scheme, and to wait for better days. 1‘he 
j t jhink' existing between the nobility and the clergy, 

and the little confidence with w^hich he was regarded 
ministers, rendered his conciliatory proposal 
incapable of being carried out • It was certain that the scheme 
of the convention would never be accepted by Parliament, and 
even if it had been accepted, it would probably have* been 
imjiossible to reduce it to working order. The time might 
come when a wise and firm Government might be able to 
oven ome the difficulties by which the double representation of 
the nation was encumbered ; but that time had not yet arrived. 

Nor was it likely that James would do anything to anticipate 
such a time. He became more and more enamoured of the 
measure whi<Ji had been jwoposed by the Parliament, and he 
felt an increasing desire for the re-establishment of Episcopacy 


people, baying tliat when the (^uccn of Kngl and called any to be of her 
Council for ihcir wibdoin, bhc honourc<l them with the title of Knight or 
other degree, and with<-»ut some degree of piclacy or other it was not meet 
they should have place in his Council, thereby thinking the ministers would 
not receive title and place thereby. liut the King, seeing the lords would 
not otherwise agree unt(j their motion, willed them not to refuse it, pro- 
mising to lind a myd ” [? middle ur compromise] “for them therein. 
Wherein they retain the matter to their choice until they may advise with the 
General Assembly.” - Nicolson to Cecil, Dec. 23, 1597, S, I\ Scott, Ixi. 65. 
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as the only possible means of bringing the clergy to submit to 
his own a«thority. With Episcopacy as an ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, ^he had, at least as yet, no sympathy whatever. He 
regarded it simply as a device for keeping the clergy in order, 
and he did not see that by the very fact of his clothing the 
officials who were appointed by him for this purpose with an 
etclesiastical^itle, he was preparing for himself a temptation 
which wouldslipn lead him to interfere with tho.se strictly 
ecclesiastical matters which were beyond his province. He had 
hitherto been in pursuit of an object which w^as at least worthy 
of the efforts of a statesman. He was now entering upon a path 
in which the wisest man could not avoid committing one 
blunder after another. 

It was in preparing the ‘ Kasilicon Doron,' the work which 
James drew up in the autumn of this year,^ for the instruction 
The * lia which, as he intended it to be kept 

idiicon ^ from public knowledge, may be supposed to contain 
his real thoughts, that he first gave expression to his 
opinions on this subject. In«this book he spoke clearly of 
his wish to bridle the clergy, if possible, by the reintroduction 
of BiShops into the Church. He was not likely to feel less 
strongly in the following year, when he was again 
^599. irritated by a renewal of his old quarrel with Bruce 
and the ministers of Edinburgh, respecting the amount of 
licence which was to be allowed to them in speaking of State 
affairs in the pulpit. At the same time, his own conduct was 
such as to give rise to grave suspicions. Not only did the 
sentiments expressed in the ‘ Basilicon Doron ' become generally 
known, when it was found impossible to keep the existence of 
the book any longer a secret, but ho allowed himself to engage 
in those intrigues with the Catholic Powers of Europe, in tlie 
hope of obtaining their support at the death of Elizabeth, w hich 
afterguards gave rise to so much scandal. Seton, the President 
of the Session, and Elphinstone, who had lately become Seerc* 
tary in the plact; of Lindsay of Balcarres, were known to be 

* The earliest mention of the book is probably in the undated advices 
from Nicolson ascribed by Mr. Thorpe to Oct. 1598, ScotL 

Ixiii, so. 
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Catholics. Montrose, who had long befriended the northern 
Karls, was api)ointed Chancellor, and Huntly himsel# was^ cort- 
stantly seen at Court, and was raised to the dignity ^of a 
Manjuis, an honour which was by no means conntcrt>alanced fn 
the eyes of the clergy by the gift of a similar title to the Protes- 
tant Hamilton. • 

^rewards the end of 1599, James determined to make a last 
attempt to change the purpose of the ministers/i^he Assembly 
Confcicn. e ^ mcct ut Montroso in March, but he thought 
at before lie presented himself before it, it would be 

well to sinmnon a conference of the principal ministers to meet 
him at Hoi} rood in the preceding November. It was in vain, 
however, that he did his best to induce them to agree to the 
a]>poiiUincnt of rei)rescntali\cs for life, and to his proposal that 
these reiiiescntatives should bear the title of Bishops.^ When 
the Assembly met at Montrose, no better success 
M attended his efforts. It was there decided, that the 
ontn .c*. r<j|,ix‘sentalives of the A.ssembly who were to vote 
in Parliament should only hold their position for a year, and 
that they were to be tied down by such a body of restriction.s 
that it would lie impossible for them to be anything els6 than 
the obedient servants of the Assembly. 

Janies had thus brought himself into a jiosition from which 
it was difficult to extricate himself with dignity. , He must 
^ either a'^senl to the nomination of representatives who 

y i f would never be permuted to vote, or he must appoint 
* Bishups w ho, unless he could contrive to impose them 

by fr>rrc upon the unwilling Church, would not be allowed to 
exen ise any jurisdic lion whatever. Under these circumstances, 
c\eryt]iing foinbined to lead him to choose the alternative 
which was offered by the Parliament. It was not, however, 
till after the strange incident of the Cowrie Plot had brought 
him once more into eollision with the ministers who refused 
to believe his exj>lanation of that mysterious occurence, that 
he made up his mind to take the final step., On October 14 
1600, he summoned a Convention of Commi.s.sioners from the 
various synods, whose consent he obtained to the appointment 
* Calda-U'ood^ v. 746. 
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’^of three Bishops in addition to the few who were still surviving 
fpom*am<wigst those who had been formerly nominated. These 
f Bishops took their seats, and voted in the Parliament which 
"lAet m November,' but they had no place whatever assigned 
to them in the organi/atioii of the Church. The exact ])art 
taken by the Convention in this nomination is uncertain ; but it 
‘S clear that,^s it was not a General Assembly, it had no riglu 
to act in th(^>|gme of the Church. The rank, therefore, of 
these new Bishops cannot be regarded as anything more tlian 
that which could be derived from a civil appointment by the 
Crown, whif'h was covered over by the partici2:)ation of a few 
ministers who were altogether unauthorised to deal with the 
matter. I'he whole of the labouis and intrigues of the last 
three years had been throwm away, and James had done nothing 
more than he might have done immediately upon the passing 
of the Act of Parliament in 1597.^ 

The i)osition which James had thus taken uj) tow aids the 
Scottish Presbyterians, wms likel> to affoc t his < onduc t w hen 
The English caiiic to deal witl^the h'nglish Puritans. I ‘'or the 
Succcs^i4>n. present J ames^s attention was draw n aside to the w 01 k 
pf mfiking good his claim to the Englisli thione. hoi soin(' 
i-years Englishmen had been looking forward with anxiety to 

V * CaUleiwood lepioscnts tliein as being chosen ])y ‘the King willi 
Commissioners and the minister^* theic convened.' Nicol^on writes: 
P According to my last, the King lalnuired the electing of the Uishop'. 
^iixcccding earnestly ; >et foi that the same was to he tlenc with gei^cial 
Allowance of the Kirk, he directed the Lortl Ihcsidcnt, Secretary, .and 
ttlhcrs to confci with the ('onnmssiuncis of the Kuk, win), standing upon 
what w.as set down at the General Assembly last at MDiitiose, the King 
not pleased therewith, noi with the coldness of the estates thcicin, got it 
consented unto that the three new Ihsluips . . . should ha\e\otewith 
the prelates, and so they had it this ilay, lea\ingtheii fuilhcr authonties 
io the next Cieneral Assembly.” NieoKon to t'ceil, Ko\. 15, lOoo, .s. J\ 
^otL Ixvi. 96. 

Wiiters frequently sjicak of the King’s Pishops as if they wcie in 
“'em c way connected with the apptuntment of nqirosentativcs assented to 
the Assembly of*Montrose. Such, howc\ei, is e\idcntly not the case, 
they derivcil their lille simply from the Act of rarhamcnl an<l the pre- 
rogative of the Crown. At the Asscmhl> whuh met at Hurnti^kmd in 
-601, there seems to have been no refciencc to the Ihshoi^s on either side. 
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the death of Elizabeth, and had prognosticated that it would be 
followed by internal convulsions, if not by a foreignr invasion. 
Curious j)ersons reckoned up a list of fourteen claimants to the 
Crown, ^ not one of whom could show a title perfectly freefrofti 
objection. Of these, however, the greater number must have 
known that they had no chance even of obtaining a hearing, 
deriving their claims, as they did, from sovereigns, who reignefl 
before Henry VIT., and thus ignoring the riglit'* of the House 
of Tudor. The only one of these whose claim had been 
riiie of the prominently brought forward was Isabella, the eldest 
inf.inta. daughtcr of Philip II, of Spain. Those who asked 
that a Spanish princess should wear the crown of Elizabeth, 
urged that she was dcscen<lcd from a daughtcr of William the 
Conejucror, from a daughter of Plenry II., and from a daughtcr 
of Henry ITT. They also brought forward the fact that her 
ancestor, Louis VUl. of Franco, had been chosen to the throne 
of England, and they argued that his dcscenriants had a right 
tooccu])ythe throne in preference to the descendants of John.* 
Such reasoning was by no menps conclusive, and the support 
of her title by the more violent (Catholics was not likely to con- 
ciliate the nation in her behalf. 

In fiict the only doubt which would by any possibility be 
raised was, whether the succession would fall to the House of 
Suffolk, or to the House of Stuart 

'fho Parliamentary title was undoubtedly vested in the 
Suffolk line. By an Act of Ikarliament, Henry VIII. had been 
^ , ^ emj)owercd lb dispose of the succession by will ; and 
r.f thp Suf- he had directed that, after his own children and 
^ ■ their issue, the Lady Frances, the eldest daughtcr of 

his sister Mary, Diiclicss of Suffolk, should succeed Failing 
her and her < hiUlren, her ])]ace was to be taken by her sister 
Eleanor. A fler the death of Lady J ane Hray, who was the eldest 
daughter of the T.ady Frances, the claims of the elder branch 
of the Suffolk line were represented by Lady Jane’s next sister, 
Catherine. If Eliza])cth had died before 1^87, there can be 


* Introduction to the Cofrc^pouikmc of Jame^ VL with , 5 **V A*. Cecil. 

- Dolcnian (Persons), Confrence on the Uncces^ion^ 15 1, 
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little doubt that Catherine Gray, or one of her family,^ would 
hiive^uc(;peded hen As long as the Queen of Scots was alive, 
the reasons which had determined the nation to support 
Hen^ VIIL in excluding the House of Stuart were still of im- 
► portance. With the execution of Mary all these objections fell 
to the ground. There ;f\’as now no sufficient cause for tamper- 
aJldofthe ing with the ordinary rule of hereditary succession. 
Stuart line. 'J^srliamcnt had been allowed to follow its own 
wishes, an Act would undoubtedly have been passed securing 
the succession to James, who w’as the representative of his great- 
grandmother Margaret, the eldest daughter of Henry VII. But 
the prejudices of the Queen stood in the way. She w^as de- 
termined that in her lifetime no one should be able to call him- 
self her heir. But that when, in the course of nature, she should 
be removed from the throne, James would be acceptable, with 
scarcely an exception, to the whole English nation, was unde- 
niable. The desire to return to the regular course was cer- 
tainly strengthened by the position in which the Suffolk family 
stood at the end of Elizabeth’s ^igrt. There were doubts as to 
the validity of the marriage of Catherine Gray with the Earl of 
Hertford, and, consequently, of the legitimacy of his eldest son, 
Lord Beauchamp, If the marriage should be hereafter i)rovcd 
to be invalid, Lord Beauchamp’s claim w’ould be worthless ; if, 
on the other hand, if should be proved to be valid, the claim 
of any representative of the younger branch of the Suffolk line 
would be equally worthless. 

If the Parliamentary title were discanlcd, the claim of James 
was certain to prevail. Lawyers indeed had been found who 
Arguments discovercd that his cousin, Arabella Stuart, 

descended from Margaret, the sister of 
Stuart. Henry VIIL, had a better title, as she had been 
born in England, whereas James had been born in Scotland. 
It w^as a maxim of the English law, they argued, that no 
alien could inherit land in England. If, therefore, James 
was incapable of inheriting an acre of land south of the 
Tweed, he was sfill more incapable of inheriting the whole 
realm. A few of the more moderate Catholics would have 
welcomed the accession of Arabella, as they thought it more 
* She herself died in 1567. 
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likely that they would obtain toleration from her than from a 
King wlio had been nursed in the Presbyterian Ghurfh (^f 
Scotland ; but with this exception, these crotchets of the law- 
yers mot with no response in the nation. 

The only obstacle which was likely to oppose itself to the 
realisaiion of the wishes of the people ajosc from the character 
of jamcs hiiuself. For some years he W'as unable t6 
; believe that he could obtain the objeefbf his desires 

lalM. 

in Kngi.v .tC witliout soiuc superhumaii effort of nis own. He was 
bent u])on getting together a party who would sujiport his claims 
when the day of trial came. He intrigued with Essex, with 
Mountjoy, and even willi the rebel Tyrone.* If he did not con- 
sent to lu ad an army for the invasion of England, he at all events 
gave no decided refusal when the projiosal was made to him. 

Mari) of his counsellors and associates in Scotland had been 
anxious to embark him on a still more dangerous course. The 
ih- c ahn'k Calholifs about him wished him to become King of 
iMricnt:. iMiglciul with tlic assistaiicc of tlie Pope, to grant 
lilierly of ( (uiscicncc to the Cajjiolics of both kingdoms, and to 
set Presbyterians and l^uritans at defiance. I'hey were anxious 
to engage him in a <'orrcsi)ondence with the Pope himself. In 
1599, a Certain Edward Drummond was about to jiroceed to 
Rome. James (.onsented to entrust him with letters addressed 
to the Duke of J’ lorencc, tlie Duke of Savoy, and some of 
the Cardinals, asking them to support the apiiointment of the 
Bisho]) c)f \'ais()n -a Scotchman, named Chisholm — to the 
Cardinalate, who was 'expected to watch over the interests 
of jamer> at Rome. Rut James resolutely refused to wTitc 

' Thi', li-UtT l.^ Tyrone among the T an^d, MSS.^ Ixxxiv. fol, 79 a 
Tyr< )ues in the .S’, /*. Scotl. Ixvi. 28, The whole siilijcct of tb^ 

relations heUNeen Jamc'^ the English jwrilcs is Ireatcil of at sumc 
length by Mr. linice in his intr<Khictit»n to the Curn spondcim of Jixmes Vi, 
icitJi Sir K. Cci iL Tliese letter'* add one 01 two new facts to the history, 
hut their cliief value consists in the light wdiich they throw upon the cha- 
r.acter of Cecil. Nothing can be more instructive than theconlra.st betw'een 
the tone of these letters .and those of D^rd Henry Howard, which have so 
often, in spite of repeated protests, been taken to rc))rcsent Cecil’s feelings 
as well as hi>. policy. 

- Gray to Salisbury, Oct, 3, 1 608. Uaffichi MSS, exxvi. fol. 59, 
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to the Pope himself, not because he had any scruple about 
ntgotiatiilg with him, but because he objected to address him as 
Thesufre * Father/ Elphinstonc, the Secretary of State, 
fetter urged on by men higher in authority than hiin- 
. to I e ope. persuaded Drummond to draw up a letter to the 
Pope asking for the Bishop’s ai^pointment and explaining that 
the bearer was^directed to say that James had no intention of 
persecuting the Catholics. Elphinstonc slipped this letter in 
amongst the others which were awaiting James’s signature as he 
.was going out hunting, and had the titles added afterwards by 
Drummond. Some time later, information that this letter had 
been delivered in Rome reached Queen Elizabeth, and she 
directed her ambassador to remonstrate with James. James 
summoned Elphinstonc to bear witness that no such letter had 
been sent, and Elphinstone not only avowed his ignorance of 
the letter, hut persuaded Drummond on his return from Rome 
to support him in his falsehood.* 

* Elphinstone was subsequently created Lord JLilmcrino. In 1608 
the whole story came out. The narrative as given al>ovo is taken from 
his letter* to the King, Oct. 2i, i6o8 {Hatfidd exxvi. fob 67), and 

from his rclalicm in CalJenvood^ v. 740. My reasons for believing it will 
be given when I come to deal with Balmerino’s trial. In the meanwhile 
the following extract from ajetter of the Jesuit Creichlon will serve to put 
Jameses conduct in a clear light : As touching the President’s ” 

f Balmerino’s) “ confession to have sent the despatch to Pope and Cardinals 
without llis Majesty’s ctmseiU or commandment, I will not mell me with 
; that, nor anything what it may merit. But becryisc I asdsted >fr. Edward 
Drummond in all that negotiation (thinking it to be to the King’s weal 
f and service) and communication of all the letters that were brought for 
^ that affair, J thought it expedient to inform you of the verity of all. There 
Iwiyj nothing wrought in that negotiation which was not thought to be for 
'^e King’s Majesty’s service, which wras to procure the Bishop of Vaison’s 
Advancement to the degree of Cardinal, to the end that llis Majesty should 
"^ave iij tVic College of Cardinals one of his true and faithful subiects' to 
‘dvance liis Majesty’s service, anti dash and slop that which might be 
^|his preiudice , and specially that they should not excommunicate His 
Jajesty, or absolve his^ subjects from their obedience, as there wa> some 
that time busy to procure it. . . . It was not given to understand to the 
^pe that the King’s Majesty was in any tUsposition either to come [f/V] or 
the Catholic religion, for the contrary w\as contained expressly in 
^'letters, , . . saying that, albeit he remained constant in that religion 
I. G 
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There is no difficulty in learning what James thought at 
this time on the subject of the toleration of the Cntliolicsi In 
a letter written before his accession to the English throne, he 
expressed himself ])reciscly as he afterwards did to his 
opiiiimi on first English Earliament, that he was unwilling that ' 
toiermon. blood of any man should.be shed for diversity of 
o] union in religion, but that he was aLso unwilling that tHfe 
Catholics should become siifTiciently numerouS^to oppress the 
IVolestants. He would be glad that priests and Jesuits should 
be banished, and that all further spread of the religion might 
thus quickly be put a stop to without persecution.' 

SiK'h an idea was not very practical, but it was at least 
the expression of a desire to esca])e from that miserable intoler- 
ance with which Europe in every corner was defiled. 

In his effort to bring into existence a better order of society, 
James would receive no heli> from Elizabeth’s ministers. In 
their opinion, the only reasonable way of dealing with 
jameA ^ ’atholics WHS to keep them down, the laity by fine and 
im]>risonmcnt, and tiic clergy by the gallows. There 
amongst them, Sir Robert Cecil, who could 
teach fames that the way to the throne of P)^ngland 
did not lie in a secret understanding with the Catholics. Cecil 
had been, since his father Hurghley’s death, the leading states- 
man in Eli/alx'th’s Chjvernmcnt. He was in the enjoyment of 
the full confideMice of his sovereign, and had been entrusted by 
her with the resi^onsible office of Secretary. Tic saw clearly 
that it was necessary for England that James should succeed 
Eli/abeth, and he saw also that James must be kci)t quiet, if he 

in whit'll he wns nouri^ho*! from his cradle, yet he wtaild not be enemy 
or j^orsci utor (jf the Cntholi.'-; long as they should remain faithful and 
obedient subjects unto him. As, indeed. Ills Majesty had ever tlone, 
until the honildc anti barbarous conspiracy of the Gunpowder, Korin 
Scotlantl, tf) them f»f our order who arc holden the most odious, and perse- 
cuted to the death by the tninisters, he did never use more rigour nor to 
banish them out of the countr>% and constrain their parents to oblige them 
under jiain to c:iuse them to depart.” - W. CreichTon to Sir A. Murray, 
Jan. 27, 1609 ; Ihitfichrs Orighial IcUt'n relatfnii to Ecclesiastical Ajf airs ^ 
i. I So. 

* Corre^pcndeiue of fa met VI, with Sir R. Cecily p. 36. 
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were not to throw his chance away. He therefore took advan- 
tage tlip presence of a Scottish embassy in London, to let 
James know that he was devoted to his service. A corre- 
spondence sprang up, which was kept secret from the Queen, in 
.which he impressed on James the necessity of avoiding any- 
thing like impatience, a^nd assured him that he would answer 
for his ultimate success. James, who had been prejudiced 
against Cecil by Essex, and had been led to believe that the 
Secretary favourefl the title of the Infanta, was overjoyed to 
find that he had gained such a supj)orter, and submitted for 
the remainder of Elizabeth’s life to be guided by his counsels. 
I'his prudent conduct eventually found its reward. When the 
time came, James was welcomed from Berwick to the Land’s 
End, with scarcely a dissentient voice. 
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JAMES T. AND THE CATHOUCS. 

On ^farch 24, within a few hours * after the death of *the 
Queen, a meeting was held at Whitehall. The Privy Coun- 
cillors had hastened in from Richmond, and sum- 
M^rJi 4. mouses had been issued reijuestiin^ the attendance 
whut h,di of the 1 Y'crs who were in 1 .ondon , at the time, 
with that of the Lord Mayor, and of a few other persons of 
note. 

As soon as those who had been invited had assembled, a 
])roclamation was ]Toduced, which had been coini)o^d by 
Cecil in anticijxation of the death of Kli/abelh. A 

>( I<xm cl* 

li.irx.f ^ copy of it had already been sent to Scotland, and 
j.in ts 1. received the a])|iroval of James,- After some dis- 

cussion it was agreed to, and at ten o’clock the whole of the 
counc illors and nobility ])rcsent went out before the palace- 
gate, where the jToclamation which announced the peaceable 
accession of James I. was read by Cecil himself in the presence 
of a large concourse of ()eople,^ The ceremony wms repeated 
in the City. The countenances of all who witnessed it testified 
their satisfaction with tlie step which had been taken. During 
the time of tlie Queen’s illness w\atch and ward had been kept 
in the (’ity. Wealthy men had brought in their plate and 

' yIM MSS., 1786, fol. 5 1>. 

2 Hnicc, CorrespondoK-c of Kini^ Jamys VI, of ISroiland with Sir 
Cedi and others, 47. 

’ Beaumont to the King of France, *603. Kinfs MSS., 

123, fol. 18 b. ’’ 
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treasure from the country, and had put them in places of 
s6curity. •Ships of war had been stationed in the Straits of 
Dover to guard against a foreign invasion ; and some of the 
principal recusants had, as a matter of precaution, been com- 
mitted to safe custody. All the apprehensions with which 
men^s minds had been tilled were now at an end. The citizens 
showed their confidence in the Government by putting up their 
weapons, land returning to their several occupations. All over 
England the proclamation met with a similar reception. If ever 
there was an act in which the nation was unanimous, it was the 
welcome with which the accession of the new Sovereign was 
greeted. 

On the day after the proclamation had been issued, I’homas 
Somerset and Sir Charles Percy were despatched to Edinburgh 
by the Council to inform the King of all that had 
Proccodhfgs P^tssed. It was probably on the following day that a 
ciVafter uir sceuc took place which, a century earlier, would have 
diath" * some importance. The Earl of Northumber- 

land was a man of considerable learning and ability, 
but hot-headed and imiiatient of control. A few days before 
the Qifeen^s death he had been recpiested, together with Lord 
Cobham and Lord I’homas 1 toward, to take part in the delibera- 
tions of the Council. He had appeared at the head of more 
than a hundred men, had talked loudly of the necessity of 
acknowledging James, and had declared that he was ready to 
put to death anyone who was proposed in opposition to him.‘ 
He now stepped forward in defence of tfie privileges of the old 
nobility. He had heard that the Privy Councillors had met 
at the Earl of Nottingham’s, in order to take measures for 
rdtnoving the Queen’s body to London. He thought this 
a good opportunity to remind them that, in consequence of 
the death of the Queen, they had ceased to occupy any official 
position, until they were confirmed in their places by the new 
King. He told them that the peerage had too long been 

' Boderie to Villcroi, 1606, Awkissa<ft’s. i. 181. In an neenunt 

which he gave of his appearance at the Council to the King {CorrcsponJcncc 
of Janm VL Sir R. Cecil, p. 73) Northuinbcrlan<l says nothing of 

this. 
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treated with contempt, and that they were determined to sub- 
mit to it no longer. Sir Thomas* Egerton, the Lord Keeper, 
with admirable self-control, at once admitted that his auUiority 
ceased with the death of the Queen, and proposed that he, and 
all the Councillors who were not members of the Upper House, 
should resign to the Lords their seats at the head of the table. 
The peers who were i)rcsent would not hear of this proposal, 
and everything went on as usual. ^ 

As may be imagined, the Councillors were not anxious to 
prolong this uncertain position of affairs, and messengers were 
M'lrdi 'S despatched to the King begging him to estab- 

Ordc. ” lish some settled government. Practically no harm 
picv.ais. done, 'fhe Ercmh ambassador was struck, as 

his countrymen have often been on similar occasions, with the 
ready obedience which was j>aid to authorities who held power 
by so uncertain a tenure. Even in those days the long exercise 
of the duties and privileges of self-government enabled English- 
men to pass through a political crisis w’ith a calmness w^hich ap- 
peared almost miraculous in thb eyes of a foreigner. On April 5, 
how'ever, the crisis w as at an end. The Government washable to 
inform the jieople tliat letters had been received from the Kitig, 
ronfirming all officers in their places till his arrival in England. 

'The tw’o gentlemen w^lio had been selected by the Council 
were not the first to carry the great news to Edinburgh. A 
certain (George Marshall w'as jirobably the first to 
bear the information to james.*^ Sir Robert Carey 
of too bad sli])pcd away as soon as he w'as certain of the 

dl a\r ’ Chiceii’s death, having previously taken the precau- 

tion of pla( ing ])(>sl -horses along the road. He 
hoped to reap a ri< h reward by being the bearer of the news 
that his bcncfa<'tress was no longer able to do him offices of 
kindness. He was probably, however, anticipated by Marshall, 

' I siipjK}Sc this to be as accurate an account as can be obtained from 
the conflicting statements contained in yW. 1786, fol. 5 b; 718, 

fol. 34 b, and Ueaumunl to llie Kin^; of France, 1603 

MSS, 123, fol. 29 b). Tlic scene certainly took place t>cfore the 26th, 
when the Queen’s body was actually removed. 

* Marshall to Salisbury, Jan. 4, 1610. Hatfield MSS, 195, fob 95. 
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and it is satisfactory to know that, although he was taken into 
favour by James, the rewards which he received were, in his 
own estimation, an inadequate remuneration of the service 
whicR he rendered on this important occasion. ^ 

On April 5, the new Sovereign set out from Edinburgh. 
The impression which he created was on the whole favourabla 
* April 5. Of his deeper characteristics, nothing could as yet be 
ourfrom^"^ known, His personal appearance was in his favour. 
Edinburgh. He was somewhat above the middle height, fair-com- 
plexioned, fond of active exercises, especially in the hunting- 
field, and well pleased to tlirow ceremony aside with those wliom 
he admitted to his intimacy.* His moral habits were praise- 
worthy. He was faithful and affectionate to his wife, Anne of 
Denmark, though her levity must often have annoyed him, and 
though he was certainly not abstemious, he was never intoxi- 
cated.* 

James did not arrive in the neighbourhood of London till 
May 3. He must have thought that he had entered upon the 
government of El Dorado. Every nobleman and gentleman 
kept open house as he passed. He sj>ent his time in festivities 
and iTmuscinents of various kinds. The gentry of the counties 
through which his journey lay thronged in to see him. Most of 
them returned home decorated wuth the honours of knighthood, 
a title which he dispensed with a jnofusion which astonished 
those who remembered the sober days of Elizabeth. One act 
of his gave rise to no friendly comments. At Newark he or- 
dained that a cutpurse, who was taken in the crowd, should at 
once be hanged without form of trial. As he never repeated 

^ Memoirs of Sir R, Careys p. 180. 

The descriptions of James as \ve.ak in body, and unable to sit a horse 
without falling off, no doubt apply to him only later in life. “ II Re,” writes 
one who saw him at this time, “edi faccia holla, nubile, e giovale ; di 
color bianco, pclo assai biondo, barba quadra e lunghelta, bocca piccola, 
occhi azxurri, naso a.sciatlo e profilato, uomo allegro, no grasso ne inagro, 
di vita ben fatta, piu tosto grande chc piccolo.”- -Dcgli EffcUi to Del 
Bufalo, June -J, Roman Transcripts, R. O. 

• The evidence of his physician, Sir T. Maycriie (in E//is, scr. 2, iii. 
197), is decisive on this point. He drnnk great quantities of not very 
strong wine, and his head was never affected by it. 
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this mistake, it may be supposed that he was warned by his 
councilloi's that he could not violate with impunity; the, first 
principles of P'nglish law. 

"I'he number of those who were flocking northwards •gave 
some uneasiness to the Councillors. To the proclamation in 
which they announced tliat the King had confirmed them in their 
offices they added a paragraph forbidding general resort to th6 
new Sovereign. It may reasonably be suj)posed ‘that they had 
other motives than a desire to save the northern counties from 
the crowds which threatened to devour all their resources.' It 
is not strange that the men who had possessed the confidence 
of the late Queen, and who had skilfully held the reins of 
government during the critical tiincs which were now happily at 
an end, shcnild have been anxious to be the first to give an. 
account of their stewardship to their new master. A day or 
two after the issue of the proclamation they put a stop to the 
journey of the man wliorn above all others they were desirous 
.^ir \v.»)tfr kee]ang at a distance from the King. Sir Walter 
Kaicigh. Raleigh was setting o;ut at the head of a large body 
of suitors when he received an order to rclintjuish his intentiom 

It is clifiicult for us at this distance of time to realise the 
feelings wliicli Raleigh was reganled by the great mass of 
his contemporaries, To us he is the man who had more genius 
than all the f ri\y Oriincil put together. At the first mention 
of Iris name, there rises up before us the remembrance of the 
active mind, the meditative head, and the bold heart, which 
have stanijjed themsel\ e5 indelibly upon the pages of the histor^y 
of two conlinents. Alrove all, we tliink of him as the victim of 
oppressimi, sobered down f>y the patient endurance of an un- 
deserved imprisonment, and as finally passing into his bloody" 
grave, struck down by an unjust sentence. To the greater 
number of the men amongst whom he moved, he wa.s simply 
the most unpopular man in ICngland. Here and there were to 
be found a few who knew his worth. Those who had served 
under him, like his faithful Optain Keymis,^and those who, 
like Sir Jolrn llarington, merely met him occasionally in social 


* Cecil and K inloss to Lord H. Howard, April 9 (.S'. T. Dorn. i. 16).. 
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intercourse, knew well what the loyal heart of the man really 
was. • But by the multitude, whom he despised, and by the 
grave statesmen and showy courtiers with whom he jostled for 
Elizabeth's favour, he was regarded as an insolent and unprin- 
cipled wretch, who feared neither God nor man, and who 
would shrink from no crime if he could thereby satisfy 
Ris ambitious desires. There can be no doubt that these 
charges, frivolous as they must seem to those who know what 
Raleigh's true nature was, had some basis in his character. 
Looking down as he did from the eminence of genius upon the 
actions of lesser men, he was too apt to treat them with the 
arrogance and scorn which they seldom deserved, and which it 
was certain that they would resent.^ 

In the latter years of Elizabeth's reign his heart had been 
set upon becoming a Privy Councillor. Elizabeth was deter- 
mined that he should not have the object of his wishes. She 
was glad to have him at hand, knowing as she did the value 
of his counsel in times of danger, and that there were many 
services for which it was impos^ble to find a litter man ; but, 
at a time when she w^as herself anxious for peace, she would 
not trust in the council chamber a man whose voice was still 
for war. 

* Norlhumbedand’s testimony is worth quoting, as he was l^y no means 
likely to invent stories against Raleigh : “ I must needs aOirm Raleigh’s 
ever allowance of your right, and although I know him insolent, e.vtivmely 
heated, a man that desires to seem to be able to sway all nun’s courses, 
and a man that out of himself, when your time* shall come, shall never be 
able to do you much good nor harm, yet must I needs confess what I 
know, that there is excellent good parts of nature in him, a man whose 
l«ve is disadvantageous to mo in some sort, which I chciish rather out of 
c<lnstancy than policy, and one whom I wish your Majesty not to lose, 
because I would not that one hair of a man’s head should be against you 
that might be for you.”- -Northumberland to James, Corra^pondince of 
Jama VI, with Sir R, Cecil ^ p. 67. 

A much harsher account of him is given in Shane MSS, 718. But the 
most striking evidence is contained in a <lcspatch of Beaumont’s to the 
French King, {Eing's MSS, 123, fob 94 b) : “ It was said at 

Court,” he writes, “ that Cecil had procured Raleigh’s disgrace, because ho 
was unable to support the weight of his unpopularity.” The story is 
absurd, but that it should have been invented is significant. 
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He, too, turned with hope to the rising sun. Like all true- 
hearted Englishmen, lie saw that the accession of Janie?5 wifs 
indispensable to the safety of the country, and he trusted to 
find his account in the change. As it was, he must have been 
miserable enough ; he had not a single friend with whom he ” 
could co-operate upon eciual terms. Northumberland shared 
his counsels, but refrained from giving him his confidence. 
The poor mean-spirited Lord Cobhain seemed to be the only 
human being, with the exception of those who were depen- 
dent upon him, who attached himself to him at all. He 
tried to lake Cecil into his confidence, and to share his 
schemes for the turtherance of James’s prospects, but Cecil 
preferred to keel) ^^s secrets to himself, and warned him off 
with a few polite sentences, telling him that he, for one, had 
no intention of looking forward to such an event as his mis- 
tre>s’s death. ^ 

With all his good (lualitics, and they were many, Cecil was 
not the man to comprehend Raleigh. Himself without a spark 
Sir KnUn gciiius, he \sfis not likely to be able to detect 

it in otliers. To his orderly and systematic^ mind, 
Raleigh was a self-seeking adventurer, and Raeon an inVigina- 
ti\c dreamer. He could no more understand the thoughts 
\vhich filled their minds, tlian he could understand why the 
Catholics ought to be tolerated, or why llie Puritan clergy 
ought to he allowed to break through the established rules of 
the Clmr( li. His ideas on all important subjects were the ideas 
whi< ]) liad been prevalent at the Court of Hli/:abcth at the time 
when he fir^i grew up to inanliood under his father’s care. In 
all the numerou.*> speeches which he delivered, and in all letters 
which have come dow’n to us written by his hand, it is impds- 
sil'jle to detect a single original idea. Nor was he more success- 
ful in ac tion. Other men c;f less ability have left their mark 
upon the history of the constitution. No important measure, 
no constitutional imi)rovement, connects itself with the name 

‘ Cecil to Corre^pondetue of James VI, with Sir R. Cecily p. x8* 

This is the only passage in which he mentions Raleigh. It is not compH- 
inentary ; hut it is very iliffcrcnt from the constant abuse of him by Lord 
Jl. Howard. 
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of Robert Cecil. As Bacon said of him, he was magis in opera- 
tione quam in opere. 

It was not altogether his own fault. His education had been 
against him. Like the Emperors who were born in the purple, 
he was unfortunately looked upon from his childhood as an 
.hereditary statesman. He had never known what it was to be 
in opposition. He had never had the inestimable advantage of 
mixing with his countrymen as one who was unconnected with 
official position and official men. He was the first and greatest 
of that unhappy race of statesmen who w'ere trained for their 
work as for a profession. If he had, like his father, known a 
time when the government had been conducted on principles 
which he detested, he might have risen into a clearer knowledge 
of the wants of the nation which he was called to guide. Even 
as it w’as, he never sank to the level of the Nauntons and the 
Windebanks, who were to follow. 

James did not hesitate for a moment where to place his 
confidence. In after years he was in the habit of congratulating 
himself that he had not imitated Rehoboam in displacing the 
counsellors of his predecessor, and of those counsellors there 
w^as none to whom he owed so deep a debt of gratitude as he 
did to Cecil. His first thought on receiving intelligence of the 
Queen’s death, was to express his thanks to Cecil for his care- 
ful attention to his interests. “ How happy I think myself,” he 
wrote, “ by the conquest of so faithful and so wise a counsellor, 
I reserve it to he expressed out of my,owm mouth unto you.” ^ 
The confidence which James thus bestowed was never with- 
drawn as long as Cecil lived. 

Although the sphere of his vision w^as limited, within that 
sphere he was unrivalled by the statesmen of his day. As an 
administrator, he was unequalled for patient industry, and for 
the calm good sense with which he came to his conclusions. 
If he clung to office wdth tenacity, and if he regarded with un- 
due suspicion those who w^ere likely to be his rivals, he was no 
mere ambitious 'aspirant for place, to clutch at all posts the 
duties of which he was unwilling or unable to perform. The 


* The King to Cecil, March 27. Haifidd MSS.^ cxxxiv. 28. 
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labours which he underwent were enormous. As Secretary, he 
had to conduct the whole of the civil administration of« the 
kingdom, to keep his eye upon the plots and conspiracies which 
were bursting out in every direction, to correspond with the frish' 
Government and to control its policy, and to carry on through 
the various ambassadors com[)licated negotiations with every 
State of iniix)rtance in Europe. Besides all this, when Parlia-' 
ment was sitting, it was on him that the duty chiefly devolved 
ot making the policy of the Government palatable to the House 
of Commons, of replying to all objections, and of obtaining the 
King s consent to the necessary alterations. As if all this were 
not enough, during tJtc last few years of his life he undertook 
the ohice of 'rreasurer in addition to that of Secretary. Upon 
him Icll all the burden of the attempt which he made to restore 
to a sound condition the dLsordcred finances, and of mastering 
the numerous details from which alone he could obtain the 
knowledge necessary in order to remedy the evil. 

I'o this unllagging industry he added the no less valuable 
tjuaiity of unfailing courtesy. Ntithing ever seemed to ruffle liis 
temper, W’hen the great financial scheme for which he had 
laboured so long, and over whir li he had spent so many v^eary 
hours, was dehnitely wrecked, he said no more than that he 
thought the Lend had not blessed it. He was one of those 
who never willingly wounded the feelings of any man, and who 
never treated great or small with insolence.* 

Although there are f ircumsiam es in his life which tell 
against him, it is difticuit to rea<l the whole of the letters and 
documents which have come down to us from his pen, without 
becoming gradually ( onvinced of his honesty of intention. IL 
cannot be denied that ho was satisfied witli the ordinary morality* 
of his time, and that he thought it no .shame to keep a state 
secret or to discover a jilot by means of a falsehood. If he 
grasped at i>ower as one who took pleasure in the exercise of 
it, he used it for what he regarded as the true interests of hi£i 
king and country. 

‘ The Kxani. of Sir F. Hastings, Fch. 1605, -.S’. /*. Dorn. xii. 74,. 
is admirably fitted fur giving an idea of the chaiactcts of Cecil, Howard^ 
and Egerton. 
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Nor are we left to his own acts and words as the only means 
by which we are enabled to form a judgment of his character. Of 
all the statesmen of the day, not one has left a more blameless 
character than the Earl of Dorset Dorset took the opportunity 
of leaving upon record in his will, which would not be read till 
he had no longer injury or favour to expect in this world, the 
Very high admiration in w^hich his colleague was held by him. 
Of all the statesmen who fell from power during the same 
period, it has been considered that none was more unjustly 
treated than Northumberland, and of this injustice the full 
weight has been laid upon Cecil’s shoulders. Yet, a few months 
after Northumberland was committed to the Tower, his brother, 
Sir Alan Percy, declared his opinion in a private letter that the 
removal of Cecil from the Council would be a blow by which 
the position of the Earl would only be changed for the worse. ^ 

AVhen the order was issued for stopping Raleigh’s journey, 
Cecil probably thought that he had only done a justifiable act 
Lord Henry keeping an unprincipled rival away from the King. 
Howard. morc than this \»as necessary. It was important 

that the Council should have someone by the King’s side who 
mighf act for them as occasion might arise. For this purpose 
they selected Ford Henry Howard. 

Of all who gathered round the new King, this man Wvis, 
beyond all comi)arison, the most undeserving of the favours 
which he received. He was a younger son of that Earl of 
Surrey whose death had been the last of the series of executions 
which marked the reign of Henry VI ll. ; and his brother, the 
Duke of Norfolk, had expiated upon the scaffold the treason 
l^hich he had meditated for the sake of the fair face of the 
Queen of Scuts. His nephew was that Earl of Arundel who 
had died in the prison in which he was confined by order of 
Elizabeth, and who was reverenced as a martyr l)y the English 
Catholics. His religion was that which openly or secretly had 
been the religion of his family. But with this he joined a 
reverence for the^ royal prerogative, which had certainly never 
been felt by his kinsmen. There were, indeed, men among the 


' Sir A, Percy to Carlcton, Sej)t. 4, 1606, .V. r, Ponu xxiii. 
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Catholic lords, such as the Karl of Worcester, whose loyalty 
was unimpcached. But Howard would not be content with 
the unobtrusive performance of duties with which these men 
had been satisfied. In an age when what wc should calhthe 
grossest flattery was used as freijuently as phrases of common 
civility are by us, he easily bore away the palm for suppleness 
and flattery. Kong ago he had attached himself to James, and 
he had been by him recommended to Cecil. It would be 
curious to know how flu* the feeling with which Cecil regarded 
Raleigh was owing to the influence of sow'orthlcss a companion. 
Certain it is that Howard hated Raleigh with a perfect hatred, 
and tliat ("et il's estrangement from that great man began about 
the time when he was first brought into close communion with 
Howard. Vet with all his faults, the man was no mere empty- 
headed favourite. He w^as pos.sessed of considerable abilities, 
and of no small extent of learning. He took his share in the 
duties of government with cretlit, but, as long as Cecil lived, 
he was (obliged to lie content to })lay a set'ondary part. 

A few days later Ccnl himself went down to meet the King. 
He had not been w’ith him long before Raleigh learnc^ that 
he was not to retain his {position as Cajitain gf the 
Cuard. 'J'herc can be little doubt that James was 
guided in this step by Cecil and Howard. On the 
vof other hand, it was natural enough that he should 

ihe Oiiart-I. r i • 

wash to see a |iost of such importance about his ow*n 
person in the hands of one of his coiinlrymen. Raleigh him- 
self was allowed to see the King at Burgliley, where he probably 
did his utmost to throw blame on his rivals. James, however, 
paid little attention to his pleadings, and it was not long before 
Raleigh received a formal announcement that the commanij 
of the Ciuard wms given to Sir 'rhomas ICrskine, w'ho had already 
filled the same ofllce in Scotland. Raleigh was compensated 
for his loss by the remission ^ of a payment of 300/. a year, 
which had been charged upon his government of Jersey, and of 
large arrears of debt which he ow^ed to the Crown.* 

> Cecil lo \Vin4chank, May 21, S. P. Dom, i. 93. 

2 I’he existence of a memoir by Raleigh against Cecil rests upon a note 
of Wei wood’s U) Wilson’s James I., in JCenmt^ ii. 663. Ue says he liad 
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The removal of Raleigh from the Captaincy of the Guard 
was gnly one of the changes in favour of Scotchmen by which 
in the early days of the new reign the court was 
Quarrels agitated. As yet, however, it was a mere courtiers^ 
toTch and question, in which the nation took little part. All 
English. Qf hands of 

Englishmen. One Scotchman, indeed, I.ord Kinloss, became 
Master of the Rolls ; another, Sir George Hume, became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Master of the Wardrobe. 
But there, so far as public offices were concerned, the 
promotions which fell to the share of James’s countrymen 
ceased. The scats which some of them received in the Privy 
Council were, for the most part, little more than honorary, 
and do not seem to have given them any great influence over 
the conduct of affairs. It was as Gentlemen of the Bedchamber, 
as Ma.sters of the Harriers, and as holders of similar posts about 
the King’s person, that they provoked the wrath of Englishmen 


seen a MS. of Buck, who was secretary to Egerton, in which he mentions this 
memorial. This evidence has not been thought by Raleigh’s admirers to 
be verj good, but it seems to be put beyond doubt by a passage in a de- 
spatch of Beaumont to Villeroi, 1603 A/SS, 123, fol. 94 h). 

He says that Raleigh had been dismissed, ‘ dont le <lite .Sieur Ralle est en 
unc telle furic, que partant pour aller Irouver le Roy, il a proteste dc luy 
declarer ct faire voir par cscrit tout la cabal le, et Ics intelligences qu’il dit 
que le Sieiir Cecil a dressees et^conduittes son prejudice.’ Another 
story of Raleigh 1 have less belief in. Osborne speaks of him, in common 
with Cobham and Fortescue, as wishing, apparently before the proclama- 
tion of the morning of March 24, ‘to bind the King to articles ’ which 
were in some way to be directed against the atlvanccmcnt of SctUchmcn. 
Whis has been magnified into a constitutional opposition, which it certainly 
was not, as the Council had no constitutional power to bind the King, and 
anything they might do would have been treated by James as a dead letter. 
Raleigh, too, docs not seem to have been present, as his name docs not 
appear among those who signed the proclamation, though he was admitted 
at a consultation in the evening, and signed the letter to the King, then 
written {Spoftiswflode^ Spotliswoode Society’s edition, iii. 133). Perhaps 
the story is foundedtcm some language used by Raleigh after he was super- 
seded by Erskine. Fortescue also had to make room for Sir George I fume 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, which would account kjr the intioduclion 
of his name. 
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who aspired to these positions. It was not till the sums which 
should have been aj^plied to national purposes were squandered 
upon fovourites of both nations that the discontent became 
general Cecil did his best to put an end to these quarrels* but 
he did not meet with much success. 

The evils under which the English Catholics laboured were 
of no ordinary description. In the first place, not only was all 
oncvanct-s i^ublic cclcbration of their worship interdicted, but 

was sufficient to bring 
Cithoiiv'. priest under the penalties of treason, and those 
penalties were cAtended to all who should assist or ‘ comfort 
him,’ as the law c\] tressed it. As there were no Catholics who 
had not at some time or another been present at a mass, the 
power of the ( Government to send the whole number of them 
to eveculion was only limited by the difficulties of obtaining 
evidence. If they failed in this, the hxclesiastical Courts could 
always issue an excommunication fur simple recusancy, or 
abstaining from attendance upon the Church by law established, 
and upon this the Civil Courts were einiKnvered to commit the 
recusant to prison until he submitted. Of course, thesediarsh 
measures were only very sparingly employed. But if the 
penalty did not fall upon all who were threatened, it was kept 
constantly hanging over their heads, and the Catholics were 
alwavs liable to arbitrary imprisonments and fines, of which 
they (lid not dare to (:oini>lain, as tliey were allowed to escape 
witlioiit suffering the full penalty of the law. 

But, !)esi(lcs all this, there was a regular system of fines for 
recusancy authorised by statute. In the first place, all recu*- 
•1 Ik ic.ii- sufficient property were liable to a fine* 

-an. > tiiic*,. ^ month. Of those who were so liable at thcr 

death of lGli/.aljeth the number was only sixteen. Those who 
could not pay such large sums forfeited, if the Government 
chose to exact tlie penalty, two-thirds of their lands until 
they conformed. This land was leased out by Commissioners 
appointed by the Crown for the purpose, and *the lessee paid a 
certain rent into the Exchequer. There still remained another 
mode of reat hing tliose who had no lands to lo.se, as the goods 
and chattels of any jjerson convicted of recusancy -might be 
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taken possession of by the Crown. Hard as this treatment 
was, it was made worse by the misconduct of the constables 
and pursuivants, whose business it was to search for the priests 
who took refuge in the secret chambers which were always to be 
found in the mansions of the Catholic gentry. 'Fhese wretches, 
under pretence of discovering the concealed fugitives, were in 
tlie habit of wantonly destroying the furniture or of carrying off 
valuable property. It w^as useless to complain, as there were 
few, if any. Catholics who had not given the law a hold upon 
them by the support given to their priests. 

Under such an abominable system, it is no wonder that.4;he 
Catholics were anxious for any change which might improve 
Hopes of their condition, and that they were hardly likely to 
acquiesce in the doctrine that they were only punished 
James. fQ^ treason, and not for religion. It was natural, 
therefore, that both the Pope and the English Catholics should 
look with hopefulness to the new reign. Roth the declarations 
which James had made, and the manner in which he had acted 
in vScotland, made many of them expect to find a protector in 
him. • 

As*Eluabetlfs reign drew to a close, Pope Clement VIII., 
in response to the letter which had been brought to him by 
limis.'iy’s Hrummond, and which he believed to have enia- 
Scothnd*^ nated from James himself,^ thought of de^iiatrhing 
‘ ‘ the Bishop of Vaison to Scotland. In order, however, 

to be thoroughly sure of his ground, he took advantage of a 
visit which Sir James Lindsay, a Scottish Catholic, was pre- 
paring to make to his native country, to sound James on his 
mtentions towards the Catholics. T.indsay brought witli him a 
complimentary letter from Clement to the King, He was also 
directed to assure James that the Pope was ready to thwart any 
designs which might be entertained by the English Catholics in 
opposition to his claim to the throne, and to invite him, if he 
would not himself forsake the Protestant faith, at least to allow 
his eldest son to hp educated in the Catholic religion. If this 

* See p. 8o. 

* Jamefi to Elwabetb, Correspondence of Elizabeth and fames vr„ 153. 

VOL. I. 
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were done, Clement was ready to ]>lare a large sum of money 
at James’s disposal.* To this message James returned a verbal 
answer, giving to Lindsay at the same time a paper of instruc- 
tions for his guidance. In these he was directed to tell thh 
Pope that ‘ the King could not satisfy his desire in those par- 
ticular ]>oints contained in his letter,’ He was much obliged 
to him for his offers to befriend him, and hoped to be able 
to return his courtesy. He would never dissemble his own 
opinions, and would never reject reason whenever he heard it* 
T.indsay was prevented by illness from returning, and the Pope 
received no answer to his jwojiosal till after the crisis had passed.^ 
The Pope, indeed, before he was aware of James’s favourable 
intentions, had sent two breves to Hnrnet, the Provincial of the 
p... V., Pnglish Jesuits, in which directions were given that, 
Kli^nheth died, tlic Catholics should take 
^ care that, if possible, no one should be allowed to 
surreod except one who would not only grant toleration, hut 
would directly favour the Catholic religion.'* When Garnet 

ff 

' Tlio King (<’« r.irry, Nov. 1603. Tbo letter M'nt to be pommii- 

niented to the \\inrio is printed in TivrneyN /W./. iv. App. p. Ix^i. The 
<lraft In Kngji^h i^; nin<mgsl the IfatfiAd MSS, 112, fnl. 150. Compare 
t ranboine to LennoN, fnn. 1605, .V. The pi oposal about Prince 
Tlenry^, education hod lust iK-en ^»r^^n^hed In the pretended commission of 
Pury O-^dlvy. V. /’. S.o/hinJ, Iviii. 8l. 

- Inst ructions, Oct. 24, i6o2, .S’ /\ Sm//. I\ix. 20. There can be no 
reasonn]>]>' di.ul t tlint tho‘s<* inslmctions were actually givtm in Scotlnnd. 

‘ In tlio ^prin)4 of 1603 '.he of X^ai^on was in P,iris, There is a 

curious arrounl in n letter of the Laird of Indernyty to James 1603, 

.S. /\ S(ofl. l\jv. 56, i.), r)f a conversation In'tween himself, the Bishop, 
und the Nunn'o nt ISari-,. The Nuncio was doubtful as to Jameses inten- 
tions, nnd said ‘ lie wouM suspend his jiulgment till Sir J, Lindsay re- 
turned.’ 1 hi ; slu»ws th.il no meS'.agc had been semt I »y another hand ujxm 
Linds IV s illness, ns would hnve been the ca.se had James been anxious to 
win the TX»]')C by hypocritical ]>roi'niscs, 

^ tjrnrnct’s cxmninali(nis in Jardine's Vhfy App. p. iii., throw 

back the date of the breves. Tlieir Language does not suit with an inten- 
tion to allow James’s claim, ])ut the Pope may haVb desired to alter his 
language as ^or)n as he knew what James's intention.s were. There is a 
note written by the Pope in the margin of Degli Elfettl^S letter of 
1603, in which it is siiggcsetd that Clement may have written letters before 
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received these breves, early in 1602, he was at White Webbs, 
a hoiJse frequented by the Jesuits, in Enfield Chase. He was 
there consulted by Catesby, Tresham, and Winter, men whose 
names afterwards became notorious for their connection with the 
Gunpowder Plot, as to the propriety of sending one of their 
numbef to the King of Spain, in order to induce him to attempt 
an invasion of England Winter was selected, and though 
Garnet, according to his own account, disapproved of these 
proceedings, he gave him a letter of introduction to Father 
Cresswell, at Madrid Winter found a good reception in Spain ; 
but Elizabeth died before any preparations were made. Garnet 
either saw that there was no chance of resisting James, or w'as 
satisfied that the lot of the Catholics would be improved under 
his sceptre, and burnt the breves.* Another mission was sent 
to Spain, but the King was now anxious for ]3cace with England, 
and would give no assistance. 

Towards the end of 1602, or in the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year, an attempt was made in another quarter to 
letters of *^^^hain a direct promise of toleration from James. 
Nonhnm* Northumberland did not care much about religion 
‘ • himself, but he w^as closely connected with several 
Catholics, wht) urged him to obtain a promise from the King 
that he would do something to imi)rove their condition. He 
accordingly sent one of his relations, Thomas Percy, to fames, 
wdth a letter, in which, after professing his own loyalty and 
giving him much good advice, he added that ‘ it were pity to 
lose so good a kingdom for not tolerating a mass in a corner. 
Percy, on his return, gave out that toleration had been promised 
b^ James. In the King’s written answer to Northumberland, 

Elizabeth’s flcath to authorise assistance being given to a Catholic insur- 
rection. In this note the Pope .says : ‘ Non le habbiamo scritle nc a (jucl 
tempo ne a questo, an/i tiitto il contrario . Roman Transcripts, R, 0 , 

* Tierney’s Dodd, iv. App. p. ii. 

* Comespondntcc vfy antes VI. udtk Sir R, Cecily 56. Tlie identifi- 
cation of this letter wil’h the one sent liy Percy rests partly upon James’s 
description of the bearer in his answer (p. 61), and partly on a reference 
%o that answer in Coke’s speech at Northumberland’s trial. 
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however, not a word is to be found referring to his proposal on 
this subject.' Northumberland, who continued the correiipon- 
dence, again pressed the matter u})on the King. This time he 
received an answer. As for Catholics,'* * wrote James, 1 will 
neither persecute any that will be quiet and give but an outward 
obedience to the law% neither wdll I spare to advance any of 
them that will by good service worthily deserve it*** ‘ It is plain 
that, though to a sanguine mind these w'ords might seem to 
convey a promise of toleration, there w’as nothing in them really 
inconsistent w ith tlie deportation of every priest in England. 

The case with w hich James’s title wars acclaimed in England 
did something to lai^e doubts in his mind as to the value of the 
fnn.. servir'es w hicli the (/atholics had oflered him. Na, 
niL,” he was heard to say, “we’ll not need the Papists 
.u'.csM.;:*. now.”'* Hut on the whole the information which 

reached I.ondon wa^ siu h as to reassure the Catholics. James 
had openly deciared tliat he would not e.vact tl\e fines. TTe 
would not make meirliandise of consrience, nor sot a price 
u])on faith. 

James continued to hold this language during his Journey 
southwards. On May 3 he arrived at 'rhcobalds, a*house 
, belonging to (Veil, not far from f.ondon. flis first 
anhVs.it increase his popularity. He 

ordered that Southampton, and the remainder of 
those who had l>een im]>risoncd for their share in the rebellion 
of Essex, slioiild be ^et ai liberty. Four days after his arrival 
^ ho issued a proclamation concerning those monopolies 
^ " whic h still remained in for('t% commanding all persons 
to ab^lain from making use of them till they couUl 
satisfy the Council that they were not prejudicial to the Kings 
subjects. The jjatentces were ac<‘ordingly allowed to state their 
case before the (kamcil, and the greater part of the existing 

• Urilcss, inflccrl, .n.s Coke Janies meant to refuse it when he saitl 
that he did not intend to make ‘any allfration in the stale, government, or 
laws.’ From the jilnce which this seiUcnrc oecuilics in the letter, I do 
not think that it was intendtfl tn hear any such meaning. 

* Dogli Kffctti tn Del Ihtfalo, June Roman Transcripts^ R. 0. 

^ Tierney’s Dodd, iv. App. p. i. 
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monopolies were called in. No doubt this was done by the 
advice of the Council That advice was also given 
Support of the continued exaction of the Recu- 
sancy fines, and James accordingly gave way and 
May 13. <>J‘dored the fines to be collected. If the Catholics, 
CecU^raised hg said Openly, were of a religion different from his 
pemge. own, they could not be good subjects.^ Cecil was 
now in high favour. 

On May 13 he was raised to the peerage by the title of 
Lord Cecil of Essendon. Three other barons were created at 
the same time. These were the first of a series of creations 
which raised the numbers of the House of Lords with a rapidity 
that would have astonished Elizabeth. 

Having, at all events for the present, refused toleration to 
the Catholics, James turned his attention to his foreign relations. 
Peace or England was concerned, with the exception 

Spain*^^ of the disputed right to trade in the East and West 
Indies, there was absolutely no reason whatever for 
continuing the war. The faihire of the S})aniards in their 
attempt to gain a footing in Ireland before Elizabeth died had 
been Complete, and they could no longer cherish any ho])es of 
success in a similar undertaking. 'Fheir new king, Philip IIL, 
sluggish and incapable as he was, was not likely to attempt to 
renew' his father’s aggressive policy, and it was knowm that his 
all-powerful minister, Lerma, was anxious to recruit by peace 
the exhausted strength of the kingdom^ Under these circum- 
stances there wanted little more to constitute a treaty between 
the two Powers than the few lines in which the simple announce- 
ment might be made that hostilities were at an end. 

* The difficulty which stood in the way w'as caused by the 
interminable war in the Netherlands. Since the murder of the 
French king Henry 111 . the Dutch had taken advan- 
th^Naher. tage of the diversion which had called aw'ay the best 
generals and the finest soldiers of Spain to spend 
their strength in a vain struggle against the rising fortunes of 
Henry IV., and had pushed on, under the able leadership of 

* Degli Effetli to Del Bufalo, June Roman TramcripfSy R.O. 
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Maurice, and the no less able statesmanship of Barneveld, till 
they had swept the Si)aniards from the soil of the Seven United 
Provinces. At last the whole w’ar gathered round Ostend. All 
the skill and vigour of the Dutch, and of their English allies 
under the command of Sir Francis Vere, were put forth in ’ 
defence of that bulwark of the Republic llie siege had 
now lasted for no less than three long years. With all hLs 
military skill, Spinola was still unable to force an entrance. 
Pul the Dutch were calling loudly for assistance, and declared 
that, unless succour were promptly afforded, Ostend must fall, 
in spite of the valour of its defenders, and that after the fall of 
Ostend their own territory would become untenable. 

'J'hcre was a laigc i)arty in England whicli was desirous to 
fight the «|uarrel out \Nith Spain, lo many Englishmen Spain 
as the accursed power which had lilled two conti- 
p^art>Mn^ iicnts witli blooclslicd. It was the su[)porter of the 
Poi)e, and of all the tyranny and wickedness under 
which the world was suffering. This evil power was now 
weakened by repeated failurnhs. Why not strike one more 
blow for the (atise of (lod, and hew the monster down?* Such 
feelings found a si)okesman in Raleigh. In a paf>er, Wliich, 
in the course of the spring, he drew up for ];resentation to 
James, he argued witli his usual ability for the good old cause. 
P-lspecially, he pleaded strongly for the Dutch. They had been 
allies of England in the weary hours of doubt and difficulty. 
'I'ogethcr the two countries luid borne the burden of the day. 

It was disgracefiil-^it was infamous— for Pmglishmen to desert 
their brothers now tliat hope was beginning to appear. Not 
long afterwards Raleigh offered to lead 2,000 men against tli|r 
King of Spain at his own expense.* 

Of the spirit of righteous indignation which had animated 
the Elizabethan heroes in their conflict with Spain, James knew 
nothing. He declared for peace immediately upon 
his arrival in England. He issued a proclamation 
forbidding the capture of Spanish prizes, aiyi waited for the 


of Jaines. 


* ‘A L)isct)urst: touching a War with Spain.' — ffW/bSy win* 299. Ra- 
leigh to Nottingham unf] others, Aug. Edwards’ Lifi' of Rnkgh^ ii. 271, 
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overtures which he expected from the Court of Spain. Besides 
this •eagerness for peace, he was possessed with the idea that 
the Dutch were engaged in an unlawful resistance to their law- 
Yul king, an idea in which the bishops did their best to confirni 
him.* He was never weary of repeating publicly, to the disgust 
of the statesmen who had taken part in the counsels of Elizabeth, 
that the Dutch were mere rebels, and that they deserved no 
assistance from him. 

It is difficult to ascertain with precision wffiat Cecil’s view\s 
really were. His father had been the advocate of a policy of 
Cecil’s peace. When Essex, at the Court of Elizabeth, was 

views. crying out for war, the aged Biirghley opened a Bible, 

and pointed to the text : “ Bloody and deceitful men shall not 
live out half their days.” Of the memorial on the state of foreign 
affairs ^ which Burghley’s son now presented to the King, and 
in which he expressed his thoughts on foreign affairs, a frag- 
ment only has been preserved. From that fragment, however, 
it is plain that he fully shared all Raleigh’s dislike of Spain, and 
that he was anxious, by all possible means, to check the pro- 
gress t)f the Si)aiiish arms in the Netherlands. But he looked 
upon*the whole subject with the eye of a statesman. The lost 
pages of the memorial probably contained the reasons why it 
was impossible for England to continue hostilities. He knew, 
as Elizabeth had known, that England could not bear many 
Financial morc ycars of war. Parliament had voted supplies 
difticuincs. ordinary alacrity, but even these supplies had 

not relieved the Queen from the necessity of raising money by 
extensive sales of Crown property, and by contracting loans 
^hich were w’aiting for a speedy repayment. The revenue of 
the Crown was decreasing, and with the very strictest economy 
it was impossible for the new King to bring even a peace 
expenditure within the limits of that revenue which he had 
received from his predecessor. If Spain was to be driven out 
of the Netherlands, Parliament must be pre\)ared to vote sup- 
plies far larger tlian they had ever granted to Elizabeth, in times 
when England itself was in danger. 

* The King to Abbot. Wilkins’s Cone, iv. 405. 

^ *S'. P, Dorn, i, 17. 
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As far as we can judge by the reports of his language which 
liave reac hed us througli the unfriendly medium of th% de- 
I'he Ne ^patches of French ambassadors, Cecil was anxious 
ihrri.imis to see a peace concluded which would relieve EngJ 
diiiicuity. burden of an objectless war, and at the 

same time, to put a check on the encroachments of Spain. The 
sclieme which he would perhaps have preferred, had it been 
practicable, was the union of the whole of the S'cventecn pro 
vincL's under an independent government, which would be 
strong cn(»ugh to bid clchancc to J’Yance ns well as to Spain.* 
Such a scheme lias always found favour in the eyes of English 
statesmen. Butin 1603, tlie project would certainly have met 
^^ith even less sur(:c.ss than in 1814. Philip II. indeed had, 
shortly before his dcatli, taken a stej) which was intended to 
facilitate such a settle menu lie had made over the sove- 
reignty of the Netherlands to his eldest daughter Isabella and 
her husband the Archduke Albert, a younger brother of the 
hanperor Rudolph IT. Ho hoped that the re])el.s, as he still 
styled them, would be ready to ^'ome to terms with his daughter, 
tliough iliey were unwilling to treat with himself. But aven if 
the 1 )utch liad lelt any inclination to submit to a Catholic 
Sovoieign, there were cs})ccial reasons whicli warned them from 
accepting the doinitiicni of the Archdukes, as the husband and 
wife were called, "i’lieir sovereignty was hampered witli so 
many conditions, and the presence of Spanish troops at the 
scat of war rediu'ed them to such jwactical impotence, that it 
was aliiK^st a moc kery lb speak of them as independent rulers. 
Bcside.s, no eliildren liad been born to the marriage, and the 
reversion of their rights was ve.sted in the Crown of Spain. 

Ihe Diitcii had anotlicr plan for uniting the seventeen pro^ 

* riii> is imflouhir aiy ilu' meaning of Kosny, when he says that Cecil, 
with hgn ton and Ihiclduirst, were * tous <rhumevir.s andennes Angloises, 
c est a <liic enneinics de la h ranee, peu amic^ rle I’Espagne, ct absolument 
portces pour fairu ivsusritcr la maison de Bourgogne.’— AW, iv. 431, 

( ol. Tciitot. Mr. Motley unfortunately founded his Whole account of this 
embassy on Sully ’s Mi moires^ not having been aware that ■ no dependence 
can be placed on that form of the work. His narrative is therefore 
thoroughly untrustworthy. 
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vinces under one government. Let hut France and England 
join ki one great effort, and in the course of a year not a single 
Spanish soldier would be left in the Netherlands. 

Was this a policy which an English Government would be 
justified in carrying out, certain as it was to try the energies of 
the nation to the utmost ? The dull, demoralising tyranny of 
the sixteenth century had done its work too well. To form a 
republic which should include the Spanish Provinces would be 
to realise the fable of the old Italian tyrant, and to bind the 
living to the dead This was no work for which England was 
bound to exhaust her strength. 

The true policy of England undoubtedly lay in another 
direction. If it were once understood that no peace would be 
made unless the independence of the existing republic were 
recognised, Spain would certainly submit to the proposed terms. 
The free North would retain its liberty, the paralysed South 
would slumber on under the despotism which it had been 
unable or unwilling to shake off. 

It was not the fault of the Kjjglish Government that this in- 
evitable settlement was postponed through so many years of 
rhe Dutch first embassy which arrived in England to 

embassy. congratulate the new King upon his accession was 
one from Holland, Barneveld himself had come to see if any 
help could be obtained from James. Cecil told him plainly 
that the King desired peace, but that he w^as ready to consider 
the case of the Slates in the negotiation. The Dutch ambassa- 
dors answered that ]}earc with Spain wis impossible for them. 
It was no wonder that after all the trickery which they had 
^experienced, they should feel a dislike to enter upon a treaty 
with their enemy, but they can hardly have expected James to 
engage himself in an interminable war. 'Pheir immediate pur- 
pose was, however, to obtain succour for Ostend. Barneveld 
seems to have made an impression upon the susceptible mind 
of James, and was, perhaps, the first w^ho induced him to doubt 
the truth of the ^sweeping condemnations which he had been 
accustomed to pass on the cause of the Dutch. He was told, 
however, that nothing could be finally settled till the arrival of 
the special embassy which was expected shortly from France, 
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The ambassador who had been chosen by Henry IV. was 
Rosny. the celebrated Rosny, better known to us by his 
Ihc kmgT l-^ter title as the Duke of Sully. His main object 
Franue. comitig was to iuducc James to afford *soml5 

succour to Ostend. 

About the time of his arrival in Phigland, a circumstance 
occurred which was more favourable to his design than any 
arguments which it was in his power to use. A j>riest named 
Gwynn ‘ was taken at sea, and confessed to his captor that his 
intention in coming to Pmgland was to murder the King. The 
readiness with which he gave this information gives cause for a 
.suspi(aoa that lie was not in the full j^ossession of his senses. 
H<jwever this may have been, it was, at least, certain that he 
came from Sj^ain, and the fright which this affair caused the 
King, ijredisposed him to listen to Rosny’s stories of Spanish 
treachery.^ 

On the occasion of Rosny's first presentation to James, a 
curiuus incident took place. He had come prepared to put 
K,, ,.y himself and his suite into mourning for the late 
ir.rtV!ipiVar Qtiecn. just as he ssas about to leave hisi apart- 
in invMiining. ments, hc was informed that the King wokM be 
better pleased if hc did not come in mourning,’^ There was 
nothing for it but to submit. 'I'he P'rcncjjrnen drew their own 
inferences as to the rejiute in wliich the great (^uecn was held 
at the court of her successor. Many months were not to pass 

’ Cecil tu F.irry, May 25, Co//, v)/.S'.S'. Cal. C. x. 59. Kusny to the 
King of France, June 24, luofi. A*oj', i\. 329. 

‘ Cecil to Tarry, June lo, .S', /\ hr. St. Auhyii to the Council, June 6. 
Cknlolphin and llaiiis to the Council, June 23, 1603, with enclosure^, 
S, r. Dorn, li, 3, 15. 

James seems have had a general dislike to anything which reminded 
him (^f death. ^Yhe^ his son Henry was dying he left London rather than 
be [)resent at the death-bed. He di<l not allow many weeks to pass after 
the death of his (jueen, in 1619, before hc throw off his mouniiug, to thtj 
astonishment of the ambassadors, who had come prepared to offer theit 
condolences. Taken separately, each of these cirdimstances has Ijeetl 
interpreted as a sign of the King’s feelings in the particular case. But it itt 
more probable that his conduct was the result of a weakness which occa- 
sionally shows itself in feeble minds. 
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away before James would speak more reverently of Elizabeth 
than fie was, at this time, accustomed to do. Unfortunately, 
when that time came, it was chiefly the errors in her policy 
whiefi attracted his respect.^ 

Rosny^s instructions authorised him to use all means in his 
power to induce James to unite with France and the Dutrh 
Roany's in- Republic in opposing the designs of Spain. Henry 
structions. jy indeed prepared at once to embark on a 

war with his powerful neighbour ; but he was desirous of giving 
a secret support to the Dutch, and he hoped that James might 
be induced to pursue a similar course. If, however, it should 
happen that James preferred to continue the war, Rosny was to 
discuss the best means of canning it on, without coming to 
any final resolution. He was also to jiropose that the alliance 
between the two Cnnvns should be strengthened by a double 
marriage — of the Dauphin w’ith James’s only daughter, the Lady 
Elizabeth ; and of Prince Henry with Elizabeth, the eldest 
daughter of the King of France.* 

After some little lime had be^n spent in negotiations, Rosny 
obtained from James some part of that whicl^ he had been 

June* commissioned to demand. James promised to allow 
Treaty with the levy of soldicrs in England and Scotland for 
trance. defence of Ostend, but it was agreed that Henry 

should defray the expenses of this force, though a third part of 
the cost w'^as to be deducted from a debt which he owed to the 
English Government.* With respect to the double marriage 
nothing w^as settled. James, on one occasion, drank to the suc- 
cess of the future union ; but all the four children were still very 
y^ung, and there was no necessity of coming to any immediate 
decision. 

On July 21 tw^o members of the Privy Council were raised 
to the peerage. The Lord Keeper Egerton, who was now 
dignified with the higher title of Chancellor, became ].ord 

* Barlow tells us that at the Hampton Court Conference James nc\c‘i 
mentioned Elizabeth’s name without adding some respectful title. I Jo 
does not appear to have relapsed into his previous misplaced contempt. 

* Sully, AVy, Col. Fetitot, iv. 261. 

* Dumont, Corp Diplom, v. part 2, p. 30. 
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Ellesmere ; and Lord Thomas Howard, who, as well as his 
unelc Lord Henry, had been admitted to the Council, was 
c rcation of t^^catcd Eurl of Suffolk. He had served with distinc- 
petrs. many of the naval expeditions whicn 

had been sent forth during the latter years of the late reign. He* 
was known as a well-meaning, easy-ternpered man, of moderate 
talents. It is possible that l.ord llenry’s known attachment to 
the religion of his father^ may have influenced James in se- 
lecting the nephew rather than the uncle as the first recipient 
of siuli honours amongst the family of the Howards. It was 
not till some months later that Lord Heniy was raised to the 
peerage. The young head of tine family, too, received back 
his father’s hjst honours, and the name of the Earl of Arundel 
was once more heard amongst those o{ the ICnglish nobility. 

During the month of July the Council was bu.sy in tracking 
out a Catholic cons])iracy which had come to light. Among 
, . the C'atholic.s who had visited lames in Scotland 

jam^' before liis accession to the English throne, was 

W illiam AVatson, one of the secular priests wlio had 
been veiy i)u.',y in liis opposition to the Jesuits, and had taken 
a considerable jiart in the strife whicii liad divided the English 
Catholics during the last years of Elizabeth’s reign. A vain, 
unwise man, his jacdominant feeling was a thorough haired 
of the Jesuits. He received,” as he tells us, “a gracious and 
( oinfortable answer on behalf of all Catholics known to be 
loyal .siibject.s.”'^ Armed with this ])romisc, and probably ex- 
aggerating itr. meaning, he Iiad hu.sied himself in i)ersuading 
the Catholic gentry to whom he had access to su])port James’s 
title, and to turn a deaf ear to the machinations of the Jesuits ; 
ami he flattered himself that it was owing to his influence that 

’ Strictly, not tlic religion of his father, which was the Anglo*Catholic- 
isin of the reign of Henry VIII., with perhaps a feeling that the Catholicism 
of Rome was the only complete form in which it was possible to embrace 
the system. Lord Henry accepted the papal authority, though he attended 
I*roteslant service. • 

The most important part of the confessions upon which this narrative 
rests is pul)Ji.shL<l in Tierney’s Dot/d, iv. App. 1, Some further particulars 
will be found in Beaumont *.s despatches. 
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all over England the Catholics were among the foremost who 
suppdirted the proclamation which announced the accession of 
the new King. 

After James had been proclaimed, Watson set himself to 
counteract the intrigues which he believed the Jesuits to be 
Watson's Carrying on in favour of St)anish interests. The re- 
solution of Jamcs to exact the fines was regarded by 
ofthefiiwjs. almost in the light of a personal insult. Pie 
would become the laughing-stock of the Jesuits, for having 
believed in the lying promises of a Protestant King. His first 
thought W'as to gain favour with the (Government by betraying 
his rivals. But he knew nothing of importance ; and, at all 
costs, he must do something, it mattered not what, by which 
he might outshine the hated Jesuits. Shortly after he had 
formed this determination he fell in with another priest named 
Clarke. They discussed their grievances together with Sir 
Griffin Markham, a Catholic gentleman, who was, f(.>r i)rivate 
reason.s, discontented with the (Government, and with George 
Brooke, a brother of Lord (^ol^liam, who, although he was a 
Protestant, had been disappointed by not obtaining the Master- 
ship of the hospital of St. (Gross, near Winchester. 

While they were talking these matters o\'er, Markham made 
the unlucky .suggestion that the best w'ay to obtain redress 
Markham would 1)0 to follow the example which had so often 
{ulviscsthd Scottish nation. The Scots, as was 

King. well knowai, were accustomed, whenever they were 
unable to obtain what they wished for, to lake possession of 
their King, and to keep him in custody till he consented to 
give way. It was immediately resolved to adopt this prepos- 
terous scheme. But before such a plan could be carried into 
execution it was necessary to devise some means of rendering 
it palatable to tho.se whom they sought to enlist in tlieir cause. 
They knew that all Catholics wdio w'ould be willing to take 
arms against the King were already under the influence of tlie 
pianj;ofthe J^suits^ To obviatc this difliciilty it w’as gravely 
conspirators, proposed that a number of ])ersons should be col- 
lected together under i)retence of presenting a i)ctition for tole- 
ration to the King ; and it was hoi)ed that, when the time 
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came for action, the petitioners would be ready to do as they 
were bidden by the leaders of the movement. All who signed 
the petition were to swear that they would endeavour by all 
‘ lawful means to restore the Catholic faith again in ^ the 
‘country, to conserve the life of ’ their ‘ Sovereign in safety, 
and to preserve the laws of’ the ‘land from all enemies.’ They 
were to be bound to divulge nothing without the consent of 
twelve of the i)rincipal promoters of the petition. Watson 
afttTwards acknowledged that this <'lausc was a mere trick to 
bind them to complete secrecy. As the number of the chief 
I)romoters was less than twelve, such a consent could never be 
obtained. 

Witli these views, Watson and his confederates dispersed 
themselves over the country. I'hey expected to be able to 
collect a large body of men in Lomlrm on June 24. These 
men would, as they hoped, be ready to follow their lead in 
everything. In order to bring together the retjuisite numbens, 
Watson was by no means sparing of falsehoods. 'Fhc timid 
were encouraged by he.aring of the thousands who were en- 
gaged in the affliir, or of the noblemen who had already given 
in their adhesion. All, or almost all, were left under the im- 
pression that they were recjuired to join only in the peaceful 
j)rescntation of a {jetition. 

Tn the early part of June, Watson, who had now returned 
to J.ondon, ]»rocecded to mature his plan.s with the help of 
Markham and of a young man named Copley who 
ii' had lately licen admitted to his confidence. Strange 
to say, brooke intnHluced to the plotters T.ord Grey 
of Wilton, a hot-headed young man of high character and 
dec ided I’uritanism. (irey was at tliat lime sadly discontented 
at the extension of James’s favour to Southampton and to 
others of the followers of Kssex, who were his bitter enemies • 
and he was induced without difficulty to join in the plan for 
presenting a petition to James for agencral toicration. 1 'hough 
no absolute certaint) is attainable, it is prol^ible that he was 
drawn on to assent, at least for a time, to the scheme for forcing 
the petition on James. The relation between him and the 
other conspirators was, however, not one to endure much 
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straining. Before long Watson was considering how he might 
get cledit for himself and the Catholics, by employing Grey to 
seize the King, and then rescuing James from his grasp when 
the stniggle came. Grey, on the other hand, shrank from the 
co-operation of his new allies, and under pretext of ]:)ostponing 
the scheme to a more convenient opportunity, drew back from 
all further connection with it. 

As the time for executing the scheme approached, Brooke 
seems to have drawn off. The plan of the confederates, in- 
deed, was wild enough to deter any sober man from joining it. 
They deter- They intended to seize the King at Greenwich, on 

efferted, they 

kinj?. were to put on the coats of the King's guards and 
to carry him to the Tower, as though he were going there 
voluntarily. When they arrived at the gate they were to tell 
the Tjeutenant that the King was flying for refuge from traitors. 
They took it for granted that James would be too terrified to 
say what the real .state of the case w\as, and they do not seem 
to have imagined that the mistake could be detected in any 
other w^ay. Once within the Tower, the whole kingdom would 
be at their feet. They would compel the King to put into 
their hands the forts of Benvick, Plymouth, and Portsmouth, 
the castles of Dover and Arundel, and any other places which 
they might think fit to ask for. Pie was to give hostages for 
the free use of their religion, and to consent that Catholics 
should have equal ])lacc, office, and cstiination with Protestants 
in council, at court, and in the country, and that the penal 
laws should at once he abrogated.^ 

Watson, intoxicated with the success which his fmey lec- 
tured to him, began to talk wildly about ‘ displacing Privy 
Councillors, rutting off of heads, and getting the broad seal 
into his hands.’ ^ He had already distributed the chief offices 
of state : ^ Co]>ley was to be Secretary ; Markham to be Karl 
Marshal ; he himself was to be T.ord Keeper. Even Copley 

Articles for Grey’s defence, Nov. (15?), S. P. Dorn. iv. Si ; lul- 
, wards’ Life of i. 345, 350 ; Tierney’s Dotltf, iv. App. p. r. 

* Copley’s Confession, July 14, Tierney’s Dodd. iv. App. p, x. 

* Watson’s Confession, Aug. 10, Tieniey’s Dodd. App. p. iv. 
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^s*as unable to swallow this, and suggested that, at least under 
l)rcscnt circumstances, it would cause discontent if a priest 
wore again seen ]3residing in Chancery, though he hoped that 
the limes would soon return when such things might again be 
possible. Watson refused to listen to such an objection. 

If, however, contrary to expectation, the King declined to 
follow their directions, he was to be treated with consideration, 
but to he kept a close prisoner till he granted their demands.’ 
Many noblemen would bo confined with him, and from time 
to time ‘s(une buzzes of fear ' might ‘ be put into their heads,’ 
in order that they might, in tiieir turn, terrify the King, 
Watson ]in^j)(3sed that, if James still held out, he should be 
deposed. (>>pley refused to a.sscnt to sucli a measure, and 
this ])oint seems never to have been settled amongst them, 
(v.pi, i Wliilst this ipiestiou was under discussion, it occurred 
o’mWt the Copley that it would be well to make use of the 
time during wdiich the King would be in the I'ower, 
to attempt his conversion. No doubt he would readily catch at 
an o])portunity of disidaying hi^theological knowledge in a public 
dis])iitation. If, as was more than jn'obable, he still declared 
himself mu'onviuccd, his mind might be innuem ed b/ a trial 
of the res})ective ])owcrs of exorcism possessed by a Catholic 
priest and a Protestant minister, which w'as sure to end in the 
triimij;!! of the former. Watson o]>jected that James would 
certainly say that the j)erson exorcised had only been lalHmring 
under a fKaitious malady ; lie might also charge the successful 
exorcist with witchcraft, or even refuse to be [iresent at all at 
such a trial. Cojiley answered that in that case they miglit 
fall back upon the old method of deciding cpiarrels, by trial liy 
battle. AVatson doubted whether it would be possible to find 
a < hampion. U])(m this, C^t)pley offered himself to undertake 
the comlxit, ‘provided that it might he without scandal to the 
Catholic Cluin'h, upon the canon of the Council of Trent to 
the contrary of all ducllums ; and I choose the weaix)ns, not 
doubting but my wife, who by the sacrament of matrimony 
is individually interested in my person, would (for being a 


* Copley’s Answer, Aug. i, Tierney S Da/L App. p. vi'u note 2, 
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Catholic, and the cause so much God’s) quit at my reciuest 
such her interest for a time, and also much less doubting but 
to find amongst the host of heaven that blessed Queen, his 
Majesty’s mother, at my elbow in that hour I ” 

One evening, Markham came in with the news that the 
King intended to leave Greenwich on the 24th. They would 
Change of therefore be compelled to alter their plans. He was 
plans. tQ sleep at Han worth on his way to Windsor. Mark- 
ham said that a body of men might easily seize him there, if 
they took ‘every man his pistol, or case of pistols.’ Copley 
asked where either the men or the pistols were to be found. 
Markham was struck dumb by the inquiry, muttered something 
about another plan, and left the room. 

On the 24th, Watson’s lodgings were crowded with Catho- 
lics who had come up froni the country to join in presenting 
, the petition. But their numbers were far too small 

JunC'34. ^ 

The plot to carry out the design which the heads of the con- 
fatis. spiracy really had in view, and the day passed over 
without a finger being stirred agrynst the King. The next day 
Markham brought them the unwelcome news that Grey had 
refused* to have any further communication with them. Many 
hours had not passed before they heard rumours that the 
Government was aware of their plot. The whole party fled 
for their lives, to be taken one by one in the course of the fol- 
lowing weeks. So utterly futile did the whole matter appear 
even to those who were engaged in it, that Copley and Mark- 
ham decided upon putting themselves ’at the disposal of the 
Jesuits, thinking that they alone had heads clear enough to 
epneeive any effectual scheme for the liberation of the oppressed 
Catholics. 

The Jesuits knew more about the plot than the conspirators 
were aware of. Some time before the appointed day arrived. 
Information ^t^^crtain whether the scheme were justifi- 

conveyed to able Or not, had written to Blackwell, the Archpriest, 
the Jesuits, entrusted by the Pope with the charge 

of the secular clergy in England, to ask his advice, and he had 
also acquainted his sister, Mrs. Gage, with the fact that he had 
voi^ I. I 
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written such a letter.' Both Blackwell and Mrs. Gage w^ere 
on the best terms with the Jesuits, and the informatioh was 
by one or other of them conveyed to Father Gerard. 

Gerard passed the knowledge on to Garnet as bis superior. 
Between Gerard and Garnet a closer tie existed than that* 
Garnet and which Ordinarily bound a Jesuit to his superior. When 
Gerard. Clcrard, who was one of the most persuasive of the 
Catholic missionaries, was thrown into the Tower, he had borne 
sore tortures rather than reveal the hiding-place 
of Crarnet. When Gerard succeeded in making his 
perilous escape by swinging himself along a rope su5})ended 
over the Tower ditcli, it was with Garnet that he first sought 
refuge.^ 'fhe two friends were of one mind in wishing to dis- 
countenance the plot. Something, no doubt, of their resolution 
is due to the hostility of their order to the priests by whom it 
was conducted ; but it must be remembered that at present the 
whole weight of the Society and of Pope Clement himself was 
thrown into the scale of submission to the King. They still 
hoped much from his readiness to listen to reason, and they 
were by no means ready to abandon their expectation of tolera- 
tion because he had exacted the fines on one occasion.^ Gerard, 
June, I6o^ contented himself with warning the con- 

spirators to desist ; but when he found his advice 
i>enay ihr- disfcgardcd, he sent a message to the Government 
informing them of the whole conspiracy. The mes* 
sage, it was true, w'as never delivered, but this was merely 
because a similar communication had already been made^ by 
a priest named P.arnchy, who was a jjrisoner in the Clink, and 
who, by Hlackwell’s directions, had given information to tbe 
Bisho]j of T.ondon, in order that he might pass it on to Cecil.*'^ 

1'hc discovery of the i)lot by the Catholics themselves had 
all the conseciucnces wluch the Jesuits had anticipated. On 

‘ Copley’s DeclaratifJii, Tierney’s DoH iv., App. p, iv. 

* Morris, J ifr of CrrarJ^ 298. ♦ 

* This may be positively .asserted to have been the case, on the evidence 
of the letters amongst the Roman TransiriptSy R, (f! 

* Oerard’s Narrative in Morris’s Condition of CaihoUa^ 74. 

» Degli Kffc'Ui to I)c-l liufalo, July 

July io. ^ 23 
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i6o3 the recusancy FINES REMITTED. 

June 17 James confidentially acquainted Rosny with his 
purp<f 5 e of remitting the Recusancy fines.' Yet it was not 
without hesitation that James carried out his intention. Some- 
times* his mind dwelt more on the Catholics who had formed 
June 17. those who had betrayed it He 

would be very glad, he informed Rosny, to be on 
terms with the Pope, if only he would 
fincs» consent to his remaining the head of his own Church. 

He told Beaumont, the resident PVench Ambassador, 
that, in spite of his kindness to the Catholics, they 
had sought his life. Beaumont replied that the conspirators 
were exceptions amongst a generally loyal body, and that if 
liberty of conscience were not allowed, he would hardly be 
able to put a stop to similar plots. James was convinced by 
the Frenchman’s reasoning. 

On July 17 a deputation of the leading Catholics was heard 
by the Council in the presence of the King. Their spokesman 
July 17. was Sir Thomas Tresham, a man familiar with im- 
A Catholic prisonment and fine. have now,” he had \\Tittcn 
depuution. ^ previously to Lord Henry Howard, 

“ completed my triple apprenticeship of one and twenty years 
in direct adversity, and I shall be content to serve a like long 
apprenticeship to prevent the foregoing of my beloved, beau- 
tiful, and graceful Rachel ; for it seems to me but a few days 
for the love I have to her.” ^ James listened to the jdeading 
of the noble-hearted man, and yielded. He assured the depu- 
janies tation that the fines should be remitted as long as 
rcniiiMhu they behaved as loyal subjects. If, he added, the 
7 ^' Catholics would also obey the law, the highest places 
in the State should be open to them. In other words, if they 
would be as base as Howard/ they should sit at the Council- 
table, and take part in the government of England.^ Howard, 
in James’s language, was the tame duck by whose help he 


* Ecim. iv. 3,70. 

* Beaumont to Henry IV., July Kinoes MSS, 123, fol. 327 b. 

* Jardine’s GitnpoT.vdcr Plot^ xo. 

^ Degli EflTcUi to Del Bufalo, July Roman TranSi npts^ R, O, 
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hoped to catch many wild ones. It was evident that he had not 
faced the problem fairly. There w^cre thousands of CatfioHcs 
in England who resembled Tresham more than Howard, and 
no remission of fines was likely to be lasting if it was based on 
the misapprehension that toleration was only a step to a hypo- * 
critical conversion. 

For the present, however, the Catholics enjoyed unaccus- 
tomed peace, 'rhe 20/. fines ceased at once. With the lands of 
which two-thirds had been taken there was more difficulty, as 
there were lessees who had a claim on the property. Probably, 
however, the lessees w'cre often friends of the owners, and in 
such cases there would be little difficulty in coming to an 
arrangement. At all events the income accruing to the Crown 
from this source was enormously diminished.^ 

The Catholic problem pursued James even in his own family 
circle. When, on July 25, the ceremony of the coronation took 
fuiy25. place at Westminster, Anne of Denmark consented 
Coa.’iritiuii, receive the crown at the hands of a Protestant 
'rhe Quten Arclibishop ; but when the time arrived for the re- 
cc])tion of the Communion slie remained immove- 
Communion. hcr scat, Icaving the King to partakh alone. 

Anne, however, was not of the stuff of which martyrs are made. 
Entliusiastic Catholics complained that she had no heart for 
anything but festivities and amusements, and during the rest 
of her life she attended the services of the church .sufficiently 
to enable the Government to allege that she was merely an 
enemy of Puritanical stric tness.^ 

For the present James was the more inclined to treat the 
Catholics wtII, because he had learnt that another plot was 
Coi.ham’a cxij^tcncc ill which Proicstanls were concerned, 
plot. Brooke’s iiarticipation in Watson’s conspiracy had 
been discovered by means of the examination of the prisoners, 
and as soon as Cecil had learned that, he naturally suspected 
that Brooke’s brother, Cohham, had had a hand in the mischief. 
In order to obtain information against Coljham, Raleigh was 
summoned before the Council at Windsor. There is no reason 
* Receipt-Books of the Exchequer. 

2 Bcgli Effctti to Del Bufalo, Aug. Roman Transcripts^ R. O. 
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to suppose that Cobham had more than a general knowledge 
of Watson’s doings, and of these Raleigh was unable to speak. 
Shorljiy after this examination, how^ever, Raleigh wrote to Cecil, 
informing him that he believed that Cobham had dealings with 
* Aremberg, the ambassador who had lately come over from the 
Archduke, and that he carried on his communications by means 
of an Antwerp merchant, named Renzi, who was 

Cobham and t *1 /-i- 

Raleigh residing m I^ondon. In consequence either of this 
arrested. jitter or of Brookc’s confession, Cobham was arrested. 
On July 17,' the very day on which the Catholic deputation 
was before the Council, Raleigh himself became suspected 
and was committed to the Tower. 

The truth of the story, \vhich came out by degrees, will, 
in all probability, never be completely known. It would be 
labour in vain to build upon Cobham’s evidence. He had no 
sooner stated a fact than he denied it. The only point which 
he succeeded in establishing was the undoubted fact that he 
was himself a most impudent liar. On the other hand, it is 
impossible to place implicit confidence in Raleigh’s story, for 
though’ his veracity is unimpeachable by the evidence of such 
a man as Cobham, it cannot be denied that he made statements 
which he must have knowm at the time to be false. Whatever 
may be the truth on this difficult subject, there is no reason to 
doubt that Cecil at least acted in perfect good faith.- I'here 
w^as enough evidence to make Raleigh^s innocence doubtful, 
and under such circumstances, according to the ideas of those 
times, the right course to take was to send the accused before 
a jury. Cecil’s whole conduct during this aflair was that of a 
rtian who looked upon Raleigh, indeed, with no friendly eye, 
and who believed that he was probably guilty, but who was 
desirous that he should have every chance of proving his 
innocence.® 

* Extract from the journal of Cecil’s secretary, MSS. 6177. 

* Beaumont’s opinion that he acted through passion is often quoted 
against him, but ihS French ambassador ha<l had too many diplomatic 
conflicts with Cecil to judge him fairly. 

* Mr. Tytler, inhisZ/J^' of Raleigh (Appendix F), endeavoured to prove 
that the whole conspiracy was a trick got up by Cecil. lie first quoted 
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The evidence upon which the Privy Council acted was 
obtained from various sources. It api^ared that there viras 
a general impression among the participato/s in 
against Watson’s plot, which they had derived from Brooke’s 
information, that both Cobham and Raleigh were* 
engaged in intrigues for the purpose of dethroning the King, 
apparently ^Yith the object of placing Arabella Stuart upon the 
throne. It was also said that Cobharn had talked of killing 
‘ the King and his cubs.’ This latter statement was afterwards 
denied by Brooke on the scaffold. He had, however, un* 
doiibtedly mentioned it to Watson. The discrepancy may 
either be explained by sup])osing that he did so with the view 
of diiving Wat.son more deeply into the plot, or, as is more 


the long letter of Lord Henry Howard, printed in Raleigh’s Works (viii. 
756), ns evidence that about 1602 Howard wTide to Cecil a letter contain- 
ing ‘an outline <3f the plan aflerw•ard^ put in execution, for the destruction 
ctf Cobham and Raleigh, by entrapping them in a charge of treason.’ Mr, 
Tytler acknowledged that it was not certain that it was w^ritten to Cecil at 
all. Put e\en supitosing that it*w'as, which is perhaps the most pro- 
bable explanation, u is unfair to infer that Cecil partook in nowartl’s 
methods of attacking their c<mimon rivals. It is still more (o* the pur- 
pose to show that the letter in quedion contains no scheme such as was 
di'^covered in it by Mr. Tytler. It i> plain, upon reading the complete 
jiassages from which he has made extracts, that Howard did not jiropose 
to entrap Raleigh and Ck>hham in a charge of treason, but to lead them to 
take part in difficult Imsincvs, wheie they woiiM bo sure to make mistakes 
which might afford an fjpjiorlunily uf pointing out their defects to the 
(^ueen. d’his is mi'-.eralde enough, but it is not so bad as the other recom- 
mendation w'ould have been, n«>r there any wsarrant for supposing that 
c\en this met w'ith Cecil’s a])probali«»n. 

Mr. Tyder's second jiroof was fouruled on a letter of Brooke’.s, written 
on November iS, 1603, which he say^ the following words : “ Hut above 
.nil give me leave to conjure yemr Lordship to deal directly with me, what 
I am to expect after so many pi onuses received, and .so much conformity 
and accepted .service performed on my part to you.” From this he inferred 
that Cecil had used Hrooke to act as a spy, and had abandoned him. Is 
it likely that if this had been the ca.se Hrookc would not have used stronger 
expressions, or that Cecil would have dared to seiftl him to the block, 
knowing that he had it in hi.s power to cxjh^sc the infamy of such conduct ? 
Hrookc may ver)’ well have rendered services in past days to Cecil and 
received prorni-ses of favour in return. 
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likely, that he denied the story on the scaffold, in hopes of 
benefiting his brother. Whatever this conspiracy may have 
beenj the priests knew nothing of its particulars. Brooke, 

^ however, distinctly stated that his brother had, before 

obuins the Arembcrg s arrival, entered into communication with 
Sloneprom him, and had offered to help in procuring the peace 
Arem rg. niastcr had so much at heart, if he would 

place at his disposal a sum of five or six hundred thousand 
crowns, which he would employ in gaining the services of 
different discontented persons.* A portion of this money was 
certainly offered to Raleigh, though, according to his own 
account, which there is no reason to doubt, he immediately 
refused it.^ Aremberg promised to send the money to 
Cobham, and requested to know how it was to be transmitted, 
and in what manner it was to be distributed. 

On Aremberg\s arrival, Cobham sought him out. Whether 
his designs had been already formed, or whether they grew in 

, , his mind after conversation with the ambassador, is 

He declares • , , ... 

forAraiKiia Uncertain. At all e^^nts, he seems at this time to 
‘right to the have entertained the idea of assisting Arabella to the 
throne. • cj-Quyn, and of course also of seeing Cecil and the 
Howards beneath his feet. He commissioned Ids brother to 
engage her to write to the Infanta, the Duke of Savoy, and the 
King of Spain, in hopes of inducing them to support her title.^ 

In spite of Brockets refusal, Cobham continued to negotiate 
with Arembcrg, cither with a view of inducing him to countenance 
this scheme, or in hojies of obtaining money which might be 
employed to distribute among.st persons who would use their 
•influence in procuring the peace of which the King of Spain 
was so desirous. He even offered to undertake a mission to 
Spain in order to induce the King to listen to his proposals. 

As these projects were gradually disclosed, the suspicions 
against Raleigh became stronger in the minds of the mem- 
bers of the Government. It was known that he had too good 
reasons to be^ discontented. He had been j^ersuaded or 

* Brooke’s Confe.ssion, July 19, S, P, Donu ii. 64. 

® Raleigh’s Examination, Aug. 13, Jardine’s Crim. Trials, i. 425. 

* Brooke's Confession, July 19, S, P, Dom. ii. 64. 
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compelled to resign his Wardenship of the Stannaries^ and 
when the monopolies were suspended for examination, hb 
lucrative patent of wine licences * was amongst those yhich 
KMeigii were called in ([uestion. Durham House, which he 
bUhpectiici. held for twenty years, had been claimed by the 

Bishop of Durham, and the lawyers who were consulted having 
given an opinion in the Bishop^s favour, Raleigh liad been 
ordered with unseemly liaste to leave the house/** Altogether, 
he had lost a considerable part of his income, and such a loss 
was certainly not likely to put a man in good humour with the 
Government which had treated him so harshly. At the same 
time, it was well kn(}wn that he was CobhanVs greatest if not 
his only friend, and that they had for some years been 
engaged together in political schemes. Was it probable, it 
mi»ht be argued, that a man like Cobham, who had informed 
his\rothcr of j^art, at least, of his design, should have kept 
his constant comi)anion in ignorance? This reasoning had 
induced Cecil to send for Raleigh at Windsor. It must have 
received additional weight as coon as the Government heard 
that, after Raleigh had left them, he wrote a letter to Cdbham, 
assuring him that he had ‘cleared him of all,’ and accompanied 
it with a message that one witness (by which he probably meant 
Brooke) could not condemn him.'^ It was undoubtedly sus- 
picious. It was just such a message as would have been sent 
by one accomplice to another, in order to procure his silence. 
Cobham too, when th^ letter was shown him which Raleigh 
had written denouncing his intercourse with Arcmberg, broke 
out into a jjassion, and det:lared that all that he had done had 
been done at Raleigh’s instigation. His evidence, however,* 
was invalidated by tlie fait that he afterwards retracted it on 

» The wine licences wore tin.illy <leclarc<l tu be no monopoly ; but, 
Raleigh having thoin by his attaimlcr, they were granted to the Lord 
Admiral, the Earl of Nollingliani. 

- Egerton Papers, CamJ. .SVr. 376. 

5 Raleigh on his trial denial sending this message. But ICeymis, who 
was the messenger, declaicd that he had carried it, thus corroborating 
Cobham’s evidence. A imn wliu ‘ endcavouiod still to transfer all from 
his master to himself' was not likely to have invented this.—W.iad to 
Cecil, Sept 2, 1603, A. y\ Dorn. iii. 52. 
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his way from his examination, it was said, as soon as he reached 
the stair-foot. 

I^leigh’s health suffered extremely during his imprison- 
ment ; in all probability from mcnt^il rather than from pbjsical 
July. causes. In less than a fortnight after his arrest, his 
spirits had become so depressed that he allowed 
suicide. himself to make an ineffectual attempt at self- 
destruction. 

The letter in which he took, as he supposed, a farewell of 
his wife, in one of the most touching compositions in the 
English language. He could not bear, he said, to leave a 
dishonoured name to her and to his son, and he had determined 
not to live, in order to spare them the shame. He begged 
her not to remain a widow ; let her marry, not to please herself, 
but in order to obtain protection for her child. For himself he 
was Meft of all men,’ though he had ‘done good to many.’ All 
his good actions were forgotten, all his errors were brought up 
against him with the very worst interpretation. All his ‘services, 
hazards, and expenses for his country,’ his ‘plantings, dis- 
coveries, fights, counsels, and wdiatsoever else ^ he had done, 
were covered over by the malice of his enemies. He was now 
called ‘traitor by the word of an unworthy man,’ who had ‘pro- 
claimed him ’ to be a partaker of his vain imaginations, not- 
withstanding the Avhole course of his life had ‘ approved the 
contrary/ “Woe, woe, woe,” he cries, “ be unto him by whose 
falsehood we are lost ! He hath separated us asunder ; he 
hath slain my honour, my fortune ; he hath robbed thee of thy 
husband, thy child of his father, and me of you both. O God ! 
thou dost know my wrong.s ; know then thou, my wife and 
child ; know then thou, my Lord and King, that I ever thought 
them too honest to betray, and too good to conspire against. 
But, my wife, forgive thou all, as I do ; live humble, for thou 
hast but a time also. God forgive my Lord Harry,* for he was 
my heavy enemy. And for my Lord Cecil, I thought he would 
never forsake mc;n extremity ; I would not have done it him, 
God knows.” He then went on to assure his wife that he did 
not die in despair of God’s mercies. God liad not left him, 

* Certainly, I think, Howard. Mr. Brewer thinks Cobhani. 
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nor Satan tempted him. He knew it was forbidden to men to 
destroy themselves, but he trusted that that had reference only 
to those who made away with themselves in despair. ^ 

“ 'Fhe mercy of God,'’ he continues, “is immeasurable, the 
cogitations of men comprehend it not. In the Lord I have 
ever trusted, and I know that my Redeemer liveth ; far is it 
from me to be tempted with Satan ; I am only tempted with 
sorrow, whose sharp teeth devour my heart. O God, thou art 
goodness itself ! thou canst not be but good to me. O God, 
thou art mercy itself ! thou canst not be but merciful to me.” 
He then sjieaks of the property he has to leave and of his 
debts. But his mind cannot dwell on such matters. “ Oh 
intolerable infamy ! ” he again cries out, “ O God, I cannot 
resist these thoughts ; I cannot live to think how I am derided, 
to think of the exportation of my enemies, the scorns I shall 
receive, the cruel words of the lawyers, the infamous taunts 
and despites, to be made a wonder and a spectacle 1 O death I 
liasten thee unto me, tliat thou mayest destroy the memory of 
these and lay me tip in dark, forgetfulness. I'he Lord knows 
my sorrow to part from thee and my ])oor child ; but part I 
must, by enemies and injuries, part with shame and tridraph of 
my detractors ; and therefore be contented with this work of 
God, and forget me in all things but thine own honour, and 
the love of mine. I bless my poor child, and let him know 
his father was no traitor. Be bold of my innocence, for God, 
to whom I offer life and soul, knows it. And whosoever thou 
choose again after me, let him be but thy j^olitic husband ; 
but let my son be thy beloved, for he is part of me, and I live 
in him, and the difference is but in tlie number, and not in the 
kind. And the Lord for ever keep thee and them, and give 
thee comfort in both worlds ! ” * 

Fortunately for himself, Raleigh's attempt to fly from the 
evils before him failed. He was to die after long years of 
sorrow nobly borne : but he was to die no coward's death. 

* Raleigh to his wife. Printed by Mr. Brewdr in his appendix to 
Go(Klman’s of Kin^ James /. ii. 93. Who is the daughter men- 

iionc<l in this letter? Apparently a natural child. Does anyone know 
what became of her ? 
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During the remainder of his imprisonment he was several 
times examined, but his answers have not been preserved, with 
the exception of one or two fragments, in one of which he ac- 
knowledged that Cobham had offered him 10,000 crowns with 
a view to engage his services in furthering the peace, but added 
that he had passed the proposal by with a joke, thinking that 
it had not been seriously made. 

On November 12 he was brought out of the Tower to be 
„ conducted to Winchester, where the trial was to take 
Taken to place, in ordcr that the persons who attended the 
Winchester, might not be exposed to the plague, which was 

raging in London. 

He passed through the streets amidst the execrations of the 
London mob. So great was their fury that Waad, the Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, who had charge of him, hardly expected 
^ that he would escape out of the city alive. On the 
1 7th he was placed at the bar, upon a charge of high 
treason, before Commissioners specially appointed, amongst 
whom Cecil and Chief Justice JPopham took the most promi- 
nent p&rts.^ 

Tlic prosecution was conducted by the Attorney-General, 
Sir Edward Coke, with a harsh rudeness which was remarkable 
even in that age, and which in the course of the pro- 
® ^ ' ccedings called down upon him, much to his owm 
astonishment, the remonstrances of Cecil. 

A century later Raleigh might wejl have smiled at the 
evidence which wms brought against him. As it was, 
iftheUw^of he could have had but little hope under what, in a 
jiingiond. w^hich he had wTitten to some of the lx)rds of the 

Council,* he had well termed * the cruelty of the law of England.' 


I'hc Trial. 


* A story occurs in the Ofist'n’afwns on Sanderson^ s IHstory^ which hatl 
been frequently ([uoted, to the effect that the jury, not being sufficiently 
subservient, were chiinged overnight. To this Sanderson replied in an 
Answer to a Scurrilous Pamphlet^ p. 8, that ‘it is a scandal upon the 
proceedings to say the intended jury was changed overniglil, for these 
were of Middlesex, and ordered long before to attend at Winchester.* 

* Letter to Nottingham and other Lords in Life of Raleigh^ 

ii. II. 
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In our own days everyone who takes part in a criminal trial is 
thoroughly impressed with the truth of the maxim, tliat a 
prisoner is to be considered innocent until he is proved, to be 
guilty. Even the counsel for the prosecution frequently seeks 
to gain a reputation for fairness by reminding the jury of the 
existence of such a maxim. The judge repeats it, if necessary, 
when he sums up the evidence- The able counsel whom the 
prisoner is at liberty to select at his own discretion, takes good 
care that it is not forgotten, while every man in the jury-box 
has been brought up in a political atmosphere where it is counted 
as an axiom. 

I low (lififerent was the course of a criminal trial in the first 
years of the seventeenth century ! It was not that either the 
judges or the juries of that age were inclined to barter their 
consciences for bribes, or servilely to commit injustice with 
their eyes open, from a fear of consequences to themselves. 
13ut they had been trained under a system which completely 
Ignored the principle with which we arc so familiar. Tacitly, 
at least, the prisoner at the hcfr was held to be guilty until he 
could prove his innocence. No counsel was allowed td speak 
on liis behalf, and unless his unpradised mind coulcl, at a 
moment’s notice, refute charges which had been skilfully pre- 
I)ared at leisure, the unavoidable verdict was sure to be given 
against him. Such a course of proceeding was bad enough in 
ordinary trials ; but when political questions were involved the 
case was far worse. I?j our own times the difficulty is to pro- 
cure a verdict t)f guilty as long as there is the slightest flaw in 
the evidence against a prisoner. When Raleigh appeared at 
the bar, the difficulty was to procure an accjuittal unless thti 
defence amounted to j^ositive proof of innocence. The causes 
chans-e in which led to this state of things are not difficult to 
comprehend. Wc Jive in days when, happily, it has 
treason. bccomc almost impossible to conceive of a treason 
which should really shake the country. Consequently, a 
prisoner acc used of thi.s crime is in our ey^s, at the most, a 
misguided person who has been guilty of exciting a riot of un- 
usual proportions. We cannot work our minds up to be afraid 
of him, and fear, far more than ignorance, is the parent of 
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cruelty. The experience of the sixteenth century had told the 
otherVay. For more than a hundred years the Crown had 
been the sheet-anchor of the constitution. Treason, conse- 
quently* was not regarded simply as an act directed against the 
<^vernment It was rather an act of consummate wickedness 
which aimed at the ruin of the nation. A man who was even 
suspected of a crime the object of which was to bring the 
armies of Spain upon the free soil of England could never meet 
with sympathy, and could hardly hope for the barest justice. 
The feelings of men were the more irresistible when the most 
learned judge upon the bench knew little more of the laws of 
evidence and the prineijiles of jurisprudence than the meanest 
peasant in the land 

As might be expected, the forms of procedure to which the 
prevalent feelings gave rise only scr\'ed to aggravate the evil. 
^ , The examination of the prisoners was conducted in 

System ot . 1 • 1 1 t 

criminal pnvatc. Such a System was admirably adapted for 
procedure. . ^ , 

procuring the conviction of a guilty person, because 
he was not likely to persist in»dcnying his crime whilst his 
confederates might be telling their own story against him, each 
in his dwn way. But it by no means afforded etpial chances of 
escape to the innocent, who had no opportunity of meeting his 
accuser face to face, or of subjecting him to a cross-examination, 
and who, if he were accused of a State crime, would find in the 
examiners men who were by their very position incapable of 
taking an impartial view of the affair. In point of fact, these 
preliminary investigations formed the real trial. If the accused 
could satisfy the Privy Council of his innocence, he would at 
once be set at liberty. If he failed in this, he would be brought 
before a court from which there was scarcely a hope of escape. 
Extracts from his own depositions and from those of others 
would be read before him, supported by the arguments of the 
first lawyers of the day, who did not disdain to bring against 
him the basest insinuations, which he had at the moment no 
means of rebutting. The evil was still more increased by the 
want of any real responsibility in any of the parties concerned. 
When the previous depositions formed almost, if not entirely, 
the whole of the evidence, a jury would be likely to attach con- 
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siderable weight to the mere fact that the prisoner had been 
committed for trial. 'Fhey would naturally feel a diffidence in 
setting their untried judgments against the conclusions which 
had been formed by men who were accustomed to conduct in- 
vestigations of this kind, and who might be supposed, even if 
the evidence appeared to be weak, to have kept back proofs 
which for the good of the public service it was unadvisable to 
publish. On the other hand, the Privy Councillors would view 
the matter in a very different light. They would see in their 
inquiries nothing more than a preliminary investigation, and 
would throw upon the jury the responsil)ility which, in theory, 
they were bound to fcel.^ Under these circumstances, trial by 
jury ceased to be a safeguard against injustice. In a conjunc- 
ture when the nation and its rulers are e(|ually hurried away by 
passion, or have become etpially regardless of the rights of in- 
dividuals, the system loses its efficacy for good. 

With such prospects before him, Raleigh took his place at 
the bar.- If the feeling of the lime with respect to persons 
The Kuv charged with i)oliticel offences was likely to lead to 

tieasuri. injustice, the law of high treason, as it had been 

handed down from older times, was .such as to give full* scope 
for that injustice. In the case of ordinary crimes, it was neces- 
sary to prove that the prisoner had actually taken part in the 
criminal action of wliich he was accused. In cases of treason 
it was sufficient if any one person had committed an overtact ; 
all others to wliom the treason had been confided, and who 
had consented to the |)erpetration of the crime, although they 
might have taken no jiart whatever in any treasonalde action, 
were held to be as much guilty as the man would have been 
who actually led an army against the King, 

From this state of the law arose the great difficulty which 
must have been felt by every prisoner who had to defend him- 

* Alw.'iys, wrote C c-cll of Raleigh, ** lie shall be left to the law, which 
is the right all men arc born to. ’’--Cecil toWiiiwood. Oct. 3, 1603, 

ii. 8. 

* The account here given is liascd upon the report as given in Jardinc’s 
Crim. Tna/s, compared with Mr. Edwards’s collation in hk Li/co/Eaie^y/i, 
I 38S. 
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self when charged with a treason in which he had not himself 
taken*an active share. If he had ever listened to the words of 
a traitor, it would not be enough for him to prove that he had 
not done anything which was treasonable. He could only 
hope for an acquittal if he could show that the state of his 
mind at the time when he heard the treasonable proposal was 
the opposite of that which would certainly be ascribed to him 
by everyone who took part in the trial. And even if by some 
extraordinary chance he was able to show that he had only con- 
cealed the treason without consenting to it, he was still liable 
to the harsh penalties which the law inflicted upon misprision 
of treason. 

After some preliminary proceedings, the charges against the 
prisoner were brought forward by Coke, with his usual violence, 
Coke opens usual carelcssncss as to the value 

the trial. evidcncc upon which he based his assertions. 

He charged Raleigh with entering upon a treason which was 
closely connected with that of the priests, although he was 
unable to point out what that oonnection was. He had not 
gone Ixiforc he lost his temper. Raleigh having calmly 
asserted his innocence, and having oflered to confess the 
whole of the indictment if a single charge could be proved out of 
the many that had been brought against him, he dared, in the 
presence of the man whose lifelong antagonism to Spain was 
notorious to every Englishman, to accuse him with being a 
monster with an English face but a Spanish heart ; and with 
having plotted with Cobham to bring about the substitution of 
Arabella for the King by the help of a Spanish invasion. One 
night, he said, shortly after Aremberg's arrival, Raleigh was 
supping with Cobham, and after supper Cobham went with 
Renzi to visit the Ambassador. It was then arranged that 
Cobham should go into Spain, and that he was to return by 
\^y of Jersey, where he was to consult with Raleigh as to the 
best means of making use of the money which he liopcd to 
procure from the ^King of Spain. The Attorney-General pro- 
ceeded to argue in favour of the probability of this story, from 
Raleigh's known intimacy wuth Cobham, from the letter wliirh 
he had vrritten to say that he had cleared him in all of which 
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lie had been accused, as well as from the message which he* 
had sent to remind him that one witness could not coritieinn 
him. This message would be sufficient to account for Cobham’s 
retractation of his accusation. Coke then proceeded to speak 
of an attempt which Cobham had made to antedate a Iptter in 
order to disprove the charge which had been brought against 
him of purposing to go abroad with treasonable intentions, and 
asserted, without a shadow of proof, that ‘this contrivance came 
out of Raleighs devilish and machiavellian policy.* Upon 
Raleigh’s (piictly denying the inferences, Coke broke out again : 
“ All that he did,’* he said, “was by thy instigation, thou viper; 
ftu- I thou thee, thou traitor ! I will prove thee the rankest 
traitor in all England.” Raleigh again protested his innocence, 
and after the Chief Justice had interposed to restore the order 
which had been broken by the Attorney- General, Coke pro- 
ceeded to adduce his evidence, 'i'hc first document read was 
Cobham’s declaration of July 20, in which, after having been 
shown Raleigh’s letter to Cecil in which he had suggested that 
Cobham’s dealings with Arenil)crg should be looked into, he 
had declared that he ‘had never entered into these courses 
but by Raleigh’s instigation ; * and had added that Raletgh had 
spoken to him of ]>lots and invasions, though this charge was 
somewhat invalidated by Cohham’s refusal to give any i)articu- 
lar acrount of tlic plots of which he had spoken. 

'Fo this evidence, such as it was, Raleigh immediately 
rei^licd. 'I'his, he said, addressing the jury, was absolutely 
all the evidence that could be brought against him. He pro- 
tested that he knew nothing either of the priests’ plot, or of 
any desigm to set Arabella upon the throne. Tf he suspected 
that there was anything pa.ssing between Aremberg and Cob- 
ham, it was because he knew that they had had confidential 
communiration with one another in former limes, and because 
(me (lay he saw' him go tow'ards Renzi’s lodging. He then 
a]>I)caled to the jury to consider how unlikely it was that he 
should plot wdth such a man as Cobham, “ I was not so 
hare of sense,” he said, “ hut I saw that if ever the State was 
strong and able to defend itself, it was now. The kingdom of 
Scotland united, whence we were wont to fear all our troubles ; 
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Ireland quieted, where our forces were wont to be divided ; 
Denmark assured, whom before we were wont to have in 
jealoq^y ; the Low Countries, our nearest ncifj;hbours, at peace 
with us ; and instead of a I.ady whom time had surprised we 
had now an active King, a law^ful successor to the crown, who 
was able to attend to his own business. I was not such a mad- 
man as to make myself in this time a Robin Hood, a Wat Tyler, 
or a Jack Cade. I knew also the state of S[)ain well ; his 
weakness and poorness and humbleness at this time. I knew 
that he was discouraged and dishonoured. I kncAv that six 
times we had repulsed his forces, thrice in Ireland, thrice at sea 
— once upon our coast and twice upon his own. Thrice had I 
served against him myself at sea, wherein for my country’s sake I 
had expended of my own property 4,000/. I knew that where 
before-time he was wont to have forty great sails at the least in 
his ports, now he hath not past six or seven ; and for sending 
to his Indies he was driven to hire strange vessels — a thing 
contrary to the institutions of his proud ancestors, who straitly 
forbad, in case of any necessity, that the Kings of Spain should 
make thtir case known to strangers. I knew that of five and 
twenty millions he had from his Indies, he had scarce any left ; 
nay, I knew his poorness at this time to be such that the Jesuits, 
his imps, were fain to beg at the church doors ; his pride so 
abated, as notwithstanding his former high terms, he was glad 
to congratulate the King, my master, on his accession, and 
now conieth creeping unto him for peace/’ Raleigh concluded 
by asserting that it was improbable either that the King of 
Spain should be ready to tmst large sums of money on 
Cobham’s bare word, or that a man of Cobham’s wealtli should 
risk it by entering into treason. But, however that might be, 
he protested that he w^as clear of all knowledge of any con- 
spiracy against the King. 

After some further argument on the value of Cobham’s 
chiestion of prisoner appealed to the Court against 

the iiccessity the courje which was adopted by the prosecution, and 
demanded that at least two witnesses should he pro- 
nesscs. duced in open court. It was all in vain. ^Fhc Chief 
Justice laid down the law as it was then universally iinder- 

VOL. I. K 
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stood in Westminster Two statutes* of Edward VI. 

had, indeed, expressly declared that no man could be conVicted 
of treason except by the evidence of two witnesses, who, if 
living at the time of the arraignment, were to be produced in 
court. Kalcigh urged that a later statute of Philip an 4 Mary ^ 
held the same doctrine. Pophani answered that he had omitted 
the important words which limited its operation to certain 
treasons specially mentioned in the Act. By another section 
of the same statute it was ‘enacted that all trials hereafter to 
be . . . awarded ... for any treason shall be had and used 
only according to the due order of the Common Laws of this 
realm, and not otherwise.’ It is highly improbable th.it the 
legislature intended that this section should be interpreted so 
as to interfere with the wholesome practice of requiring two 
witnesses in cases of treason. At a later period a different 
intcr[)retation was affixed to it hy the common consent of all 
lawyers, who have now, for nearly two centuries, unanimously 
held that the statute of Edward VI. was not repealed by the 
subset juent Act. But in the early part of the seventeenth 
century all lawyers, with equal unanimity, held the contrary 
opinion. In 1556 the Judges had met to consult* on the 
meaning of the Act of Philij) and Mniy which had then 
bt-en recently passed, and had decJded tliat it bound them 
to fall bark u[)on the old custom, by which they were to 
be content with one accuser, who need not be produced in 
court. Tills doctrine had been repeatedly put in practice, and 
no remonstrance had jirocecded from any quarter, excepting 
from the unfortunate men who had suffered from its injustice. 

This objection liaving been lluis overruled, Coke proceedfid 
to bring forward what further evidence he had it in his power 


^ , to produce. A letter of Cobham’s was read, in which 

uiK .s his he acknowledged that before Aremberg’s arrival he 

proofs. 11- 1 • r -1 . t • 1 

hatl written to him for money, and had received a 


promise of four or five hundred thousand crowns. As, however, 


* Sec Mr. JanTinc’s rcMnaiks, Cn///. Trials^ i. 513, and Reeve’s //wA 

of La-.K iv. 495-506. 

2 1 K< 1 . VI. caj). 12, and 6 Kd, Vj. cap. II. 

* I tX 2 rhilii) and Mary, cap. 10. 
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this appeared to be intended only to assist the progress of the 
negotiations for peace, Coke was obliged to go forther in order 
to prove that there had ever been any overt act of treason at 
all. Tor Cobhain, remembering that the evidence which he 
gave against Raleigh might possibly be turned against himself, 
had, with the single exception of the general statement, which 
was made in the heat of passion, that Raleigh had spoken to 
him of ‘ plots and invasions,’ always asserted that his dealings 
with Aremberg had reference solely to the negotiations. The 
Attorney-General was therefore forced to content himself with 
bringing forward Watson’s evidence, such as it was, to the effect 
that he had heard from Brooke that his brother and Raleigh 
were wholly of the Spanish faction. 

The confession which Raleigh had made as to Cobham’s 
offer of 10,000 crowns ' to himself was also read, and Keymis’s 
Raleigh's examination was produced, in which he spoke of a 
his conn^. , private interview which had taken place between 
Cobhum\ Cobham and Raleigh at the time when the former w’as 
proceedings, receiving letters from ^remberg. To this Raleigh 
made no reply, but he stated that Cobham’s offer had been made 
prcvioifsly to Aremberg’s arrival in England. lie added that he 
had refused to have anything to do with it. This had taken 
place, he said, as he and Cobham were at dinner. Cobham 
had also proposed to offer money to Cecil and to Mar, to 
which he had replied that he had better ‘ make no such offer 
to them, for, by God, they would hate him if he did offer it.’ 
Raleigh concluded by again pressing *lo be allowed to be 
brought face to face with his accuser. 

, He found an unexj^ected support in Cecil, who, with an 
evident desire that Raleigh’s wish might be granted, pressed 


Asks again 
to Ijo con- 
fronrecl wiih 
Cobhain. 


the judges to declare how the law stood. They all 
answered that it could not be allowed. “There must 
not,” said Popham, “ be such a gap opened for the 


destruction of the King as would be if we should grant you 
this . . . You plead hard for yourself, but the laws plead as 
hard for the Kirfg. . . . The accuser having first confessed 
against himself voluntarily, and so charged another person, he 


P. 123. 
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may from favour or fear retract what formerly he hath said, and 
the jury may by that means be inveigled,” 

After some further evidence of no great value had .been 
produced, Keymis’s deposition was read, in which he confessed 
Keymis's carried a letter and a message from 

yenTelfby ^alcigli to Cobham when he was in the Tower, and 
Raleigh. that he had told him that one witness could not 
condemn a man. Upon hearing this deposition read, Raleigh 
took the unfortunate step of boldly denying that he had ever 
sent the message, or written the letter. Keymis was not the 
man to have invented tlio story, and this unlucky falsehood of 
Raleigh’s must liave induced those who were present to give 
less weight to his protestations than they would otherwise have 
done. 

Once more Raleigh besought the court to allow the produc- 
tion of Cobham, and, in spite of Howard's declaration that his 
request could not be granted, Cecil once more supported him 
by asking whetlier the proceedings might not be adjourned till 
his Majesty’s pleasure could «l)e known. 'I'he judges coldly 
answered that it could not be done. ‘ 

The evidence which still remained was most irrelevant. A 
pilot, named 1 )ycr, was brought into court, who swore that 
when he was at lashon lie had been told by a Portuguese that 
the King would never be crowned, as Don Cobham and T>on 
Raleigli wt)uld cut his throat first. 

According to our ideas the case had thoroughly broken 
down. Not only had there been no evidence that Raleigh had 
ever heard of Cobhams pur[)0.se of employing the Spanish 
money in supjwrt of Arabella’s claim, but there had been nont; 
to show that Cohhnm himself had ever formed such a design. 
It must not, however, ])e supposed that on the latter point the 
Covernment were not in posses.sion of more satisfactory evidence 
than they were able to ]>roduce in court They had in their 
hands a letter of ("ohharn to Arabella, in which he explained 
that he had rec]uested the ambassador’s gogd offices with the 
King of Spain in support of her title; and two letters of Arem- 
berg to Cobham, in which he promised him 600,000 crowns, 
and had engaged to lay before the King of Spain his proposal 
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that the peace negotiations should be retarded and the Spanish 
fleet strengthened.^ Siich evidence could not be produced 
in court without compromising the ambassador, but it would 
have its weight with those who were aware of its existence, 
even though Raleigh was not shown to have been concerned 
in the matter. 

Raleigh then proceeded to address the jury, begging them 
not to condemn him on such evidence as that which they had 
just heard. Serjeant Phelips saidlhat the question lay between 
the veracity of Raleigh and Cobham. It was Raleigh’s business 
to disprove the accusation, which he had failed to do. Raleigh 
replied, truly enough, that Cobham had disproved his own 
assertions by disavowing them. 

Coke was proceeding to sum up the evidence when Raleigh 
interrupted him, and asked that, as he was pleading for his life, 
Raleigh might be allowed to have the last word. The 

Attorney-General was treating this as mere insolence, 
word. when he'was checked by Cecil. Coke, unused to be 
compelled to respect the feelingj? of a j^risoncr, ‘ sat down in a 


* The following extract from the despatch of the French anil)assador 
seems to prove the reality of Cobham’.s intrigue for belting up Arabella : — 
“Or est-il qu’en icelle,” his deposition, “ledit Cobham a rcconnu 
d’avoir ouvert son dessein au Comte d’Aremberg qui estoit de persuader 
Madame Arbelle ainsy qidil se public ct appert par la kdlrcqu’illui cscrivit 
laquelle ladile dame mil deslors cnlre les mains dii Roi, qu'il a demande 
audit Comte la som me de 600,000 cscus pour'en donner unc partie aux 
malcontens de ce Royaumc a fm de les cstnouvoir a se rebeller et cn en- 
voyer un autre en Eeosse et Irlande, qu’il s’est ofiert d’escrire luimeme au 
Roi d’Espagne a tin qu'il retardast la negotiation de la paix et renforcast son 
armtfe de mer attendant que selon Ic conseil qu’il avoit pris il piii feignant 
d’aller a ^pa confercr avec rarchiduc, et deli passer en Espagne pour 
donner plus de seiirete ce sa foi et de son credit, cpie siir toutes ces choses 
ledit Comte I’avoit non seulemcnt escoutc mais confortc, discourant, et 
5’enquerant «avec lui des moyens de les laire reussir ; ipi’il lui avoit comme 
donn^ parole de 600,000 escus, et ce par deux lettres Icsqueilcs jc scai 
etre [dans?] les maiqs du Roi, et epic pour Ic retardement de la negotiation 
de la paix, et de Tarmee de mer, il en donneroit avis, au plusloi en Es- 

pagoc.”— Ueaumont to the King of I'rance, MSS. 

124, fob 577 b. 
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chafe,’ and was only induced to proceed by the entreaties of 
the Commissioners. 

After going over the depositions which had been read, he 
produced a letter which had been written only the day before 
Cobham's by Cobham to the Commissioners. “I have thought 
the Com- * wretched man had written, “ in duty to my 

miss>i«ners. Sovcrcigii, and in discharge of my conscience, to set 
this down to your Lordships, wherein 1 protest, upon my soul 
to write nothing but what is true, for I am not ignorant of my 
present condition, and now to dissemble with Cod is no time. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, four nights before my coming from the 
Tower, caused a letter inclosed in an apple to be thrown in at 
iny chamber window, desiring me to set down under my hand 
and send him an acknowledgment that 1 had wronged him, and 
renouncing what I had formerly accused him of. His first 
letter I made no answer to. 'Fhe next day he wrote me 
another, praying me for Cfods sake, if I pitied him, his wife 
and children, that I would answer him in the points he set 
down, informing me that the judges had met at Mr. Attorney’s 
house, and putting me in hope that the proceedings against me 
would be stayed. Upon this 1 wrote him a letter as he desired. 
I since have thought he went about only to clear himself by 
betraying me. AMiereupon I have resolved to set down the 
truth, and under my hand to retract what he cunningly got 
from me, ciaving humble j)ardon of His Majesty and your 
Lordships for my double-dealing. 

“At the first coming (>( ('ount Arem berg, .Raleigh persuaded 
me to deal with him, to get him a jiension of 1,500/. from Spain 
for intelligence, and he would always tell and advertise what 
was intended by England against .S}iain, the I.ow Countries, or 
the Indies. And coming from (Jrcenwich one night he told 
me what was agreed between the King and the T^ow Countr>'- 
men, that I should impart it to Count Arernbcrg. But for this 
motion of 1,500/. for intelligence I never dealt with Count 
Aremberg. Now, as by this may appear to your Lordships, 
he hath been the original cause of my ruin, for but by his 
instigation I had never dealt with Count Aremberg. So also- 
hath he been the only cause of my discontentment, I never 
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coming from the court, but still he filled me with new causes 
of discontentment. To conclude : in his last letter he advised 
me ^hat I should not be overtaken by confessing to any 
preacher, as the Earl of Essex did, for the King would better 
allow my constant denial than my accusing any other person, 
which, would but add matter to my former offence.” 

Never did any man appear more bewildered than Raleigh 
when he heard this letter read. As soon as he could recover 
Raleigh himsclf, he drew another letter from his pocket 
-produces j^is was the one which had been written in the 

another 

letter. 'Fower by Cobham in reply to the urgent requests 
which had been conveyed to his cell by means of the apple 
thrown in at the window. In spite of Coke’s objections it was 
read, at Cecil’s request, to the following effect : — 

“ Now that the Arraignment draws near, not knowing which 
should be first, I or you, to clear my conscience, satisfy the 
world with truth, and free myself from the cry of blood, 1 pro- 
test upon my soul, and before God and His Angels, I never 
had conference with you in anyd;reason, nor was ever moved by 
you td the things I heretofore accused you of, and, for anything 
I know, you are as innocent and as clear from any treasons 
against the King as is any subject living. 'Fherefore I wash my 
hands, and pronounce with Daniel,* '‘Purus sum a sanguine 
hujtiSy and God so deal with me, and have mercy upon my 
soul as this is true.” 

Raleigh was, however, brought to confess, that although it 
was untrue that he had moved Cobham to procure him a pen- 
sion, yet he could not deny that Cobham had mcn- 
I he pension, j^. confession, coming after his 

denial made at Windsor, of having known anything of any plot 
between Cobham and Arembcrg, and his subsequent letter in 
which he based his suspicions of Cobham simply upon his 
knowledge of the interview with Renzi, was calculated to do 
considerable damage to his cause. It was now evident that 
Raleigh had, to say the least of it, not been telling the 
1 he verdict, truth. The jury therefore, after a short con- 

sultation of fifteen minutes, brought in a verdict of (Juilty. 

> The ‘wise young judge* of the History of Susatina, 46. 
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Sentence of death was pronounced by Popham, who probably 
thought he was standing on a ground of moral superiority in 
inveighing against the atheistical and profane opinions which 
he, in common with the rest of the world, believed Raleigh to 
have entertained. 

If we once admit the i)rinciple, upon which the jury tacitly 
acted, that it was the prisoner’s business to prove himself to be 
Question of wholc trial resolves itself into a question 

R:iici,^h s of character. Difficult as it is for us to acknowledge 

innocence. .... . , ^ 

it, it IS not improbable that, with the jury, Raleigh’s 
character for veracity stood as low as Cobham’s. 'Phat this 
was unjust to Raleigh we know full well. We have oppor- 
tunities of knowing what he really was which very few of his 
contemporaries enjoyed. The courtiers and statesmen with 
whom he mingled knew only his worst side, and their evil 
rei)ort was exaggerated by rumour as it spread over the 
land. 

AN'ilh unerring judgment posterity lias reversed the vei*dict 
of the Winchester jury. That,Raleigh was innocent of planning 
a Spanish invasion of England, needs no proof to those who 
know how deeply hatred to S])ain had sunk into his soul. 
j’rubaMc however, there is .sometliing thatneedsexplana- 

evidently not anxious to tell the 

whole truth. It is almo.st imjiossible to avoid the 
conclusion that he knew more ofCobham’s plans than he chose 
to avow. I'hat he even heard of the scheme of ])lacing Arabella 
upon the throne, or of Ihc Spanish invasion, may be doubted, 
brook e's testimony of what hi.s brother said is worthless ; and 
Cobhain, at least till after liis own conviction,^ never directl)^ 
charged him with it. 'fhe most that he said was that Raleigh 
had sijoken to him of plots and invasions. On the other hand, 
it was ac knowledged by all that he had offered Raleigh bribes 
to engage in forwarding the peace. The story which was told 
by Raleigh of the manner in which he rejected the offer has the 
apiiearance of truth. But is it certain that he was not acquainted 
w ith more than he liked to say of Cobham’s further intercourse 
with Aremberg ? Was it oply on the iv^o occasions on which 


* lie (lid then. Cobhain’.s ConfcssDn, Nov, 22 , ^5”, /\ Dom, iv. 9 I. 
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money was offered that Raleigh heard anything of the secret 
with which the whole mind of his companion was filled ? It 
was from Raleigh^s presence that Cobham went with Renzi to 
Aremberg's lodgings. On another occasion Raleigh was ‘ below 
in the hall with Lord Cobham when Renzi delivered a letter 
from Aremberg/ and afterwards ‘ the Lord Cobham took Sir 
Walter Raleigh up into his chamber with him in private.' Is it 
to be believed that they went there in order to converse on in- 
different subjects ? Even the two apparently antagonistic letters 
from Cobham which caused so much astonishment at the trial 
are not so discrepant as they at first sight appear. In one 
Cobham asserts that Raleigh had not instigated him to commit 
treason. In the other he asserts that Raleigh had professed his 
readiness to accept a pension from Aremberg, to be the price 
of a betrayal of court secrets, and that this suggestion had first 
brought him into communication with the ambassador, and so 
had indirectly caused his ruin. Both these statements may very 
well have been true. Raleigh cannot have l^een in a gentle 
humour on that night when he ^aine home from Greenwich, 
after seeing his rivals in the enjoyment of the sweets of power. 
“ If it is to come to this,” wc can fixncy his saying to Cobham on 
his return, “ one might as well be a pensioner of Spain at once.” * 
He may even have thought that, as it was certain that there was 
to be a peace with Spain, he might at least make money by for- 
warding that which he could not prevent. Of course this is 
mere guesswork, but it is a guess which w'cjuld sufticientlyaccoiint 
for all that followed. He suddenly is called before the Council, 
and on the spur of the moment denies all knowiedge of Cobham's 
proceedings. Then, after he has gone away, he reflects that 
sooner or later what had happened must come to light, and he 
knows that he has had no real part in the treason. He wTites the 
letter to Cecil, and Cobham is arrested and lodged in the 'fower. 
Upon this he remembers what the English law is, making a man 
an offender for a thought, far more for a word, and instinctively 

* At his subsequcftt trial Cobham said that Raleigh * once propounded 
to him a means for the Spaniards to invade England * by sending an army 
to Milford Haven. -^Carleton to Chamberlain, Nov. 27, Cot/rf and Times 
ofjaincs /, i. 19. This may have been true as speculative talk. 
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turning to the one object of stoi)ping Cobham\s mouth, h(;sends 
Keymis to him to do what he can. Alas ! he had forgotten that 
Cobham might see the letter which had been written to «Cecil. 
Cobham does see it, bursts into a rage, and accuses Raleigh of 
things of which he had never dreamed. There is nothing for 
it now but to deny all, to state boldly that Keymis had lied as 
well as Cobham, to hide as long as possible the second offer oT 
a pension, to declare that he had never committed a venial error, 
lest those accursed lawyers should torture it into the foulest 
crime. 

If Raleigh’s trial is remarkable for the distinct enunciation 
by the judges of the harsh principles which were then in repute 
iinpn^Mou lawyers, it is C(jually w^orthy of memory, 

upon ihtt as giving the first signal of the reaction which from 
that moment steadily set in in favour of the rights 
of individuals against the State. Many a man, who came to 
gloat over the conviction of a traitor, went aw^ay prepared to 
sympathise wdth the prisoner who had defended himself so well 
against the brutal invectives bf Coke. 

Two da)s before this trial, Brooke, Markham, Cop'Jey, and 
another confederate named Brooksby, with the tw'o [)riests 
Nov t" and Clarke, wxre convicted of high treason. 

Trial of the Befcjie thc end of the wx’ek Cobham and Grey wxre 
priNOiu I'-. also convicted l.)efore a court composed of thirty*ono 
jjcers, in wdiic h the Chancellor presided as Lord 
Steward. In Cobhanfs defence there was no dignity 
or self-respect. Grey displayed consjncuoii.s ability. When, 
after thc vcrdi( t had been given, he was asked whether he could 
say anything in arrest of judgment, he candidly acknowledged 
that he had nothing to allege. “ Yet,” he added after a pause, 
“a word of Tacitus comes into my mind, eadem omnibus 
decora' ’^riie House of Wilton hath spent many lives in their 
j)rince’s servi('e, and Grey cannot beg his. God send the 
King a long and prosperous reign, and to your lordships all 
honour.” * 

* Carleton to Chamberlain, Nov. 27 ; Cecil to Parry, Dec. I, CourC 
and Times of James /., i, 14, 17, 
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Ten days later the two priests were executed, and in a 
Nov. 09. weelc^s time they were followed by Brooke, who died 
declaring that all that he had said was true, with the 
Clarke, exception of the charge which he had brought against 
andof his brother of wishing that the fox and his cubs were 
Brooke. taken away.^ 

With respect to the other prisoners, the King refused to 
listen to any requests made to him, either by those who were 
^ desirous to save them, or by others who were anxious 

, Reprieve of , , , , , 1 1 4 t 

the other that they should be executed. At last, after some 

pnHon«r>. consideration, he determined to take a course by 
which he might have the benefit of hearing what their last con- 
fessions were, without putting any of them to death. Warrants 
were accordingly issued for the execution of Cobham, Orey, 
Dtc 10 Markham on December lo. The Bishop of 

Chichester was appointed to attend upon Cobham, 
and the Bishop of Winchester upon Raleigh, in hojies of ex- 
tracting a confession at least from one of them. Both adhered 
to their former statements. On* the appointed day the three 
were brought out for execution one after the other, but after 
each had made his declaration, he was sent down from the 
scaffold, in pursuance of an order which arrived from the King. 
Even when in instant e.xpectation of death Cobham j Persisted 
in his assertion of Raleigh's guilt,* At last they were all told 
that the King had countermanded the execution, and had 
granted them their lives. Raleigh, whose execution had been 
fixed for a later day, was also informed that he was reprieved. 
With Grey and Cobham he was committed to the Tower. 
Markham, Copley, and Brooksby were ordered to quit the 
kingdom.® Raleigh's personal property, which had been for- 

* Carleton to Chamberlain, l)ec,ii, Court and Times of James /., i. 27, 
Cecil to Winwood, Dec, 12, IVhnv, ii. 10. 

* As be showed no cowardice on the scaffold, it has often been su])- 
posed that he knew he was not to die ; on the other hand, the evpianalion 
I have adopted seems more characteristic of James. 

* Markham took service in the Archduke’s anny, and at the same 
tune acted os a spy for the English Government. 
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feited by his attainder, was restored to him.* Of the manor of 
Sherborne, all that foil into the King's hands was the interest 
whicli Raleigh retained in it during his life, as he had executed 
a conveyance shortly before the death of Elizabeth, by which 
he assigned the estate to trustees for the benefit of this wife 
and child, though reserving the profits to himself during his 
own life. This life-intorest was granted by James to two per- 
sons nominated by himself, to be held in trust for the benefit 
of Lady Raleigh and her son.^ 

From the disclosures made by the prisoners concerned in 
Watson's plot, James had learned that the conspiracy which 
Fear ..>f had bocn detected formed but a small part of the 
j<suit plots, to which he had been exposed. Watson 

had declared that tlie Jesuits were engaged in a plot which he 
believed to be connected with their hopes of a Spanish inva- 
sion. Nor was this an unfounded assertion. 'I'he movements 
which Watson perceived were caused by the preparations made 
by Catesby and his friends to receive the army of the King 
of Spain, if he should send* a favourable answer to their re- 
quest. 

Just at the time wlien James might well have felt anxious, 
Dr. Gifford arrived from Idanders, as the bearer of assurances 

Aug. 5. Nuncio at Brussels of the strong desire of 

ProixisaU the Pope to kccp the English Catholics from insur- 
tyin.uKhthti rection. 'Phe satisfaction felt by James at this an- 
HnlwKimi nouncement was increased by the reception of a letter 
rariN. I'arry, the English ambassador in 

France,'* in wliich he announced that he had received a mes- 
sage from Del Bufalo, the Nuncio in Paris, to the effect that 
he had received authority from the l^ope to recall from Eng- 
land all turbulent priests. Del Bufalo further offered to 
James that if there remained any in his dominions, priest or 

' Grant to Shelbury and Smith, Keb. 14, 1604, Faidcra^ 

xvi. 569. 

* Grant to Brett and Hall, July 30, 1604. S. DocqmL 

* Dcgli Effetti to Bel Bufalo, Roman Transcripts^ R. O. 
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Jesuit,^ or other Catholic, whom he had intelligence of for a 
Aug ao. State which could not be found out, 

* , upon advertisement of the names he would find 
means to deliver them to his justice by ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, • 

To this communication Cecil replied by asking that the 
Nuncio should put his offer into writing. Del Bufalo, however, 
Pn) rcssof commit himself, preferred to ask 

then^otfa- for the appointment of a person to treat with him in 
uon. Paris. After some delay he was informed by Parry 
that James wished the Pope to send to England a layman 
with whom he might informally communicate, and to give 
authority to persons named by himself, to recall turbulent 
Catholics from England on pain of excommunication.* Parry 
was also to place in the Nuncio’s hands a copy of Sir James 
Lindsay’s instructions, in order that the bearer, who was at last 
about to start for Rome, might not be able to enlarge upon 
James them. About the same lime another deputation of 
renews his Catholics Waited U])Oi> the Council, having, in all 
to the ^ • probability, been alarmed lest their cause should be 

Catholics.* injured by the detection of the late conspiracies. 
They were assured that the King would kec]) his word, and 
that the fines would not be exacted. ^ Janies, it appeared, had 
made up his mind, and had resolved to accord toleration to 
the Catholic laity. How far this toleration was to be extended 
to the clergy was another matter, on which, as yet, he had 
entered into no engagement 

In deciding this question James was no doubt much at the 
mercy of accidental occurrences. Anything which gave him 
personal annoyance would have considerable influence on his 
policy ; and, unfortunately for the C^ntholics, before many weeks 
passed, James was seriously annoyed. 

In the course of the summer Sir Anthony Standen had been 

* Del Bufalo to the King, Sept, ^J;Del Bufalo to AUlobrantlino,/vW;/7;; 
Transcripts^ R. O,; Janies to Parry, in Tierney’s DodJ. iv. App. p. Ixvi. 
and Hatfield MSS. 120, fol, 150 ; Pany lu Cecil, Aug. 20 ; Cecil to 
Parry, Nov, 6, S. P. Frame. 

* Petitim ApologeHcaly p. 27. 
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sent by James on a mission to some of the Italian States. He 
was himself a Catholic, and was eager to take j^art in 
the grand scheme for reconciling England to the See 
of Rome. He urged uj>on the Pope the importance of 
sending an agent to England, to discuss with the King the points 
in disjmte between the Churches, and he suggested that the 
Sepi. mediation of the Queen might produce good effects. 
scLretl'-'a” of 1 )oninark, in fact, though she attended the 

Catholic. Protestant services, was secretly a Catholic, so far 
at least as her jjleasure-loving nature allowed her to be of any 
religion at all, and she took great delight in the possession of 
consecrated objects.' 

^\'h^le Standen was in Italy he entered into communication 
with Father Persons, who induced the Pope to employ the 
^ ^ ^ messenger to carry to the Queen some objects of 

devotion, and who himself wrote through the same 
medium to .some priests in England. Standen was 
not the man to keeji a secret, and he had scarcely arrived in 
^ ^ England when he^was arrested and lodged in the 

siana'cV 'rower, 'I'he presents from the Pope wera subse- 

unpr Ironed, |•etarned, tlirough the Nuncio in Parfe.'-^ 

Jame.s ^\as particularly annoyed at the discovery of this 
clandestine corresjKjndence with his wife. With some difficulty 
he had indin ed her to receive the communion with 
poMti-jn of him at Salisbury, but she had Ixicn much vexed with 
1 1C ouecn. since, and had refused to do it again. On 

Christmas day slie had accompanied liini to Church, but since 
then he liad found it inij»ossiblc to induce her to be present at 
a Protestant servic e. Standen, it now seemed, had arrived to 
lliwart him. He dismissed .several of the Queen’s attendants 
who were susjiected of having come to an understanding with 


* Dcgli Effcui to Del Uufalo, June ; Persons to Aldobrandino, 
Scj)t. Roman Transcri/fts, R. O, 

^ Villcrui to Ilcaxiiiiont, ; Cecil to Parry, ^an, 24 and Feb. 4 ; 

.V. P. France^ Del Pufalo to Altlebrandino, Nov, Roman Tramcripts^ 

s. o. ^ 
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Standen, and he ordered her chamberlain, Lord Sidney, the 
brother of Sir Philip, and himself a decided Protestant, to be 
assiduous in his attendance on the duties of his office.^ 

Before the impression made upon James by this untoward 
affair had worn away, the Nuncio received from Rome an 
The Pope * answer to the proposal made by James, that a person 
exwmrau- shbuld bc invested with the power of excommuni- 
Tent Ca\ho-'' eating turbulcnt Catholics. This scheme had been 
warmly supported by the Nuncio at Paris. But it 
was not one to which the Pope could give his assent. To ex- 
communicate Catholics at the bidding of a heretic prince was 
contrary to all the traditions of the Church, and Del Bufalo 
was therefore informed that James could not be gratified in this 
particular. Nor could anyone be sent to England as a represen- 
tative of the Pope, for fear lest he might bc drawn into political 
contests in which France or Spain would be interested on one 
side or the other.* 

That James should take umbrage at this refusal of the Poj^e 
to comply with his wishes, was only to be expected. He had, 
inwaseoV Other rcasons for reconsidering his position 

theCrttholks towards the English Catholics. As might have been 
in England, since the weight of the penal laws had been 

removed, there had been a great increase in the activity of the 
Catholic missionaries. In less ‘than nine months after Eliza- 
beth’s death no less than 140 priests had landed in England, and 
the converts made by them were very numerous,*’ though many 

* Information given to Del Fufalo by a person leaving Enghncl on 
Jan. 'p Roman Transcripts^ R, O. 

^ So I interpret the Pope’s note on Del Dufalo’s despatch of Dec. - 
{^Roman Transcripts^ R, O.) ; ‘Quanto alia facolUi di chiarnarc sotto pena 
di scomunica i turholcnti, non ci par da darla per adesso, perche tratliamo 
con Hcretici, c corriamo pericolo di pcrdcre i sicuri, si come non ci par 
che il Nuntio debha prcmcre nella cosa di mandar noi personaggio, perche 
dubitiamo che csseiido tanta gelosia tra Franda e .Spagna non intrassimo 
in grandissiina dilTicolt^l. E meglio aspettare la conclusionc della Pace 
sccondo noi, perche* non sapiamo che chi mandassiinu fosse per iisar la 
prudentia necessaria.’ 

* Dec. Roman Transcripts^ R, O. 
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who stayed away from church now that they could do so with 
impunity, would doubtless have frequented the services if* there 
had been no penalties to fear. Some months before J/imes 
had given orders that a list of the recusants in each county 
should be drawn up.* When the returns came in, the increase 
of the numbers of the Catholics was placed beyond doubt* 

It was inevitable that such a position of affairs should sug- 
gest to the Government the propriety of reverting to the old 
Feb -2 measures of rej^ression. . Urged by the Privy Coun- 
Thrpro. cil,* and hesitating in his own mind, James, on 

forThe’ *'' February 22, issued a proclamation ordering the 

banishment of the priests by Man'h tq. The day 
priest*;. fixed was that of the meeting of Parliament, and it is 
not unlikely that the desire to anticipate awkward questions in 
the House of Commons had something to do with the King’s 
resolution. There was at least nothing in the proclamation 
inconsistent with the policy which he had announced l)efore 
leaving Scotland. Toleration to the laity combined with a 
treatment of the clergy w^hicb would i)lacc a bar in the w'ay 
of extensive conversion was the programme w^hich JarAes had 
then announced, and w'hich he was now attempting to carry 
out. 

It wMS not a tenable position. The flow of the tide of 
religious belief could not be regulated to suit the wishes of any 
Government, and James would find that he must either do more 
or less than he was now doing. We need not speak harshly of 
him for his vacillation.* The (jucstion of the toleration of the 
C'atholics was not one to be solved by a few elegant phrases 

> This is reforrofl to as if It had ])ccn news from England, Nov. Roman 
Tranuriptc, h\ O. ; but I sii])pose it is only ihe order given on June 30, 
which is printed in Wilkins’s Cone, iv. 368. 

» Only the rctuni from Yorkshire has been preserved, and has l>een 
jirinted by INTr. Peacock. A list of the Roman Catholics in the County of 
York in 1604. 

* James s.'iid to the .Spanish amba.ss.'nlor : ‘Che^quclli del C*onsiglio 
gli havevano fat to tanta for/a che no haveva poluto far altro, ma che no si 
sarebbe esseguito con rigore alcuno.’ — Del Pufalo to Aldobrandino, 
March P, Roman Transcripts^ R. O, 
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about religious liberty. In wishing to grant toleration to those 
from*’ whom he differed, James was in advance of his age, and 
it is po matter of astonishment if he did not see his way more 
clearly. It was no slight merit in a theological controversialist, 
such a^s James, to be unwilling to use compulsion if it could 
possibly be avoided. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THK HAMPTON COURT CONFERENCE AND 1'HE PARLIAMENTARY 
OPPOSITION. 

Consciousness of strength is the necess«iry condition of tolera- 
tion. Whatever tended to weaken the English Church would 
jx)stpone the day when those who regarded her 
uu ’FV.' ulh devotion could bear with eejuanimity the attacks 
ChurJi. directed against her by the Catholics. It was only 
natural that the Catholics themselves, who aimed not at tolera- 
tion but at supremacy, should see the position of affairs in a 
different light. 

P>larkwell, the Archpriest, was overjoyed at the nw^s that 
the Puritans and their adversaries were struggling with one 
another for the favour of the new King. “AVar between the 
heretics,’’ he gleefully wrote, “is the peace of the Church.” ' 
That strife in which l>lackwell rejoiced, all who were not under 
the influence of Blackwell’s Church were anxious to end. 
Unfortunately those who wished the Church of England to be 
strengthened, differed as to the means by which so desirable 
an object was to be attained. There were some who thought 
that the Church would grow strong by the silencing of all who 
wished to deviate from its rules. There were others who 
believed that their relaxation would [iromote a nobler unity. 
Foremost amongst these latter stood 33acon, the great political 
thinker of the age. “I am partly persuaded,” he wrote, 
“that the Papists themselves should not need so much the 
severity of j^enal laws if the sword of the Spirit were better 
edged, by strengthening the authority and reprcs.sing the abuses 

* Blackwell to F.irnese, Nov. Roman TransenpU^ R, 0. 
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of thQ Church."^ Bacon found the root of the matter to 
consist in spiritual freedom under the guardianship of law. 
Place* must be found in the ministry of the Church for all 
who were willing to fight the good fight, unless they shook 
off all feonds by which men were enabled to work together. 
‘The silencing of ministers,’ he held, was, in the scarcity of 
good preachers, ‘a punishment that lighted upon the people as 
well as upon the party.’ “ It is good,” he wrote, “we return 
unto the ancient bonds of unity in the Church of God, 
which was, one faith, one baptism ; and not, one hierarchy, 
one discipline ; and that we observe the league of Chris- 
tians, as it is penned by our Saviour Christ, which is in sub- 
stance of doctrine this : ‘ He that is not with us is against 
us ; ’ but in things indifferent and but of circumstance this : 
‘ He that is not against us is with us.' ” 

If these w'ords do not solve the difficulties of Church dis- 
cipline for a time when there are differences of opinion on 
questions of faith as well as on questions of ceremonial, they 
were admirably suited to the circumstances of the moment. 
It was a,timew'hcn it behoved every Protestant Church to close 
its ranks, not by the elimination of those wiio differed from 
some arbitrary standard of conformity, but by welcoming all 
who based their faith on the belief that truth w^as to be gained 
by search and inquiry. 

In dcdic.ating this treatise to James, Bacon laid his views 
before a man w^ho w’as by no means incn<j)able of api)reciating 
Effect of them. James’s mind was large and tolerant, and he 
ndSce upon aversc to the language of sectarian fanaticism. 
James. In his behaviour during the early months of his reign 
there w^rc evident signs that he had pondered Bacon’s advice. 

James had ver}^ soon become aware that in the relations of 
Puritanism to the Church there w^as a problem to be solved as 

Neviii sent ^ toleration of the Catholics. As 

toEdin- soon as Elizabeth’s death was known, Archbishop 
Whitgift iiespatched Nevill, the Dean of Canterbury, 
to Edinburgh, in order to make himself acquainted with the 

* Certain Considerations foitching the better Paeifieation and Edification 
of the Church of England^ Bacon's Letters ami Life, iii, 103. 
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sentiments of the new King. The messenger was spon able to 
report, joyfully, that James had at least no intention of establish- 
ing Presbyterianism in England. 

On his progress towards London, James was called 
The M'l listen to an address of a very different na- 

lenary ' ’ ture. A petition,' strongly supported ^ the Puritan 
pemion. clergy, was presented to him, in which their wbhes 
were set forth. 

The petition was very different from those which had been 
drawn up early in Elizabeth s reign, in which the abolition of 
Proposed Episcopacy and the compulsory introduction of Pres- 
Se pfaVer byteriaiiism had been demanded. It contented itself 
Book. asking for certain definite alterations in the 

existing system. In the Baptismal Service interrogations were 
no longer to be addressed to infants ; nor was the sign of the 
cross to be used. The rite of Confirmation w’as to be discon- 
tinued. It had been the practice for nurses and other women 
to administer baptism to newly-born infants in danger of death. 
This custom was to be forbidden. The cap and surplice were 
not to be ‘urged.' Persons presenting themselves fer Com- 
munion were to undergo a previous examination, and the 
Communion was always to be preceded by a sermon. ‘Tlie 
divers terms of priests and absolution, and some other used,^ 
were to be ‘ corrected.' The ring was no longer to enter into 
the marriage service, although it might be retained in private 
use, as a token givemby the husband to his wife.* The length 


» Commonly called the Millenary Petition, because it purported to 
proceed from ‘ more than a thousand ministers.’ It was said by Fuller 
(Ch, Hist, V. 265), and it has often been repeated, that only seven hun- 
dred ami fifty preachers’ hands were set thereto. The fact seems to have 
been that there were no signatures at all to it. The petitioners, in a 
Defence of their Petition, presented later in the year {Add>, MSS, 897S) 
distinctly say, ‘ Neither bef^ore were any hands requir^ to it, but only 
consent.’ They probably received only seven hundred and fifty leltew of 
assent, and left the original words standing, eith^ accklcntally or as be- 
lieving that the sentiments of at least two hundred and fif^ out of those 
who had not come forward were represented in the petition.. 

» This explanation is adopted from the Defence before mmtitmed 
(fol. 36 b.) 
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of the services was to be abridged, and church music was to be 
plaint and simpler than it had hitherto been. The Lord^s 
day vps not to be profaned, and, on the other hand, the people 
vhere not to be compelled to abstain from labour on holydays. 
Uniifon^ty of doctrine was to be prescribed, in order that all 
popish opinions might be condemned Ministers were not to 
teach the people to bow at the name of Jesus ; and, finally, the 
Apocrypha was to be excluded from the calendar of the lessons 
to be read in church. 

These demands could not, of course, be granted as they 
stood. If the clergy alone were to be consulted, a large number 
would he found among them who would view these matters 
with very different eyes. The great mass of the laity, especially 
in country parishes, would be equally averse to the change,* 
Any attempt to enforce the alterations demanded would have 
stirred up opposition from one end of the country to the other. 
The difficulties were enormous, even if the Bishops had been 
inclined to look them fairly in the face. Still, something might 
have been done if they had been animated by a conciliatory 
spirit ♦By a little fair dealing, the peace of the Church would 
have been preserved far better than by any rigid enactments. 
That a very different spirit prevailed can cause us no astonish- 
ment To the Elizabethan party some of the proposed changes 
seemed to be absolutely injurious, w^hilst others were only 
necessary in order to meet scruples which appeared to them to 
be childish and absurd. 

The remainder of the petition was occupied by requests, 
the greater part of which deserved the serious consideration of 
all parties The petitioners hoped that none should hereafter 
be admitted to. the ministry who were unable to preach ; that 
such of these who were already admitted should be compelled 

* In An Abri^enunt of that Book which the Ministers of Lincoln 
DimeSi delivered to His Majesty^ 160$, p. 39, it is urged, in favour of 
abolishing the ceremonies, that * many of the people in all parts of the 
land are known to be of this mind, that the sacraments are not rightly and 
sufficiently ministered without them.’ The conclusion drawn was that 
such ceremonies ought not to be allowed to exist, because their use was 
detiimentai tp those who placed an idolatrous value upon them. 
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to maintain preachers \ and that a check should be put on the 
Pro 'td non-residence. It was asked that ministeta 

refoms in should not be required to testify by their subscription 
thedUcipiine substancc of the Prayer Book» 

Church. should be sufficient if they su^jscfibed 

to the Articles and to the King’s Supremacy. With respect 
to the maintenance of the clergy, the petitioners suggested 
that the impropriations annexed to bishoprics and college.^ 
should hereafter be let only to those incumbents of livings who 
were able to preach, and who were at no future time to be 
called upon to pay any higher rent than that which was 
demanded at the lime when the lease was first granted. 
Impropriations held by laymen might be charged with a 
sixth or seventh part of their worth for the maintenance of a 
preaching ministry. They also asked for reforms in the ec- 
clesiastical courts, especially that excommunication should 
not be pronounced by lay Chancellors and officials, and that 
persons might not be ‘excommunicated for trifles and twelve- 
penny matters.’ * 

The s[)irit in which this petition was met was not ^luch as 
to give any hope of an easy solution of the difficulty. The 
. , Universities were the first to sound the alarm, Cam- 

Answer - - 

tiic Uni- bridge passed a grace forbidding all persons within 
the University from publicly finding fault with the 
doctrine or discipline of the Church of England, either by word 
or writing, upon pain of being suspended from their degrees, 
Oxford came forward with a violent answer to the petition.* If 
the Universities could have won their cause by scolding the 
Puritans would have been cnished for ever. They were accused 
by the Oxford doctors of factious conduct in daring to disturb 
the King with their complaints. They were told that they were 
men of the same kind as those who had so often stin*ed up 
treason and sedition in Scotland, and that as for their eagerness 
to preach, it would have been a happy thing if the Church of 

* Collier^ vii. 267. 

* Tht Answer of the X^ce- Chancellor^ the Doit&rs^ with the 

and other Heads of Houses in the University of Oxford^ The 

Cambridge Grace is quoted in the epistle dedicatory. 
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Eogljind had never heard anything of their factious sermons or 
of dieir scurrilous pamphlets. 

Their demands were treated with that cool insolence which 
scarcely deigns to argue with an opponent, and which never 
attempts to understand his case. It was taken for granted that 
no concessions could be made by the King unless he were 
prepared for the establishment of Presbyterianism, and it was 
m^gued that the hearts of the people would be stolen away from 
their Sovereign by preachers who would be sure to teach them 
that the King^s * meek and humble clergy have power to bind 
their King in chains, and their Prince in links of iron, that is 
(in their learning) to censure him, to enjoin him penance, to 
excommunicate him j yea (in case they see cause) to proceed 
against him as a tyrant’ 

In the beginning of July, James astonished the Universities 
by recommending them to adopt one of the proposals of the 
James ro- Petitioners. He informed them that he intended to 
devote to the maintenance of preaching ministers 
stties shall such impropnate tithes as he was able to set aside 
pSwWng; for the purpose, and that he hoped that they would 
mimsiers. example.* Whitgift immediately took 

alarm and drew up a statement for the King of the incon- 
veniences which were likely to result* Nothing more was 
heard of the matter. The Universities were left in peace, and 
the King never found himself in a condition to lay aside money 
for any purpose whatever. 

Another step had already been taken, which shows that 
James had felt the weight of the latter part of the petition. On 
May la a circular was sent round by Whitgift to the Bishops, 
demanding an account of the number of preachers in their 
respective dioceses. This was followed on June 30 by another 
letter, requiring still more particular information.* They were 
to report on the number of communicants and of recusants in 
every parish, and were also to give a number of particulars 

* King to Chantellors of the Universities, Wilkins’s Cottc, iv. 369. 
King to Heads of Houses, S. P. Dom. ii. 38. 

* Whitgift to King, S. P. Dorn, il 39. 

* Wilkinses Cum. iv. 368. 
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respecting the clergy sufficiently minute to serve as a ba^s for 
any course which might remedy the alleged evils. 

There was much in all this to raise the hopes of the Puritan 
ministers. James appeared ready to remove abuses in spite of 

Sept. tbe opposition of those who thought them to^'be no 
Touching abuses at all. In the course of September a scene 

for the 11. 

King’6 e%ii. took placc which showed him to be desirous of look- 
ing with his own eyes into matters on which the minds of 
ordinary Englishmen had long been made up. When he first 
arrived in England James had objected to touch for the king’s 
evil. He had strong doubts as to the existence of the power 
to cure scrofulous disease, which was supposed to be derived 
from the Confessor. The Scotch ministers, whom he had 
brought with him to England urged him to abandon the practice 
as superstitious. To his English counsellors it was a debasing 
of royalty to abandon the practice of his predecessors. AVith 
no very good will he consented to do as Elizabeth had done, 
but he first made a public declaration of his fear lest he should 
incur the blame of superstition. Yet as it was an ancient usage, 
and for the benefit of his subjects, he would try what w'QuId be 
the result, but only by way of prayer, in which he requested all 
present to join.* In after years he showed less hesitancy, and 
Shaksperc could flatter him by telling not only how Edward 
had cured the sick by his touch, but how he had left ‘ the 
healing benediction ’ to * the succeeding royalty.’ ^ 

During the course of the summer, the Puritans attempted 
to support their views by obtaining signatures to petitions circu- 
lated among the laity,® A proclamation was issued in conse- 
quence, commanding all persons to abstain from taking part in 
such demonstrations, and giving assurance that the King would 
not allow the existing ecclesiastical constitution to be tampered 
with, though at the same time he was ready to correct abuses. 

* Letter from England, 1603, Information given by a person 

leaving England on Jan 1604, Roman Transcriptfi R, O. 

Madfctkj iv, 3. 

• Whitgift and Bancroft to Cecil, Sept. 24, 1603, S. P. Dorn. iii. 83, 
and Fuller, v. 311, 
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In or^er to obtain further information on the points in dispute, 
he had determined that a conference should be held in his 
presence between certain learned men of both parties. No 
one, he said, could be more ready than he was to introduce 
amendments wherever the existence of real evils could be 
proved,^ 

After several postponements, the antagonists met at Hamp- 
ton Court on January 14. On the one side were summoned 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, eight Bishops, seven 
Jan. 14. Deans, and two other clergymen. The other party 
were represented by Reynolds, Chaderton, Sparks, 
and Knewstubs. These four men had been selected 
by the King, and he could not have made a better choice, or 
one which would have given more satisfaction to the moder- 
ate Puritans. To the proceedings of the first day 
they were not admitted. The King wished first to 
argue with the Bishops, in order to induce them to 
accept a variety of changes, which were in the main 
such as Bacon would have approved. 

Onjthe second day the case of the complainants was heard. 
Reynolds commenced by urging the propriety of altering some 
poinfe in the Articles, and j^roposed to introduce 
into them that unlucky formulary which is known 
by the name of the Lambeth Articles, by which 
Whitgift had hoped to bind the Church of England 
to the narrowest and most rei)ulsive form of Calvin- 
istic doctrine, and thus to undo the work of Elizabeth, who 
had wisely stifled it in its birth. Reynolds then proceeded to 
demand that the grounds upon which the rite of Confirmation 
rested should be rcview'ed. This was more than Bancroft 
could bear. He was at this time Bishop of London, and was 
generally regarded as the man who was to succeed Whitgift as 
the champion of the existing system. He even went beyond 
the Archbishop, having publicly declared his belief that the 
Episcopal constitution of the Church was of Divine institution. 
In defending the cause entrusted to him, he overstepped all 
the bounds of decency. Interrupting the speaker, he knelt 
’ Wilkins’s iv, 371. 
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down before the King and requested ‘ that the ancient canon 
might be remembered/ which directed that schismatics were not 
to be listened to when they were speaking against their Bi^ops, 
Bancroft's I* there were any there who had ever subscribed 
interruption, Communion Book, he hoped that a.hearing. 

would now be refused to them, as an ancient Council had once 
determined ‘ that no man should be admitted to speak against 
that whereunto he had formerly subscribed.’ He then pro- 
ceeded to hint that, in being allowed to speak at all, Reynolds, 
and his companions had been permitted to break the statute 
by which penalties were im[)Osed on all persons depraving the 
J3ook of Common Prayer. He concluded by quoting a pas- 
sage from Cartwright’s works, to the effect that men ought 
rather to conform themselves ‘ in orders and ceremonies to the 
fashion of the Turks, than to the Papists, which position he 
doubted they approved, because, contrary to the orders of the 
Universities, they appeared before his Majesty in Turkey gowns, 
not in their scholastic habits sorting to their degree.’ 

I'hc insolent vulgarity of tiiis specimen of episcopal wit wa.s. 
too much for James. Although he fully agreed with Bancroft 
reproved dislikc of Rcynolds’s arguments, he could not 

byj.imes. fault with hiiii for his unseasonable interrup- 

tion. The two i)arties then proceeded to discuss the disputed 
points as far as they related to questions of doctrine. On the 
whole, James showed to great advantage in this part of the 
conference. He had paid considerable attention to matters of 
this kind, and the shrewd common sense which he generally 
had at command, when he had no personal question to deal 
with, raised him above the contending parties. On the one 
hand, he refused to bind the Church, at Reynolds’s reque.st, to 
the Lambeth Articles; on the other, in spite of Bancroft’s ob- 
jections, he accepted Reynolds’s proposal for an improved 
translation of the Bible. 

The (]ue.stion of providing a learned ministry was then 
brought forward, and promises were given that attention should 
be paid to the subject. The Bishop of Winchester complained 
of the bad appointments made by lay patrons. Bancroft, who- 
treated the whole subject as a mere party question, took the 
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opportunity of inveighing against the preachers of the Puritan 
school, who were, as he said, accustomed to show their dis- 
respe^^t of the Liturgy by walking up and down ‘ in the church- 
yard till sermon time, rather than be present at public prayer/ 
The King answered, that a preaching ministry was undoubtedly 
to be preferred ; but that ‘ where it might not be had, godly 
prayers and exhortations did much good/ ‘‘That that may be 
done,” he ended by saying, “ let it, and let the rest that cannot, 
be tolerated/^ 

The remaining points of the petition were then brought 
under discussion. Unless the Puritans have been much mis- 
The King’s represented,* their inferiority in breadth of view is 
Eetwecnihe conspicuous. If James had been merely presiding 
two parties., scholastic disputation, his success would have 

been complete. But, unfortunately, there were arguments 
which he could not hear from any who were before him. He 
was not called upon to decide whether it was [)ropcr that the 
ring should be used in marriage, and the cross in baptism. 
What he was called upon to decide was whether, w'ithout taking 
into c<Jisideration the value of the opinions held by cither 
party, those opinions w’ere of sufficient importance to make it 
necessary to clo.se the mouths of earnest and pious preachers. 
Except by Bacon, this question was never fairly put before 
him. The Puritans wished that their views should be carried 
out in all parts of England,^ and when they were driven from 
this ground they could only ask that respect should be paid to 
the consciences of the w^eak, a plea which did not come with 

' With the exception of a letter of Matthews printed in Strype’s 
Whitgift^ App. xlv., and of Galloway’s in Caldenoooii ^ vi. 241, and another 
of Montague’s to his mother, IVimo, ii. 13, our only authority is Barlow’s 
Sum of the Conference. He has been charged with misrepresentation, and 
he evidently did injustice to the Puritan arguments which were distasteful 
to him, and which he did not understand. But if he had introduced any 
actual misrepresentation, we should certainly have had a more correct 
account from the other side. After all, if the arguments of the Puritans 
have lieen weakened, it is scarcely ix)ssible to find elsewhere stronger 
proofs of Bancroft’s tleficicncies in temper and character. 

® The clause in the petition which relates to the cap and siiri)Iice is the 
only one which seems to ask for permission to deviate from an established 
order, instead of demanding a change of the order. 
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a good grace from men who had been anxious to bind the 
whole body of the English clergy in the fetters of the Lambeth 
Articles.' , 

The debate which had gone on with tolerable fairness since 
Bancroft’s interruption, received another turn, from a jjroposal 
made by Reynolds, that the Prophesyings should be restored. 
The restoration of these meetings had been deliberately recom- 
mended by Bacon, as the best means for training men for the 
delivery of sermons. It is doubtful whether James could have 
been brought to allow them under any circumstances, but 
Reynolds did not give his proposal a fair chance. He coupled 
it with a suggestion, that all disputed points which might arise 
during the Prophesyings should be referred to the Bishop with 
his Presbyters. At the word Presbyters James fired up. He 
told the Puritans that they were aiming ‘ at a Scottish 
which,’ he said, ‘ agreeth as well with a 
‘jPix-v.- monarchy as God and the devil.’ “Then Jack and 
^j'om, and Will and Dick, .shall meet, and at their plea- 
sure censure me and my Council and all our proceedings. Then 
Will shall stand up, and say, ‘ It must be thus ; ’ then Dfck shall 
reply, and say, ‘ Nay, marry, but we will have it thus.’ And, 
therefore, here I must reiterate my former speech, le Roi iavi- 
sera. Stay, I pray you, for one seven years, before you demand 
that from me, and if then you find me pursy and fat, and my 
wind[)ipes .stuffed, 1 will perhaps hearken to you ; for let that 
government be once up, 1 am sure I .shall be kept in breath ; 
then shall we all of us liave work enough, both our hands full. 
But, Doctor Reynolds, until you find that I grow lazy, let that 
alone.” 

From his own point of view James was right. Liberty 
brings with it many advantages, but it certainly does not tend 
to enable men in office to lead an easy life. Yet natural as it 


• The King\s reply is crushing, merely regarded as an argununtum 
ad hominem. He asked, ‘how long they would V>e weak? Whether 
forty-five years were not sufficient for them to grow strong? Who they 
were that pretended this weakness, for we require not now subscription 
from laics and idiots, but preachers and ministers, who are not now I trow 
to be fed with milk, but are enabled to feed others,’ 
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must,have seemed to him to give such an answer as this, in two 
minutes he had sealed his own fate and the fate of England for 
ever,* The trial had come, and he had broken down. He had 
shut the door, not merely against the Puritan cry for the accept- 
ance oC their own system, but against the large tolerance of Bacon, 
The essential littleness of the man was at once revealed. More 
and more the maxim, No Bishop, no King,” became the rule 
of his conduct. The doctrines and practices of the Bishops 
became connected in his mind with the preservation of his own 
power. He was gratified by their submissiveness, and he looked 
upon the views of the opposite party as necessarily associated 
with rebellion. 

At the moment, the self-satisfaction of the controversialist 
predominated even over the feelings of the monarch. “ If this 
be all they have to say,” he observed as he left the room, “ I 
shall make them conform themselves, or I will harry them out 
of the land, or else do worse.” 

The impression produced upon the bystanders was very 
different from that which later generations have received. One 
who ms present said, that ‘ His Majesty spoke by inspiration 
of the Spirit of God.’ ' Cecil thanked God for having given 
the King an understanding heart. Ellesmere declared that he 
never before understood the meaning of the legal maxim that 
Rex est mixta persona cum sacerdote. It is usual to ascribe 
these and similar expressions to the courtier-like facility of 
giving utterance to flattery. In so doing, we forget that these 
men were fully persuaded that James was doing right in resist- 
ing the demands of the Puritans, and that men are very ready 
to forget the intemperate form in which an opinion may be 
clothed, when the substance is according to their mind. 

Two days later, the King again met the Bishoj^s, and 
agreed with them upon certain alterations which were to be 
Third day’s uiadc in the Prayer Book. It was also determined 
conference. Commissions shoiild be a])pointed for inquir- 

ing into the be^t mode of obtaining a preaching clerg)\ The 

‘ Barlow ascribe.s this speech to one of the lords. Sir J. Haringlon, 
who was also present, assigns it to a Bishop, At the next meeting Whit- 
gift repeated it. 
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Puritans were then called in, and were informed that, yith a 
few exceptions,' the practices which they had objected to would 
ThedecUion ^>6 maintained, and that subscription would be en- 
announccd. forced to the wholc of the Prayer Book, as well as to 
the Articles and to the King’s Supremacy. Chaderton .begged 
that an exception might be made in favour of the Lancashire 
clergy, who had been diligent in converting recusants. The 
King replied that as he had no intention of hurrying anyone, 
time would be given to all to consider their position ; letters 
should be written to the Bishop of Chester, ordering him to 
grant a sufficient time to these men. A similar request, how- 
ever, which was made on behalf of the Suffolk clergy was re- 
fused. 

The conference was at an end. Browbeaten by the 
Bishops, and rebuked in no measured or decorous language ® 
by James, the defenders of an apparently hopeless cause went 
back to their labours, to struggle on as best they might. Yet 
to them the cause they defended was not hopeless, for no 
doubt ever crossed their minds (hat it was the cause of God, 
and it would have seemed blasphemy to them to doiiJ)t that 
that cause would ultimately prevail. Nor were they deprived 
of human ccmsolation : many hearts would sympathise with 
them in tlicir wrongs ; many a man who cared nothing for 
minute points of doctrine and ritual, and who was quite 
satisfied with the service as he had been accustomed to join in 
it at his jxirish church, would feel his heart swell with indig- 
nation when he heard that men whose fame for learning and 
piety was unsurpassed by that of any Bishop on the bench, 
Iiad been treated with cool contempt by men who 
were jjrcpared to use their wit to defend every abuse, 
and to hinder all reform. 

James went his way, thinking little of what he had done, 

• The proclamntiun giving public notice of thi<5 determination was 
issued on March 5, Rytucf', xvi. 574 ; for the alterations themselves sec 

565* ^ • 

* There can be no rloubt that many of the excrescences have been cut 

off in Barlow’s narrative from the King’s speeches. The coarse language 
used by James is noticed in AtU, i. 181. 
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and s^rcely remembering what had passed, except to chuckle 
over the adversaries whom he had so easily discomfited by his 
logical prowess.^ The Bishops too imagined that their victory 
was secured for ever, and rejoiced in the overthrow of their 
Whhgift *• opponents. But there was at least one among them 
feels * who felt that their success was more in appearance 
than in reality. The aged Whitgift, whose life had 
success. passed in the heat of the conflict, discovered 

the quarter from which danger was to be apprehended. He 
hoped, he used to say, that he might not live to see the meet- 
ing of Parliament. He was at least spared that misfortune. 
A few weeks after the conference, his earthly career was at an 
end. While he was lying in his last illness, the King came to 
visit him. He found the old man lying almost insensible, but 
Feh. 39. able to mutter a few words. All that could be heard 
wd?J.rand Pro cccUsiA Dei: pro eedesia DeP Narrow- 

death. minded and ungentle by nature and education, he 
had i)rovoked many enemies ; but he at least believed that he 
was working for the Church of God. 

Parlkment, the very name of w^hich had caused such 
anxiety to W^hilgift, was a very different body from those re- 
March 19 presentative assemblies which still existed upon the 
Thc^Engiwh Continent — the mere shadows of their former selves. 
Parliament, (^^uses concuiTed in producing this difference. 

But the main cause lay in the success with which England 
itself had grown up into a harmonious civilisation, so that its 
Parliament w'as the true representative ot a united nation, and 
not a mere arena in which contending factions might display 
their strength. 

* The King to Northampton, Ellis^ 3rd scr. iv. 161. Here and else- 
where this letter is said to be written to an otherwise unknown Mr. Blake. 
It is printed as beginning ‘ My faithful Blake, I dare not say, faced 3,* 
which is mere nonsense. In the original MS. the word is ‘ blake,^ not 
commencing with a capital letter. 3 is always the cypher for Northampton 
in James’s correspondence. What James meant was no doubt ^ My faithful 
black, I dare not say (black) faced Northampton.* Northampton had, I 
suppose, objected to being called blackfaccd. ‘ Blake ’ is equivalent to 
‘black.* In Spottiswoodc, for instance, the name of the St. Andrewes’ 
preacher, David Black, is printed Blake. 
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\Vhere this process of amalgamation has not been com* 
pleted, parliamentary government, in the true sense of the 
word, is an im}>ossibility. When Louis XIV. astonished the 
world by declaring that he was himself the State, he was un* 
awares giving utterance to the principle from which he, derived 
his power. In the France of his day, it was the monarch alone 
who represented the State as a whole, and, as a natural con- 
se(iuence, he was able to trample at his pleasure upon the 
bodies in which nothing higher was to be seen than the repre- 
sentatives of a i)arty or a faction. If a representative assembly 
is to succeed in establishing its supremacy over a whole country 
equal to that which is often found in the hands of an absolute 
monarch, it must first be able to claim a right to stand up on 
behalf of the entire nation. The position which was occupied 
by the House of Commons at the close of the reign of 
Elizabeth, was due to the complete harmony in which it stood 
with the feelings and even with the prejudices of all classes of 
the people. 

The right of representirv^ the peoj)lc was practically con- 
fined to the liigher classes, who alone could afford i. the ex- 
pense of a residence in Westminster. But in scarcely a single 
instance did they owe their election, at least ostensibly, to 
their equals in rank. To secure a scat, it was necessary to 
obtain the favour of those whose interests were more or less 
different from their own. County members were dependent 
ii])on their poorer neighbours, who formed the mass of the 
forty-shilling frecholdCrrs. The borough members, with all the 
habits and feelings of gentlemen, were ctiually dependent upon 
the shopkeepers of the towns for which they sat Originally, 
the right of voting in the boroughs had been vested in the 
resident householders ; but this uniformity had given way 
before the gradual changes which had passed over the several 
boroughs. In some places, the franchise had been consider- 
ably extended ; in others, it had been no less considerably 
narrowed. One member was chosen by almost universal 
suffrage ; another, by a close corporation •con.sisting of the 
most respectable and intelligent inhabitants. In the smaller 
boroughs, indeed, the selection of a representative w'as practi- 
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cally m the hands of the most influential amongst the neigh- 
bouring proprietors ; but even the form of an election pre- 
vented him from nominating persons who would be altogether 
distasteful to those whose votes he wished to secure. The 
effect 9f this was that, except in the case of agricultural 
labourers, who were, perhaps necessarily, altogether excluded 
from the suffrage, all class legislation was impossible. 

Another change, which had been silently introduced, was 
of still greater importance. 'JThe old rule had been relaxed^ 
which forbade any member to sit for a place in which he was 
not a resident. If this rule had continued in force, the House 
would still have represented the popular will, but it would have 
been sadly deficient in intelligence and ability. Some evil, no 
doubt, resulted, and persons obtained seats who only owed 
them to the good-will of a neighbouring proprietor ; but this 
was as nothing in comparison with the advantage which arose 
from the introduction into the House of a large body of men 
of ability, recruited especially from amongst the lawyers, who 
became known to the electors by the talent which they dis- 
played ‘at the bar. The services which this class of men 
rendered to the cause of freedom were incalculable. The 
learning of the ablest lawyers in the sixteenth century may 
have been small in comparison with the stores of knowledge 
which may be acquired in our own day ; but, relatively to the 
general level of education, it stood far higher. A few years 
later a race of Parliamentary statesmen would begin to arise 
from amongst the country gentlemen ; but, as yet, almost all 
pretensions to statesmanship were confined to the council- 
table and its suiqwrtcrs. For the i)resent, the burden of the 
conflict in the Commons lay upon the lawyers, who at once 
gave to the struggle against the Crown that strong legal 
character which it never afterwards lost. 

It was to its position as the representative of a united 
nation that, above all other causes, the House of Commons 
^ owed its growing desire to take a prominent part in 

national love tlic guidance of the nation. In struggling against 
of liberty. Catholics, indeed, the (Government of Elizabeth 

had been armed by Parliament and by public oj)inion with 
VOU I, M 
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extraordinary powers ; but those powers had been requii^d to 
resist tlie foreign enemy far more than the English Catholics 
themselves, who had suffered most from their exercise. • Ac- 
cordingly, a much smaller amount of repression had been 
needed than would have been required if the nation had been 
divided against itself. Yet even this repression had left results 
behind it which were likely to give much trouble. Institutions 
have a tendency to survive the pnr])oses to w'hich they owe 
their existence, and it was only natural that James should claim 
all the powers which had once been entr\isled to Elizabeth. 
On the other hand, it was unlikely that he would be allowed 
to retain them without a struggle. There was no imminent 
danger, whit h made men fear to weaken the Government even 
when they disapproved of its action. 

Hot ween the Crown and the House of Commons the House 
of Cords could only ])lay a subordinate ])art. Tt had no longer 

H..IISC- sufficient power to act independently of both. For 
ofL.mis. present it was, by sympatliy and interest, attached 

to the Cxovorninent, and it if<‘ted for some time more in the 
spirit of an enlarged Privy CuuiK'il than ns a separate^ branch 
of the legislature. It is in its com]mrati\*c w^eakness that its 
real strengtli consists. If it bad been able to opf)Ose a barrier 
to the Crown, or to the ('omnions, it would have been swept 
aw'ay long ago. It has retained its {position through .so many 
revolutions because it has, from time to time, yielded to the 
exprc'^sed dcterniinalicni of the re})rc.sentativcs of the ])eople ; 
whilst it has done good service more by the necessity W'hich 
it im])o.scs upon the House of C^ommons of framing their 
measures s(3 as to consult the feelings of others l)esides them- 
selves, than by the labours in which it has been itself em- 
]>]oyed. 

On January ii, ifioq, a t)roclnmation w^as issued calling 
upon the constituencies to send u]> members to a Parliament. 
Proci.inui. lu this proclamation, James gave his subjects much 
Mimmomnt? advico, wliich would now be considered .super- 

p.iiii.'imcnt. fluuiis. Hc reconimcndcd them lo'choosc men fitted 
for the business of legislation, rather than such as looked to a 
.seat merely as a means of advancing their private interests. In 
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respect to religion, the members should be neither ‘ noted 
for superstitious blindness one way,’ nor ‘ for their turbulent 
humdurs ’ on » the other. No bankrupts or outlaws were to be 
chosen ; and all elections were to be freely and openly made. 
Thus (dr no great harm was done. But the remainder of the 
proclamation, which owed its origin to the advice of the 
Chancellor, was sure to rouse the most violent o])position. 
The King ordered that all returns should be made into 
Chancery, where, if any ‘ should be found to be made contrary 
to the proclamation,’ they were ‘ to be rejected as unlawful and 
insufficient’ ^ 

On March 19 the Parliament met. Men felt that a crisis 
was at hand. Never had so many members attended in their 
Pariiument pluces.^ They came not without hopes that they 
meets. ^ would uot rcUim home until they had been allowed 
to sweep away at least some of the grievances of which they 
complained. 

Since the last Parliament had met, one change had taken 
])lace which distinctly marked the altered relations which were 
to subsist between the Crown and the House of Commons. 
Elizabeth had always taken care that at least one of her 
])rincipal statesmen should occupy a place amongst the repre- 
sentatives of the pco]jlc. During the latter years of her reign 
this duty had devolved upon Cecil. The Secretary was now^ 
removed to the House of Lords, and he left none hut 
second-rate officials behind him. With the excejDtion of Sir 
John Flerbert, the second, or, as we should say, the Under- 
secretary, a man of ver>' ordinary abilities, not a single Privy 
Councillor had a seat in the House. Sir Julius Cxsar, Sir 
Thomas Fleming, Sir Henry Montague, and a few others who 
either held minor offices under Government, or hoped some 
day to be promoted to them, were all respectable men, but 

' Par/. Hist. 1. 967. There are two sets of notes for the proclamation 
in the Efferfon PaferSy 3S4 : one is in Popham's haml ; the other, founded 
on it, in Ellesmere’.* The latter alone contains the directions for the 
reference of disputed elections to Chancery, showing that this assumption 
originated with him. 

® In consequence, additional seats were ordered, C. J, i. 14 1. 

M 2 
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there was not one of them who was capable of influencir^g the 
House of Commons. 

There was, however, one man in the House who mighuhave 
filled Cecil’s vacant place. At the commencement of this session, 
Sir Francis Sir Tranc'is Bacon stood high in the estimatiQn of his 
iJacon. contemporaries. Two boroughs had elected him as 
their reiirescniativc. His fcllbw-memhers showed their appre- 
ciation of his abilities by entrusting him with the greatest share in 
their most weighty business. Scarcely a committee was named 
on any matter of importance on which his name did not occur, 
and he generally a])jjearcd as the reporter, or, as we should say, 
the chairman, of tlie committee. If a conference was to 
he held with the House of ].ords, he was almost invariably put 
forward to take a leading part in the argument. Nor is this 
to be wondered at ; not only were his transcendent abilities 
universally recognised, but at this time all his opinions were in 
unison with those of the House itself. Toleration in the Church 
and reform in the State were the noble objects which lie set 
before him. If James had betm capable of aiipreriating Baron’s 
genius, the name of tlie jiropliet of natural science mi^ht have 
come dow'n to us as great in jmlitics as it is in ])hilosophy. 
The defects in hi^ charac ter would hardly have been known, or, 
if they had been known, they would have been lOvStinthe great- 
ness of his achievements. For the moment, as far as his parlia- 
mentary career was com cined, he w'as borne on\vardson the full 
tide of success. His errors and his lall w'cre yet to <'omc. It 
is true that his condm I at the trial of Essex had showm that he 
was not [Jos:>essed of those finer feelings w'hieh might have 
saved him frinn many of his greatest mistakes ; but, cxce])ting 
to the friends of ICssex himself, that conduct docs not seem to 
have given offence. J’Ace.ss of submission to F^li/abeth w'as a 
fault to which Englishmen were disposed to be lenient, and the 
limits within whidi public dut> ought to overrule private friend- 
ship were drawn at a very different line from that which they at 
present occupy. Yet with all this, he was a dissatisfied man. 
He had now reached the mature age of forty-four, and he had 
long been anxious to be in a j)o.sition from which he might 
carry out the great policy which he knew to be necessary for 
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the wf Il-being of the nation. The new King had looked coldly 
ujx)n him. It is sometime.s said that his share in the condem* 
nation of Essex had told against him. But that James con- 
tinued to feel respect for the memory of Essex is, to say the 
least of*jt, very problematical. However this may have been, 
there were other obstacles in his path. Bacon always believed 
that Cecil was envious of his talents. It is not imjjrobable 
that the practical statesman regarded his cousin as a visionary ; 
and Cecil had the ear of the King. Bacon retained, indeed, 
the title of King^s Counsel, and he drew the salar)^, such as it 
was ; but he was not admitted to any participation in the affairs 
of government 

Next to Bacon, no man enjoyed the confidence of the 
House more than Sir Edwin Sandys. Without any pretensions 
Sir Edwin ^o Bacon^s genius, he possessed a large fund of 
Sandys. commoii scHse. The friend and pupil of Hooker, he 
was no Puritan ; but, like so many others amongst his contem- 
poraries, he had learned to raise his voice for the toleration of 
those with whom he did not whotly agree. 

Of Jhe other members, there are few who deserve especial 
mention. Nicholas Fuller was there, full of Puritan zeal — a 
hasty and, in some respects, an unwise man. Hake- 
will too, who in a former Parliament, when the list of 
monopolies was read, had called out to know if bread 
were among them ; Thomas Wentworth, whose father 
had suffered for his resistance to arbitrary power in the late 
reign ; the two Hydes, and a few others, made up a little knot 
of men who would not allow their voices to rest as long as the 
grievances of the nation were unredressed. 

Through some mistake, the Commons were not present 
when the King came down to the House of l^ords to open the 
, session. James, desirous that they should hear his 
The King's views from his own hps, repeated to them the si)eech 
speech. which he had already •delivered in the Uj^per House. 

He told them that he was unable to thank them sufficiently for 
the ready welcome which he had met with on his journey into 
England. He had brought with him two gifts, which he trusted 
that they would accept in place of many w ords : one was peace 


Fuller, 
Hakewill, 
Wentworth, 
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with foreign nations — the other was union with Scotland To 
the Puritans he declared himself decidedly opposed, not because 
they differed from him in their opinions, but because of .their 
confused form of policy and parity \ being ever discontented 
with the present Government, and impatient to suffer any* 
superiority, which maketh their sect unable to be suffered in 
any well-governed commonwealth.* As to the Papists, he had 
no desire to persecute them, especially those of the laity who 
would be (iiiiet. Since his arrival, he had been anxious to 
lighten the burdens of those amongst them who would live 
peaceably, and he had been looking over the laws against them 
in hopes that ‘some overture’ might be ‘proposed to the pre- 
sent Parliament for clearing those laws by reason ... in case 
they have been in time past further or more rigorously extended 
by the judges than the meaning of the law was, or might lead to 
the hurt as well of the innocent as of the guilty persons.’ With 
respect to the clergy, as long as they maintained the doctrine 
that the Pope possessed ‘an imperial civil i>ower overall Kings 
and ICmpcrors/ and as long as they held that excommunicated 
sovereigns miglu be lawfully assassinated, they should* not be 
suffered to remain in tlic kingdom. Although the laity would 
bo free from tiersecution they would not be allowed to win over 
converts to their religion, lest their numbers should increase so 
as to be dangerous to the liberties of the nation and the inde- 
pendence of the Crown. As to the laws which were to be made 
in Parliament, he said, “ I will ihuK far faithfully promise unto 
you that I will ever prefer the weal of the body of the whole 
Commonwealth, in making of good lawes and constitutions, to 
any particular or jirivate ends of mine, thinking ever the wealth 
and weal of llic C'onu non wealth to be my greatest weal and 
w'orldly felicity- a point wherein a lawful King doth directly 
differ from a tyrant. ... I do acknowledge . . . that whereas 
the proud and ambitious tyrant doth think his kingdom and 
people are only ordained for the satisfaction of his desires and 
unreasonable appetites, the righteous and just King doth by 
contrary acknow ledge himself to be ordained the procuring 
of the wealth and prosperity of his people,” It remained to be 
seen how far James’s wrisdom could embrace all the wants of his 
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people, and how far his temper could stand under the annoy- 
ances to which he would be subjected as soon as they ventured 
to oppose him. 

Some time was to elapse before tlie Commons were able to 
devote., their attention to those imjiortant questions relating to 
the Catholics and the Puritans on which James had expressed a 
decided opinion. 

Upon their return to their own House two cases of privilege 
came before their notice. One of these brought up the old 
question of the freedom of members from arrest, 
cawof^* though in the present case it was complicated by a 
privilege. question as whether such a privilege ex- 

tended to them before the day of the meeting of Parliament. Sir 
March i "I homas Slicrlcy, the member for Stcyning, had been, 
after his election, lodged in the Fleet, at the suit of a 
City tradesman. The House claimed his presence as a member, 
and he took his seat on May 15 . This success, how- 
ever, was not obtained without much difficulty. It 
was not until the Warden of the 4^1eet had been c ommitted not 
only to»the Tower, but to the dungeon known by the expressive 
name of Little F2ase, and the intervention of the King himself 
had been obtained, that he consented to liberate the [irisoncr. 
It is gratifying to know that the filthy condition in which the 
dungeon was found was excused to the House on tlie ground 
that it had not been used for many years. * 

The other case was of much greater importance, as it at once 
brought the House, in spite of itself, into collision with the 
Goodwin’s Crown. Sir Francis Goodwin had been elected for 
case. Buckinghamshire, where he owed his seat to the votes 
of the smaller freeholders, his opponent, Sir John I'ortescuc, a 
Privy Councillor, having been supported by the gentry of the 
country. In accordance with the King’s proclamation, the Court 
of Chancery had declared the election void, on the ground that 
Goodwin was an outlaw; and upon a second election, For< 
tescue had been^chosen to the place which was thus supposed 
to be vacant. On the day after the matter had been moved 

* C. y. passim from March 22 to May 22, i, 149-^222. 
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in the House, Goodwin was summoned to the bar, arjd, as 
soon as his case had been heard, he was ordered to take his 
seat. • 

A few days afterwards the I.ords sent a message to the 
Commons, asking for information on the subject At first the 
M h Commons refused to grant their request, as being un- 
conslitiilional ; but, upon a second message, inform- 
ing them that the demand had been made at the King's desire, 
they agreed to a c onference in order to justify themselves. In 
this confercMice tliey stated that, from the omission of certain 
tccimicalities in the ]jrocccdings taken against him, (loodwin 
was not an outlaw in tlm eye of the law ; and that, even if he 
were, they could produce instances in which outlaws had taken 
their seats in the Hemse. The King, in replying to them, took 
the whole affair out of the region of forms and precedents, and 
raised a riueslion of constitutional law, which W'as a 
T.uIks matter of life ox death to the Commons. “ He had no 
purpose,” he told tliem, ‘‘to impeach their privilege, 
Init since they derived all matters of privilege from 
him, and by his grant, he expected that theyjshould 
not be turned against him. ... By tlie law, the House ought 
not to meddle with returns, being all made into (l^hanccry, and 
arc to be corrected or reformed by that court only into which 
they were returned.” He then proceeded to argue against their 
assertion that an outlaw could take his seat, and advised them 
to debate the <jUcstion and to cemfer with the judges. 

As soon as these expressions were reported to the House, 
the members knew' that it was impossible for them to give way. 
M rdi 2- ^Vbidever might be the advantages of bringing ques- 
tions of disputed elections befene a regular and im- 
partial tribunal (if siu'h a one could be found), they knew that 
to yield tlie point to the King was eciuivalent to abdicating their 
independent ])Osition for ever. Without any settled design, 
James had sinq)ly [proposed to make it possible for himself, or 
for a future sovereign, to convert the House of Commons into 
a board of nominees. 

It is ini[jossj“blc to refrain from admiring the prudence of the 
House in this dif/kulty. Mainly under Bacon's guidance they 
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threw jiside all unimportant parts of the question, and restricted 
their opposition to the main point. They appointed 
Comi!K«is a committee to draw up a reply to the King, and, 

*‘***®^' at the same time, brought in a Bill to disable out- 

laws frojn sitting in Parliament for the future. 

On April 3 the Committee, with Bacon at its head, carried 
up the answer of the Commons to the Upper House, and 
reciuested that it might be laid before the King. 

April 3. showed that they had always decided in cases 

of disputed election, and they denied that they had come pre- 
cipitately to a conclusion in the j^rcsent instance. They refused 
to confer with the judges. 

Two days after this the King informed them that he had as 
great a desire to maintain their privileges as ever any prince 
had, or as they had themselves. He had seen and 
considered of the manner and the matter, he had 
heard his judges and council, and he was now distracted in 
judgment j therefore, for his further satisfaction, he desired and 
commanded, as an absolute king, •that there might be a confer- 
ence bejween the House and the judges, in the presence of his 
council, who would make a report to him. 

The Commons again gave way on the point of etiquette. 
There were signs that it was only thus tliat they could secure 
unanimity. Some of the members were frightened at Jameses 
tone. “The Prince’s command,” said Yelverton, “is like a 
thunderbolt ; his command ujKjn our allegiance is like the 
roaring of a lion.” 

I'his discussion with the judges, however, never took place. 
James acknowledged to the committee which had drawn up 
A com- l^he reply of the House, tliat it was the proper judge 
promise. Qf returns. But he asked the Commons, as a 
personal favour, to set aside both the parlies, and to issue a 
writ for a new election. It is no disparagement to them that 
they gave way once more. They could not suffer a great cause 
to be wrecked upon a question of etiquette. It was well 
known that Goodwin was not anxious to retain his seat. He 
had even attempted, at the election, to induce the electors to 
transfer their votes to Fortescue. To satisfy those members 
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who were reasonably jealous of compromising the dignity of 
the House, a letter was obtained from Cioodwin, declaring his 
readiness to submit to the arrangement.' 

'Fhat the substantial advantage remained with the Commons 
is evident from the fact that they proceeded, without ^opposi- 
tion, to investigate two other cases of disputed election. Both 
the King and the House had come with credit out of the con- 
troversy. Unhappily it did not follow that a similar spirit of 
comjiromise would be shown when questions arose which in- 
volved a difference of princijde. 


hich 

lequinxl 

rt tl rcss. 


Meanwhile, neither House had been idle. The Commons, 
especially, were bent on doing work. (Questions of refonn, 
which had been left untouched during the life of 
Kli/abeth, were now ripe for solution. All had felt 
the indelicacy of pressing her for changes which she 
would liave considered to be injurious to her rights. She had 
served Kngland well enough to l>c humoured in her old age. 
But that obstac le having been removed, the representatives of 
the people approached the^e questions in no disloyal or 
revolutionary spirit. I'hey did not foire their demands upon 
James Ijccause he was weaker than his predecessor. If he 
had b(H’n the wisest and ablest of rulers, they would still have 
asked him to make the redress of grievances the first act of his 
reign. 


One of the first ste|)s taken by the Government was to 
introduc e a Bill recognising James s title to the throne, in order, 
■NTan h !)>' acknowloclgiiig the principle of hereditary right, 
to give a final blow to any claims which iniglit be 
put forward by the rej^resentatives of the Suffolk line. 
As a proof of loyalty, the Bill was Imrried through both Houses, 
with all pf)ssiblc expedition. It was read for the first time in 
the House of ]/)rds on March 26, and on the 29th it had 
reached a third reading in the Commons. 

On the same day as that on which this Bill was brought in, 
Cecil moved for a conference with the I,ower House on the 
subject of the abuses of Purveyance. During the discussion 


* C. J, i. 149-1O9 ; ParL Hist. i. 998-1017 ; Bacon’s LciUrs and 
IJfi\ iii. 164. 
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in the House of Lords on this motion, a message was brought 
up from the Commons asking for a conference, in order that 
Mart'k 26, a petition might be drawn up upon die subject of 
andW^d? Wardship. The feudal system was dead, and its 
sWp. relics were cumbering the ground. The abuses of Pur- 
veyance had come down from the days of the first Norman 
sovereigns. When each little district was self-supporting, the 
arrival of the King’s court must have seemed like the invasion 
of a hostile army. Even if the provisions consumed had 
been paid for, the inhabitants would have had much diffi- 
culty in replacing their loss. But it frequently happened that 
they were taken without any payment at all. I’he time came, 
at last, when other powers made themselves heard than lliat 
of the sword ; and when the representatives of the towns 
joined the knights and barons in Parliament, this was one 
of the first grievances of which they complained. Session 
after session new remedies were assented to by the King, and 
statutes were passed with a frequency which gives too much 
reason to suspect that they were •broken as soon as made. At 
first the* Commons contented themselves with asking that pur- 
veyors should be prohibited from approjjiiating to their own 
use money which they had received from the Exchectiier 
for the acquittal of debts contracted in the performance of 
their duty.^ Twenty-two years later they had risen in their 
demands, and obtained an assurance that nothing should be 
taken without the assent of the owner.* In the reign of 
Edward III. various statutes were made upon the subject. 
At one time the King promised that nothing should be taken 
without the owners assent.*"* At other times he agreed that 
the purchases were to be appraised by the constable and four 
discreet men of the neighbourhood.^ Purveycu's who gave less 
than the price fixed were to be arrested by the town, to be put 
in gaol, and, upon conviction, to be dealt with as common 

* 3 Ed. I. stat. West, i, cap. 32. 

* 25 Ed. I. staU de Tallagio, cap. 2. 

* 14 Ed. III. slat. I, cap. 19. 

* 4 Ed. III. cap. 3; 5 Ed. III. cap. 2; 25 Ed. III. cap. i ; 36 
Ed. III. cap, 2. 
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thieves. In the reign of Henry VI. it was even declare^ that 
all persons had a right of openly resisting the offenders. 

In spite of these, and many other similar statutes^ the 
grievances complained of still continued unabated. The 
r,iii brought Comiiions drew up a Bill declaring the illegality of 
IbJ'S'ulc.of abuses, but, at the same time, that there might 

purNevMs. complaint against their proceedings, they pre- 

Ptthiw.i t!j pared a petition in which they proposed to lay their 
the king. before the King. They assured him that they 

had no wish to infringe upon his rights, but the grievances ot 
which they com])laincd had been declared to be illegal by no 
less than thirty- six .statutes. They alleged that the cartdakers, 
who.se business it was to find carriage for the King’s baggage 
whenever he moved, were guilty of the grossest abuses in 
order to put money into their own pockets. They would often 
order the o\Nncrs of eight or nine hundred carts to send them 
in, when two hundred would he sufticient. By this means they 
hoj)ed that bribes would be offered them by the owners, who 
would all be anxious to obtfiin their discharge. Those who 
were iina[)le or unwilling to pay were often detained foira week 
before they were allowcfl to go. 1'wo])ence a mile was allowed 
to those actually cmi>loyed, which was calculated upon the 
distance which they had travelled to the place of loading, 
wliilst nothing at all was given for their actual service, or for 
the return journey. After .some hundreds of persons had 
bribed the officers for exeinj^ion, the remainder of the inhabi- 
tants of the c'oiinty w’erc r<*(]uired to make up the full number 
of carts. What was wc^rse still, the carl-takers were frequently 
in the habit of selecting tired horses, in the expectation that 
the owners would be ready to pay money to let them go. 

The jjurveyors themselves were quite as bad. Instead of 
paying for goods according to the appraisement, they were 
accustomed to call in strangers of their own choice to make a 
second valuaticjn, and often forced upon the owners a mere 
fraction of the sum really due. They frequently refused to 
pay in ready money, and they committed to^prison the con- 
stables who assisted those who stood out agaimst their illegal 
jjruceedings. In the teeth of the prohibition of the law, they 
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would cut down the trees round a country gentleman’s mansion. 
Even justices of the peace had been imprisoned for hearing 
cases* against purveyors, although the law expressly required 
them to take cognisance of such matters.^ 

Jarayes answered that he was desirous to remove all causes 
of complaint ; but that he believed arrangements had been 
The King’s i^^dc by which such cases could not possibly recur, 
anwer. wishcd, howevcr, that the Commons would confer 

with the Council on the matter. Some of the officers of the 
household, who were standing by, declared that all com- 
plaints were invariably listened to, and that justice was always 
done. 

A few days after this interview, another attempt was made 
to obtain the co-operation of the Lords. It is characteristic: of 
May's different spirit wffiich prevailed in the two Llouses, 

Opinion of that the Lords proposed a Sunday as the best day 
the Lords, conference.^ The Commons recjuesied them 

to fix upon some other day, as they were determined not to do 
any business on the Sabbath. With respect to the proposed 
measure, the I^rOrds showed no mercy to the i)urveyors, whom 
they spoke of as harpies. But on a most im])onanl point there 
was a wide difference of opinion. I'hc Commons held that, as 
the abuses of which they complained were illegal, the King 
was not in a position to ask for compensation for abandoning 
them. The Lords knew that the King s expenses far surpassed 
his receipts. They questioned whether the King could afford 
to remit anything to his subjects at i)resont, and they proposed 
an annual grant of 50,000/, in lieu of ])urveyance. In defence 
of this suggestion they took up the unlucky ground that, as 
there were many penal laws which the King did not [iress, he 
. had a right to look to his people for some indulgence in return. 
In other words, the King and the nation were to regard one 
another as parties to a bargain ; the loss of the one was to be 
the gain of the other. Tliis error was destined to be the lead- 
ing idea of the ^Kings of England through more than eighty 

* C, y, i. 190 ; Bacon’s Letters ami TJ/t\ iii. i8l. 

* At this time Sunday was the day upon which a meeting of ihe Privy 
Council was alw'ays held after service. 
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weary years. They never could comprehend that, if the interests 
of the Sovereign were really distinct from the interests of the 
nation, one of the two must give way, and that such a ‘strife 
could only end in their own ruin.^ 

Ui)on this the Commons summoned the officers of the 
Board of Green Cloth, who presided over the whole system, to 
give evidence. 'Fhe answers given by these men arc curious, 
as showing the lengths to which official persons will sometimes 
go. They raked up obsolete statutes to justify the grossest 
abuses. 1"hey asserted their right to exercise the most tyranni- 
cal power ; and, whenever any charge was made against them 
fur whirh even they found it impossible to invent an excuse, they 
boldly denied the facts. The opposition which the Commons 
met with in the matter of their efforts to deal with purveyance, 
was only e<jual1ed by the op|)osition which they met with in the 
Court of ^Vard.s. 

In dealing with the ([uestion of purveyance, the House had, 
at least at first, been contented with lopping off the abuses ; 

M.irrh but with Wardship the case was different. The 
UK’cMlir” (!f system was one huge abuse. But, whatever it 

vv:lrc!^. >vas, it was stric tly legal. It was a system by which 
every King of F.ngland had profited since the days of the Con- 
fjueror. '[’here was therefore no mention of jiroceeding by 
Bill, but the l.ords were asked to join in jietitioning the King 
for leave to treat with him on tlie subject. I'he King’s prero- 
gative was unc]iieslione(J ; but it was hoped that he would yield 
his rights in consideration of the grant of a large and certain 
yearly revenue. The system itself might have had some show 
of reason to su])]:)()rt it in the days when feudality was still in 
vigour. Sovereignty brings with it, even in our own times, 
obligations which in some cases interfere with personal and 
domestic liberty ; and, in the Middle Ages, every man who had 
a j)lace in the feudal hierarchy was in some respects a sovereign. 
The ownership of land carried with it the title to command a 
greater or less number of men : it was, there^^re, only natural 
that when the owner was a minor, and, in consequence, was 


C. J, i. 204 ; y. ii. 294. 
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unable to take his place at the head of his vassals, the lord 
should take the land into his own hands, and should receive 
the profits, as long as there was no one to perform the 
duties attached to the tenure. For similar reasons, it was not 
repugnant to the feelings of the age, that where the heir was a 
female, the lord should take an interest in the disposal of her 
hand, and should claim a right to select the husband who was 
in future to have at his command the vassals of the heiress in 
question ’ If the colonelcies of regiments were heritable pro- 
perty, similar regulations might be found necessary even in the 
nineteenth century. 

This right not being confined to the Sovereign, hut being 
shared in by all who had vassals depending upon them, the 
lords were by no means eager, as long as the feudal system 
really lasted, to exclaim against it. Tlie evils against which 
the Great Charter provided were abuses with which the system 
itself had become encrusted. Gradually, however, the old 
theory sunk into oblivion, and the King's claims upon wards 
dwindled into a mere machine/y for bringing in money in 
a most Jpppressive manner. Men were dissatisfied with the 
thought that it was possible that, at their death, their lands 
might undergo a temporary confiscation, and with the know- 
ledge that their daughters might have to bribe some courtier 
in order to escape from an obnoxious marriage. When the 
feudal militia ceased to be the army of the nation, every 
reason for the maintenance of the Court of Awards came to 
an end. The legal right remained, but tlic duties with which 
it was, in theory, connected, had long ago ceased to be 
performed. 

March a6. This being the state of opinion on the subject, 
conturTnl l^ovds readily concurred witli the Commons in 
desiring relief.^ It was not till May 26 that the 
Commons brought forward a definite proposal. They 
offered to raise a revenue which would be larger than any that 

' The lords claimed the right of the marriage of even male heirs, hwi it 
is difficult to see on what principle, 

* ct: i. 153. 
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the King had ever obtained from the Court of Wards, ^ind to 
grant pensions to the officers of the Court for the remainder of 
their lives. They were not precipitate in their measuresf All 
that they asked for was a general a))})robation on the King’s 
part. If they obtained this, they would apj^oint ^ommis- 

Afay 26. sioners who should during the recess inquire into the 
Proposal ]>roi)ortion of the burden borne by different counties 

of tlio 1 1 -t 1*1 

Common'^, and individuals, in order that, in the course of the 
next session, arrangements might bo made for offering a suffi- 
cient composition to the King and also to those subjects who 
possessed a similar right over their tenants. 

At a conference between the Houses held on May 26,* the 
Lords, under the influence of the Court, threw cold water on 
even this modemte M'lieme. They exj)resscd doubts 
throw toia ^\hetlier it would be possible to raise a sufficient 
revenue, and blamed the Commons for wasting time 
over questions of privilege and ]>urvoyanre, though this latter 
point had been rir.->t moved in their own house. They recom- 
mended that the question Af Wardships should be dropj^cd 

May-o. tih the next so^sion. I'our days later the King 
summoned the (>;mmons inu^ hL })rcscncc and 
Conitiion.. ('ensured their ])r()cecdings bitterly. 

James, in fact, was thoroughly dissatisfied at their slow 
progress in a matter on which he had set his heart. At the 
time when he ga\c way to them on the subject 
jiu-prw. of the lluckinghamshirc election, ho ]u*essed them 
winVUl't- to take in fiand his favourite measure for a union 
with Scotland. He wished, as he told them, to 
leave at his death * (me worship of (iod, one kingdom entirely 
governed, one uniformity of law/'^ He saw the advantages 
which would ac('rue to both countries from a ('omplete union, 
and longed to anticipate the fruits which would eventually 
spring from the carrying out of his project.^ His constitutional 

* /:. 7. ii. 309 ; C. 7. I 230. 

* C. 7 k ^ 7 c 

* The charj'c, that he wishcfl for the Union in order to be able to 
gratify his Scotch favourites, can only be: made by those who forget that 
he had it in his power to make any foreigner a denizen, and thus to enable 
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impatience made him anxious that the work should be accom- 
plished by his own hands. His ignorance of human nature 
brought him speedily into collision with his subjects on this 
point. It had not been for want of warning : Cecil, as usual, 
had giv6n him good advice. He told him that the two nations 
were not ripe for a union as long as they continued to look 
upon one another with hostile eyes. In process of time, such a 
measure would be heartily welcomed. All that could now be 
done was to appoint commissioners on either side, who might 
discuss the whole question, and determine how far it was 
practicable to remove the barriers by vrhich the two nations 
were separated.' It was all in vain ; James was in such haste 
to see a marriage between the kingdoms, that he would not 
allow time for the preliminary courtship. 

The disposition of the House of Commons was at once tested 
by the proposal that they should immediately agree to Jameses 
Apni 14. assumption of the title of King of Great Britain. 
Proposed They felt that in this, which was ai:)])arentlv a mere 

title flf King , , .1 « . 

ofC5reat Yerbal question, the most im])ortant ( onsequences 
nuin. • were involved. Bacon expressed the whole difficulty 
in a few words, when he asked, “ By what laws shall this Britain 
be governed ? ” In those days of undefined prerogative, it was 
impos! 5 ible to say what claims might not be raised : James 
might attempt to amalgamate the legislatures by proclamation. 
Objected to might fill the public offices of State with his 

Commons countrymen, without leaving j^ny legal ground of re- 
sistance.* The Commons therefore thought that there 
should be some agreement as to the terms of the union before 

him to hold lands granted by the Crown, and that his chief favourites were 
naturalisetl by Act of Parliament in tbit; session. 

* Cecil begged the King to postpone the Union, and ‘seulcment 

d’afisembler des commissaires deputes et choisis d’une part ct d'autre a tin 
de comparer et accorder des moiens de la bien faire, et copcndanl donner 
loisir aux peuples de se hanter, et se Her doucement par marriages.' — 
Beaumont to the Kiftg. Feb. 1604. u)fS. 125, fol. 29. 

* It must not be forgotten ’that the subsequent naturalisation of the 
Poshidii was carried through by the legal technicalities of the lawyers, 
in defiance of the wish of the House of Commons 
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it was ratified by the assumption of a title. The King gave 
way courteously at first, but he soon grew vexed and angry, 
Cecil must have felt his triumph when the project of a change 
of name was abandoned, and the King consented to the ap- 
pointment of such a commission as his prudent Secretary had 
recommended. A Bill was brought in, naming twenty-eight 
commissioners, who were taken equally from the two Houses, 
to confer with a similar I)ody appointed by the Scots ; and it 
was understood that Parliament was to meet again in the fol- 
lowing year, in order to receive their report 

It was hardly jK^ssible that James should retain his good 
humour. In this matter of the Union, the Commons must 
liave ap])eared to him as narrow-minded pedants, 
Thl^Com^ eager to raise i)altry objections to a magnificent act 
statesmanship which they were unable to comj)re- 
%viifithc hend. His ill-humour was aggravated by the course 

Hcunpion , , , . , , , . . , 

c<;urt sctik- taken by the Commons with regard to ecclesiastical 
mua. affairs. He had decided against the Puritans, and it 
was commonly said that thre(f parts of the House were Puritans.* 
If .so, they were Puritans of a very different stamp frfnn those 
who, after nearly forty years of arbitrary government, filled 
many of the beiK'hes of the Long Parliament. They committed 
to the Tower a man who }TCsentcd a petition in which the 
Bishops were described as antichrists. They w'ould have been 
ready to assent to any guarantees which the King might think 
necessary for maintainjng his supremacy in the Church, as well 
as in the State ; but they took a truer view of ecclesiastical 
(questions than James or his bishops were able to take, and they 
saw that unless concessions were made, all vitality would quickly 
depart from the ("hurch. If differences were not allowed to exist 
within, they w'ould break out elsewhere. Little as they thought 
w'hat the consequences of their acts would be, Elizabeth and 
Whitgift, James and Bancroft, by making a schism inevitable, 
were the true fathers of Protestant dissent. 

Perhaps such a schism w^as sooner or later^unavoidable, but, 
if the Commons had been allowed to carry out their views, it 


* Sir R. \VingficId\s account of his speech, .5*. /*. Ram, rii. a. 
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might ♦have been long delayed. The moral earnestness of 
Puritanism would not have been embittered by a long struggle 
for existence. It would have escaped the worst trial which re- 
ligion knows — the trial of political success. Men like Baxter, 
and meft like Jeremy Taylor, would have laboured together as 
brethren in one common faith ; truth and godliness would have 
worked their way insensibly, quietly influencing the whole social 
fabric in their course. But these are visions.; the sad reality 
presents us with a very different picture. 

On April t 6, Sir Francis Hastings moved for a committee, 
April 16. to consider ‘ of the confirmation and re-establishing 
S^^onf* religion now established within this kingdom ; 

Sesiasticai Settling, increasing, and maintaining a 

matters. leamcd mini.stry, and of whatsoever else may inci- 
dentally bring furtherance thereunto.’ 

The King immediately sent to request that the House, 
'Fhcy refuse before entering upon such matters, would confer 
withcSnvo. Convocation. The Commons, always jealous 

cation. q( tj^^t body, Sent a distinct refusal, though they 
expressed their readiness to treat with the Bishops as l.ords of 
Parliament. 

They accordingly empowered the committee to propose to 
the Lords that, in accordance with the Act of 13 Elizabeth, 
May 5. ministers should be required to sub.scribe to those 
Proposals atticlcs ouly which related to doctrine and the sacra- 
Lords. ments, and that all persons hereafter admitted to the 
ministry should be at least Bachelors of Arts, and .should have 
the testimony of the University to their moral conduct and 
ability to’ preach. If, however, anyone was desirous of ordina- 
tion who had not studied at either of the Universities, a similar 
testimonial from six preachers of his own county was to be suf- 
ficient. They a.sked that no more dispensations might be 
granted for pluralities and non-residence, and hoped that some 
augmentation might be afforded to small livings of less than the 
annual value of jo/. lastly, they begged the Lords to join 
them in putting a stop to the deprivation of men who objected 
onlyto the use of the surplice and of the cross in baptism, 

* which,’ as they said, almost in the very words of Bacon, if. 
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indeed, he were not himself the framer of these proposals, 
* turneth to the punishment of the pcoi)le.* * 

Finding the Lords but lukewann in the cause, they bfought 
in two Bills in their own House — one directed against pluralists, 
Rills brought of which wc have no particulars, and the other pro- 
in thc^House viding for a learned and godly ministry, embodying 
of Lords. the o]Mnions which they had expressed in their con- 
ference with the other House,'-* but adding a clause which must 
have been a terror to nil unfit expectants of benefices. It was 
to be enacted that, if any person vrerc afterwards inducted 
without the testimonials required, the parishioners might law- 
fully witlihold from him the payment of tithes. It is needless 
to say that both Bills fell through in the Lords. 

I’he condition of business in the House of Commons was 
therefore by no means satisfactory, when on May 30 the King 
TsUy 30. addressed them in terms of disparagement on the 
bi?s^‘rVt”s” In subject. Sorc as they were at the language in which 
spoke, they resolved to show him by their actions 
June T. that they were nof to blame. On June i they deter- 
abandS. mined to abandon the subject of wardshijjs till the 
June A following sossioH, and on June 2 they came to a 
fir'iiaming Similar resolulion on the subject of purveyance. At 
ersTr'ihe ” saiuc tiiuc the Bill naming commissioners to treat 
Jissed. Union was hurried through the House, and 

June s. Lords. James was gratified with the 

/hanU the of his cxjwcssions of displeasure, and .sent a 

cominuns. messagc to the Commons, thanking them for what 
they had done.-^ 

The Commons, on their jxirt, naturally desired to justify 
June themselves. During the next fortnight they were 
busily employed in drawing up an Apology for their 
Commons, proceedings, and on June 20 it was completed and 
read in the House. 

The Commons, in whose name it wa.s drawn uj>, began by 
exi)laining that they were under a necessity ^of justifying their 


June T. 

abandoned. 

June j, 
IV Rill 
for iiainint; 
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ers for ihe 
lJtn<.>n 
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June 
J.irnC', 
ihanlss the 
Comiiiuns. 


* C. y, i. 199. * P, Dorn. viii. 66. 

» C. y. i. 230-232. 
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conduct They acknowledged that the King was a prince 
eminent for wisdom and understanding, yet as it was impossible 
luipiw.* for any man, however wise, to understand at a glance 
the customs of a whole people, he had necessarily been 
dependent upon others for information. They were sorry to find 
that he had been grievously misinformed, both with respect to 
the condition of the people and the privileges of Parliament. 
They thought it better, therefore, to speak out, and not to leave 
these misunderstandings as seeds for future troubles. 

They had, first, to defend themselves against an insinuation 
which had been made by one of the Lords, that they had wel- 
They corned the King rather from fear of the consequences 
received the which would havc ensucd upon rejecting him, than 

KinfJWlth - , 1 . , , 1 1 . rr >, 

expectations from any lovc which they bore to his person. They 
o re orm. protested thcif loyalty to him, and assured him that 
they had looked forward to his reign with hopefulness, as 
expecting that under him religion, peace, and justice would 
flourish, and that ‘some moderate case' would be afforded 
* of those burdens and sore oppressions under which the whole 
land did^oan.' Remembering ‘ what great alienation of men’s 
hearts the defeating of good hopes doth usually breed,’ they 
could not do better than set forth the grievances which were 
universally felt. 

The misinformation delivered to the King consisted of 
three points— first, that they held ‘ not ’ their ‘ privileges as of 
Three points ^ ^ Secondly, that they ‘ were no court of record, 
on which the nor yct a court that can cominand view of records 

King had , , i , i . . ^ 

been mis- and lastly, that the examination of the returns of 
* ♦ writs for knights and burgesses is without ‘their com- 
pass, and due to the Chancery.’ 

“ From these misinformed positions, Most Gracious Sove- 
reign,” they proceeded to say, “ the greatest part of our troubles, 
distrust, and jealousy have arisen, having apparently * found 
that in this first Parliament of the happy reign of your Majesty, 
the privileges of our House, and therein the liberties and sta- 
bility of the whole Kingdom, hath been more universally and 


* Here and always ‘apparently* means ‘ plainly. * 
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dangerously impugned than ever, as we suppose, sin^e the 
beginning of Parliaments. For although it may be true that, 
in tlic latter times of Queen Elizabeth, some one privilege, now 
and then, were by some particular act attempted against, yet 
was not the same ever by so public speech, nor by positions 
in general, denounced against our privileges. Besides that in 
regard of her sex and age, which we had great cause to tender, 
and much more upon care to avoid all trouble which by wicked 
])racticc might have been drawm to impeach the quiet of your 
Majesty’s right in the succession, those actions were then passed 
over which we hoped, in succeeding times of freer access to 
your Highness’ so renow'ned grace and justice, to redress, re- 
store, and rectify ; whereas, contrary wise, in this Parliament 
whi( h your Majesty in great grace, as we nothing doubt, in- 
tended to be a prec edent for all Parliaments that should succeed, 
clean c(uurary to your Majesty’s so gracious desire, by reason 
of those misinformations, not only j^rivileges, but the whole 
freedom of the Parliament and realm, hath from time to time, 
on all occri'^ions, been mainly hewed at’’ 

'They tlien ( ame lo ])articulars. Doubts had been thrown 
u))on the liheity of election, ‘d'he freedom of ^ their ‘speecli’ 
r.utkui.ir been ‘])rejudiced by often reproof,’ the Bishop 

cojnpi.iiiiis. fjf ijristol had written a book in which they had been 
reviled.’ Some of the clergy had been preaching against them, 
and liad even jiublished their protestations against the un- 
doubted riglit of the House to deal with ecclesiastical affairs. 

‘ Wiiat ( aiise ’ they had ‘ to waU h tner llieir privileges,’ was 
Hiianifcst in itself to all men. 'J'he prerogatives of princes^ 
were daily growing ; ‘the privileges of subjects’ were ‘for the 
most part at an everlasting stand.’ d'hey might ‘be by good 
l^rovidence and care preserved, but, l)cing once lost,’ they were 
not to be ‘ recovered hut with much distiuiel. If good kin^s 
w'ere immortal,’ they might be less careful about their privileges. 
But a day might come when a hyj[)ocritc and a tyrant might sit 

‘ On the complaint of the Comunms he was comjjcllod to ask pardon, 
lie had undertaken to refute arguments used in the House of Commons— 
a high offemx* before debates W’ere published, as the attacked party might 
]>c misrepresented, and had no opportunity of reply. 
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upon the throne, and it was therefore their bounden duty to 
provicfe for posterity. 

TJbey had heard that particular speeches had been misre- 
ported to the King \ they hoped, therefore, that he would allow 
those members whose words had been misrepresented to justify 
themselVes in the presence of their accusers. 

After offering a defence of their conduct in the cases of the 
Buckinghamshire election, of Sir Thomas Sherley’s imprison- 
ment, and of the Bishop of Bristors book, they touched upon 
the thorny subject of the Union. 

‘‘The proposition,” they said, “was new, the importance 
great, the consequence far-reaching, and not discovered but by 
Their con- disputo. Our number also is large, and which 

^Ig liberty to speak ; but the doubts and diffi- 

Union culUCsS oiicc cleared and removed, how far we were 
from opposing the just desires of your Majesty (as some evil- 
disposed minds would perhaps insinuate, who live by division, 
and prosper by the disgrace of other men) the great expedition, 
alacrity, and unanimity which wa^ used and showed in passing 
of the liill may sufficiently testify.” 

Having thus got over this difficulty, perhaps by making 
more of their own readiness to meet the King’s wishes than the 
facts of the case would justify, they proceeded to a still more 
important subject 

“For matter of religion,” they said, “it will appear, by exami- 
nation of the truth and right, that your Majesty should be mis* 
and matters informed if any man should deliver ' that the Kings 
of religion, England have any absolute power in themselves 
either to alter religion, (which God forefend should be in the 
power of any mortal man whatsoever), or to make any laws con- 
cerning the same, otherwise than in temporal causes by consent 
of Parliament. We have and shall at all times by our oaths 
acknowledge that your Majesty is sovereign lord and supreme 

’ This must refer to the Canons which were passetl through Convo- 
cation in this session. In an anonymous paper (.V. Dvm> vi. 46) en- 
titled Substanci: of the Doctrhtc of the Church of Englami on the King's 
Kupremacy^ it is expressly 'slated that the King had the right lo confirm 
ecclesiastical canons, and to give them the force of Jaws. 
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governor in both. Touching our own desires and proceedings 
therein, they have been not a little misconceived and misin- 
terpreted. We have not come in any Puritan or BrownisUspirit 
to introduce their parity, or to work the subversion of the State 
ecclesiastical as now it stands, things so far and so cle^r from 
our meaning as that, with uniform consent, in the beginning of 
this Parliament we committed to the 1 ower a man who out of 
that humour had, in a petition exhibited to our House, slan- 
dered the Bishops; but according to the tenor of your Majesty’^ 
writs of summons directed to the counties from which we came, 
and according to the ancient and long continued use of Par- 
liaments, as by many records from time to time appeareth, we 
came with another spirit, even with the spirit of j^ace; we 
disputed not of matters of faith and doctrine, our desire was 
peace only, and our device of unity, how this lamentable and 
long-lasting dissension amongst the ministers (from which both 
atheism, sects, and ill-life have received such encouragement, 
and so dangerous increase) might at length, before help come 
too late, be extinguished. Aad for the ways of this peace we 
are not addicted at all to our own inventions, but ready to 
embrace any fit way that may be offered. Neither desire we so 
much liiat any man, in regard of weakness of conscience, may 
be exempted after Parliament from obedience to laws established, 
as that in this Parliament such laws may be enacted as by re- 
lin([ui.shment of some few ceremonies of small importance, or 
by any way better, a perpetual uniformity may be enjoined and 
observed. Our desire hath been also to reform certain abuses 
( re^jt into tlie ecf lesiastical estate even as into the temjKjral ; 
and, lastly, that the land might be furnished with a learned, 
religious, and godly ministry, for the maintenance of whom we 
would have granted no .small contribution, if in thc.se (as we 
trust) just and religious desires we had found that corre- 
spondency from others whic h was expected. These minds and 
hearts we in secret present to that Sovereign Lord who gave 
them, and in public profess to your gracioas Majesty, who, 
trust, will .so esteem them.^’ • 

“ I'hcrc remaineth, dread Sovereign,’" they said, in conclu- 
sion, after justifying the course which they had taken in the 
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matteri of wardship and purveyance, “ yet one part more of our 
duty at this present which faithfulness of heart (not presumption) 
• doth press us to. We stand not in place to speak 
Conclusion. proposc things pleasing. Our care is, and must 

be, to confirm the love, and to tie the hearts of your subjects, 
the Commons, most firmly to your Majesty. Herein lieth the 
means of our well deserving of both. There was never Prince 
entered with greater love, with greater joy and applause of all 
his people. This love, this joy, let it flourish in their hearts for 
ever. Let no suspicion have access to their fearful thoughts 
that their privileges, which they think by your Majesty should 
be protected, should now by sinister information or counsel be 
violated or impaired, or that those who with dutiful respect 
to your Majesty speak freely for the right and good of their 
country shall be oppressed or disgraced. Let your Maje.'sty be 
pleased to receive public information from your Commons in 
Parliament, as well of the abuses in the Church as in the Civil 
State and Government. For private informations pass often by 
practice. The voice of the people, in things of their know- 
ledge, is^aid to be as the voice of God. And if your Majesty 
shall vouchsafe at your best pleasure and leisure to enter into 
gracious consideration of our petitions for ease of those burdens 
under which your whole people have long time mourned, 
hoping for relief by your Majesty, then may you be assured to be 
possessed of their hearts for ever, and if of their hearts, then of 
all they can do and have. And we your Majesty^s most humble 
and loyal .subjects, whose ancestors have with great loyalty, 
readine.ss, and joyfulness served your famous progenitors. Kings 
and Queens of this realm, shall with like loyalty and joy, i>oth 
we and our posterity, serve your Majesty and your most royal 
issue for ever with our livc.s, lands, and goods, and all other our 
abilities, and by all means endeavour to procure your Majesty’s 
honour with all plenty, tranquillity, joy, and felicity.” * 

Such was the address, manly and freespoken, but conserva- 
tive and monarclpcal to the core, which the House of Commons 
W'as prepared to lay before the King. In it they took up the 

> Part. Hist. i. 1030, and S. I\ Dont, viii, 70. 
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}josition which they never quitted during eighty-four lojig and 
jiicCom- stormy years. To understand this Apology is to 
up understand the causes of the success of the English 


Revolution, 


They did not ask for anything which 
Ai)oiogy. accordance with justice. They^jdid not 

demand a single privilege which was not necessary for the good 
of the nation as well as for their own dignity. 

The Apology thus prepared was never presented to the King, 
though there can he little doubt that a copy of it reached his 
junt u;. hands. The feeling of dissatisfaction which the 
/inim hi t-ommons, in spite of tlie alacrity with which they had 

tiatkuuics. passed the Union Bill, could not but have felt, they 

expressed in another w ay, whicli must have been more annoying 
to James than the presentation of the Apology could possibly 
have been. 

Bven w ith the strictest economy James would have found 
much difficulty in bringing liis expenditure within the compass 
of Ins revenue. AN'ith his habits of profusion, all hope of this 
passed rapidly away. He had already incurred debts which 
Tii< Com- means of paying. His ministers4herefore 

foj 'mppiV’ Ibe Commons that it would be well to 

exjnesM their loyalty in a tangible form. They stated, 
with perfe< t truth, that the King was under the necessity of 
providing for many extraordinary expenses connected with the 
cornmvncenient of a reign, and that it was impossible in a 
moment to return to a jieai e expenditure. If the great ques- 
tions of the session had received a satisfactory solution, it is 
probable that these arguments would have carried their proper 
weight. As it was, the Commons remembered opportunely 
that a (aaisiderable ]>artof the subsidies which had been granted 
by the last Parliament of the late Queen had not yet been 
No subsidy levied, and that it w as contrary to precedent to grant a 
.i<ranicd. jy before tlic last one had been fully paid* 

They did not give n direct refusal, but the tone which the debate 
assumed was not su< h as to j)romise a result favourable to the 
(iovernment. On hearing thi.s, James, nuticing a virtue of 
necessity, wrote a letter to the Commons, in which he informed 
them that he was unw^illing that they should lay any burden 
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on thi^mselves in order to supply him with money. ^ He 
Juntae letter printed, so as to lay 

TheKJtig’s his conduct before the public in as honourable' a 
ktter. possible. 

Doujbtless this blow directed against the King had much to 
do with the frustration of the hope which the Commons enter- 
tained of passing a Bill on a subject of no slight im- 
iTie trading portance. When James, soon after his arrival in 
companies. £j^g]and, had summoned the monopolists to show 
cause why their patents should not be annulled, he had ex- 
pressly excepted the trading corporations. The Commons now 
proposed to treat these corporations as monopolists. At this 
time the French trade was the only one 0})en to all Englishmen. 
By its cliartered rights the Russia Company claimed the trade 
with Muscovy ; whilst the commerce of the Baltic was in the 
hands of the Eastland Company.*^ From the Cattegat to the 
mouth of the Somme, the merchant adventurers held sway.^ 
From thence there was a line of free shore till the dominions of 
the Spanish King jiresented what t had lately been an enemy’s 
coast, Venice and the East w'ere apportioned to the vessels 
of the Levant Company. Western Africa had a company of its 
own ; and beyond the Cape, the continents and islands over 
the trade of which the great East India Company claimed a 
monopoly, stretched away to the Straits of Magellan, through 
three-quarters of the circumference of the globe. In the early 
days of the late reign, such associations had served the purpose 
of fostering the rising commerce of England. There was not 
sufficient capital in the hands of individuals to enable them to 
bear the risk of such distant enterprises, nor was the power of 
the Government sufficient to guarantee them that protection 
which alone could make their risks remunerative. The com- 
panies undertook some of the responsibilities which at a later 
period w^ere imposed upon the State. They supported ambas- 
sadors, and appointed consuls to represent their interests.^ 

* C. y. i. 246. .Inhere is a priuted copy in the .S'. P, Dorn, viii. 78. 

* Maepherson’s Annals of Comntercf^ ii. 164. * Jbid. 220. 

* Suggestions for regulating the Levant Trade, Fcl). 29, 1604, S. P. 
Em, vi. 70, 
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They were better able than private persons would have been 
to discover new outlets for trade. The risk run in making 
voyages for the first time to such countries as Russia or India 
was so great, that it was only fair to compensate for it by the 
monopoly of the trade — at least for a limited period. Nor were 
the voyages even to friendly ports free from danger. In 158a 
the Russia Company had to send out as many as eleven well- 
armed ships, for fear of enemies and pirates. 

Now, however, the time was favourable for reviewing the 
commercial policy of the country. The Levant Company had 
surrendered its rliarter shortly after the King^s accession. Spain 
was soon to be thrown open to English commerce. The in- 
crease of wealth made many persons desirous of engaging in 
trade who were not members of any company ; but, above all» 
there was a growing feeling of jealousy against the London 
merchants, on the part of the shipowners of the other ports. A 
native of Plymouth or of Southampton might engage in the 
coasting trade, or he might even send his vessel to the other 
side of the (Channel ; but if he wished to push his fortune 
by engaging in c(mnnerce on a larger scale, he was** at once 
checked by learning that the charter of some great Com- 
pany, whose members were sure to be Londoners, stood in 
his way. 

In consequence of the general dissatisfaction with the pri- 
vileges of the Companies, appeals wefe made to the Privy 
('oLinril. 'These being without result, the whole case w^as re- 
ferred to I’arliament. A committee of the Lo>ver 
h.vcri!!iaur House, with Sir Isdwin Sandysat its head, took great 
pbilu?' iruth. It devoted five after- 

eompan.cs'' investigation c^f the alleged grievances, 

and to the discussion of a Bill for throwing open 
trade. Clothiers and merchants from all parts of the realm 
attended its sittings in crowds. They complained bitterly that 
the existing system was a juggle, by which the whole commerce 
of England was thrown into the hands of a few interested 
persons. Arguments were heard on both sides. The free 


> C. 7 . i. 218. 
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trader* urged the natural right of all men to trade where they 
would, and reminded the Committee that monopolies were 
only bf recent invention. They said that at most the members 
of the Companies were only five or six thousand in number, 
and that of these only four or five hundred were actually 
engaged in commerce. They pointed to the success of other 
commercial nations where trade was free. They said that in 
their policy would be found a remedy for the evil which pro- 
clamations and Acts of Parliament had striven in vain to cure. 
The rapid growth of London in proportion to other towns was 
astonishing to that generation. The money received in the 
port of London in a single year for customs and impositions 
amounted to 1 10,000/., whilst the ivhole sum of the receipts from 
the same sources in all the rest of the kingdom was nothing 
more than a beggarly 17,000/. They trusted that freedom of 
trade would be more favourable to the equal distribution of 
wealth. Ships would be built in greater numbers, mariners 
would obtain more constant employment, and the Crown 
would reap the benefit by an inetbase of customs. They con- 
cluded \yith a remark characteristic of a people amongst whom 
no broad line of demarcation separated the different classes of 
the community : the younger sons of the gentry, they said, 
would be thrown out of employment by the cessation of the 
war, and therefore an open career should be provided for them 
in mercantile pursuits, where alone it could be found. 

The force of these arguments wa?^ only equalled by the 
shallowness of the opposition made to them. It was gravely 
urged that no monopoly 'was granted to any company, because 
a right possessed by more than a single person could not pro- 
perly be tenned a monoi)oly. It was said that all England 
could not produce more than the companies carried abroad ; 
that the time of the ai)prentices would be thrown away if the 
existence of the companies were cut short. The counsel on 
behalf of the monopolists inveighed against the injustice of 
putting an end to such useful and flourishing societies. He 
was told that there was no intention of abolishing a single 
company. The Bill only provided for throwing trade open. 
If it were true, as was asserted, that commerce on a large scale 
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could not be carried on by private merchants, why this Opposi- 
tion to the Bill? The permission to such merchants to engage 
in trade would be void of itself, if it was really impossible for 
them to enter into competition. Again, it was objected that 
the King would never be able to collect the customs. In reply 
to this, several merc hants ofTered, in case the Bill passed, to pay 
for the farm of the customs a higher sum than the average of 
the receipts of the last five years. 

AVhen the Bill stood for a third reading, ‘it was three 
several days debated, and in the end passed with great consent 
and applause of the House, as being for the exceeding benefit 
of all the land, scarce forty voices dissenting from them.’ 

'Fhe Bill was sent up to the House of l.ords, where counsel 
was again heard on both sides. Coke, as Attorney-General, 
spoke against it, acknowledging its pinpose to he good, hut ob- 
jecting to certain defects in it. Upon this, on July 6 , 
the Bill was dro})ped. I'he Commons expressed 
their intention of taking the matter up again in the following 
session.^ • 

On the following day the King came down to prorogue 
Parliament. After a few words of ])raise addressed to the 
j ^ House of Lords, he turned to the Commons, pleased 
The King's to find an op|)ortunity of venting upon them his long 
speech. pent-up ill-huiiiour. 

“ I have more to say of you,” he began, “my masters of the 
I.ower House, both in jegard of former occasions, and now of 
fj is intern. Speaker’s speech. It hath been the form of 

pe.ate Ian* niost kings to givc thanks to their people, however 
their deserts were. Of some, to use sharp admonish- 
ment and reproof. Now, if you expect either great praises or 
reproofs out of custom, I will deceive you in both. I will not 
thank where I think no thanks due. You would think me ba.se 
if I should. It were not Christian ; it were not kingly. I do 
not think you, as the body of the realm, undutiful There 
is an old nile, (jni bent distin^uit bent docet This House 
doth not so repre.scnt the whole Comn\ons of the realm as the 


> C. 7. i. 253. 
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shadoT^ doth the body, but only representatively. Impossible 
it was for them to know all that would be propounded here, 
much more all those answers that you would make to all pro- 
positions. So as I account not all that to be done by the 
Commohs of the land which hath been done by you, I will not 
thank them for that you have well done, nor blame them for 
that you have done ill.' I must say this for you, I never heard 
nor read that there were so many wise and so many judicious 
raein in that House generally ; but where many are some must 
needs be idle heads, some rash, some busy informers.” 

After scolding them for some time longer in the same 
flippant strain, he proceeded to compare the reception which 
his wishes had met with in England with the obedience which 
he had always found in Scotland. He must have counted 
largely on the ignorance of his hearers with respect to Scottish 
affairs, when he added : — " In my government by-past in Scot- 
land (where I ruled upon men not of the best temper), I was 
heard not only as a king, but as a counsellor. Contrary, here 
nothing but curiosity, from morniftg to evening, to find fault 
with my propositions. There all things warranted th.at came 
from me. Here all things suspected.” He then burst out into 
an invective against them for their delays in the m.atter of the 
Union, -and for their encouragement of Puritanism. “You 
see,” he continued, “ in how many things you did not well. 
Thebe.st apology-maker of you all, for all his eloquence, cannot 
make all good. Forsooth, a goodly master to make apologies, 
when no man is by to answer. You have done many things 
rashly. I say not you meant disloyally. I receive better 
comfSrt in you, and account better to be king of such subjects 
than of so many kingdoms. Only I wish you had kept a better 
form. I like form as much as matter. It shows respect, and 
I expect it, being a king, as well born (suppose I say it) .as any 
of my progenitors. I wish you would use your liberty with 
more modesty in time to come You must know now that, the 
Parliament not sitting, the liberties are not sitting. My justice 
shall always sit in the same seat Justice I will give to all, and 
favour to such as deserve it In cases of justice, if I should 
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do you wrong, I were no just king ; but in cases of equity, if I 
should show favour, except there be obedience, I were no wise 
man.” ^ 

With this characteristic utterance James brought the first 
session of his first Parliament to a close. 

* S, P, Dorn. viii. 93. 
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CHAin'ER V. 

THE ENFORCEMENT OF CONFORMITY. 

The discontent which had made itself felt on both sides during 
thi.s unhappy session was the more ominous of future strife 
Mutual di'.. l>ecause it did not spring from a mere difference of 
TuhcKUig question. There was between 

anUiiie the King and the House of Commons the most 

House of " f 

Commons, fruitful source of strife — acom])lete laekof sympathy. 
The Commons could not enter intb James’s eagerness to bring 
about a ijnion with Scotland, or his desire to tolerate the 
Catholics, and James could not enter into their eagerness to 
relieve themselves from ill-adjusted financial burdens, or to 
relax the obligations of conformity. James, unhap])ily, lived 
apart from his people. He had his chosen counsellors and 
his chosen companions, but he did not make himself familiar 
with the average thought of the average; Englishman. When 
their ideas,. sometimes wiser, sometimes less wise, than his own, 
were forced upon him, he had nothing but contempt to ])our 
U]X)n them. In his public speeches as well as in his jirivatc 
letters the thought was often lost in a flow of words, and the 
arrogance with which he took it for granted that he was solely 
in the right repelled inquiry into the argument which his lengthy 
paragraphs concealed. 

The first difference between the King and the House — that 
Causes of arising^froiTi Goodwin’s election— had been easily 
misuncier- Settled, becausc James had no personal interest in 
standing, matter. When it came to the reform of i)ur\’eyance 
and the abolition of wardship his own necessities made him 
VOL. I, O 
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anxious not to be left in a worse case than that in which fie had 
been in before, whilst the Commons, who had hitherto been 
kept in ignorance of the amount of the revenue and expen*diture 
of the Crown, were unaware how great those necessities were. 
James, indeed, was ready enough to redress such grievances as 
were brought home to him. Unfortunately more than that was 
needed. If James was to rule as Elizabeth had ruled, it was 
necessary that he should sympathise with his subjects as she 
had done. He must not be content to let them work out 
reforms, leaving to them the responsibility of directing their 
energies so as not to interfere with his wants. He must 
himself take tlic reforms in hand, and must so conduct them 
as to guide his subjects patiently on the way in which they 
wished to go. It was excu'tly what he was unable to do. Nor 
was he likely to find in Cecil anything but a hindrance. For 
fA'cil, .with all his practical capacity, was a man of the past 
ago, who had had no cx])erience ns an indejiendent member 
of the House of Commons, .and who was more likely to throw 
difficulties in the way of th^? demands of the reformers than to 
consider how they could be carried into effect witl^ the least 
prejudice to the State. On the still more important question 
raised by the Commons on the subject of Puritanism, he was 
too dec])ly imbued with the j)nn( iples of the late reign to 
give good counsel. 

The one man who <x)uld have guided Jamc.s safely through 
the quicksands was Pa<'ou. He had all the qualities of a recon- 
,, ciling statesman. He sympathized with the Commons 

in their wish for reforms and in their de.sire for a more 
tolerant dealing with the Puritans. He sympathized 
with the King in his wish to carry out the Union. Above 
all, whilst he was the most popular member of the Hou.se, 
he had the highest ideas of the King’s prerogative, because 
he saw in it an instrument for good, if only James could 
be persuaded to guide his people, and not to bargain with 
them. 

During hi.s whole life Bacon continued to regard Cecil as 
the man who stood in the way of that advancement which 
he so ardently desired, both for the sejvice of his country and 
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for hist own advancement Yet it was not to be expected that 
James should thrust away an old and tried counsellor like Cecil, 
whom* he had found on his arrival in England in possession of 
authority, to make way for an adviser whose superior 
B;^Sn»sad> q** 2 ^l*^**^s hc was Unable to recognise. What he did 
vancement. see in Bacon was a supporter of the Union, who had 
been chosen one of the commissioners to meet the delegates 
of Scotland. As such he was worthy of a retaining fee. On 
August 18 Bacon was established by patent in the position of 
a King’s' Counsel, with which he received a pension of 60/.* 
On the great ecclesiastical question on which he had written so 
wisely, Bacon could but hope for the best. He knew that the 
King had made up his mind, and he never again strove to 
change it. 

Whilst the House of Commons was engaged in stormy dis- 
. cussions. Convocation was more calmly at work in 

Convocation, . ^ ^ , . . , , ^ 

drawing up a code of ecclesiastical law. 1 he canons 
to which this body gave its assent had been jwepared by Bancroft, 
.The Canons actcd as President o( the Upper House, the See 
df 1604. Canterbury being vacant. On the occasion of a 

discussion upon the use of the cross in baptism, Rudd, Bishop 
of St. David’s, in a temperate speech, warned the House of the 
evil consequences wdiich would inevitably follow upon the course 
which they were taking. The arguments of one man were not 
likely to have much weight in such an assembly. As far as in 
them lay, they bound down the whole of the clergy and lait}' of 
England to a perpetual uniformity. Every man was declared to 
be excommunicated who questioned the complete accordance 
of the Prayer Book with the Word of God. Nor were the 
terrors of excommunic^ition felt only by those who shrank from 
bearing spiritual censures. The excommunicated person was 
unable to enforce the payment of debts which might be due to 
him, and was himself liable to imprisonment till he confessed 
his error. 

On July 16, proclamation appeared, in which permission 

* Bacon’s iMto's ami Lifty iii. 217. 
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was given to the Puritan clergy to retain their living* until 
juiyi6. November 30. As soon as the time thus allowed 
H hc King’> fQ^ consideration had come to an end, they* must 

pjoclama- , 

tion. either conform or submit to expulsion. 

Shortly before the end of the tenn assigned to >hcm, a 
small number of Puritans presented a petition to the King at 
Tho Royston hunting seat at Royston. James, vexed at being 
petition. taken unawares, told tliem to send ten of the 

wisest among them to the Council The deputation did not 
gain much by this step, as they were dismissed, and forced 
to give bail to answer for their conduct whenever they might 
be summoned. 

On December 4, Bancroft was consecrated Archbishop of 
Canterbury. If there had been any truth in the fond delusion 
of his admirers in the next generation, who traced 
Auhi-ivhop all the troubles of the Church to the inefficient way 
luiiuroft. \vliich hi.s successor carried out his .sy.stem, it would 
have been imi)0.ssihle to make a better choice. He did not, 
like Whitgift, ])ersecute in the name of a state expediency. If 
he was n(U the first to adopt the belief that, the •episcopal 
system of the English Churcli was of Divine appointment, he 
was at least the first wlio brought it prc)mincntly before the 
world. Witli a full persua.sion that he uas engaged in repress- 
ing the enemies of God, as well as the disturbers of the 
Commonwealth, he felt no cum])unction in ajiplying all hi.s 
energies to the extirpation of Ncmconformity. Inhere were 
men in the Church of England, who, like Hutton, the Arch- 
bishoj) of Vork, felt sonic .sympathy with the Puritans, although 
they did not ihemsclve.s .share tlieir opiniims. But Bancroft 
was unable to understand how the Puritans could talk such 
nonsense as they did, excejit from factious and discreditable 
motives.^ In other respects he w’as well fitted for his office. 


* Compare Ifutton’s letter (Slrype^s iVhiigifiy iv,, App. No. 50) with 
the folloNsing .sentence from one of Bancroft’s (Wilkiij.s’s Cottc, iv. 409) : — 
“ I liavo hitherto not greatly liked any severe course, but perceiving by 
certain instructions lately cast abroad, that the present opposition sd lately 
constituted doth rather j^roceed from a combination of sundry factions, who 
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He anxious to increase the efficiency of the clergy, as far 
as was consistent with a due respect for uniformity, and, if it 
had l^in in his power, he would have provided an orthodox and 
conforming preacher for every parish in England. 

He^ad not been a week in his new office before he was 
ordered by the Council to proceed against those amongst the 
Dec la who Still held out.‘ In a circular letter which 

Proceedings he shortly afterwards addressed to the Bishops,*^ he 
directed that all curates and lecturers should be 
formisu. required, upon pain of dismissal, to subscribe to 
those articles which were imposed by the new canons. In the 
first of these the King^s supremacy was to be acknowledged ; 
in the second a declaration was to be made tliat the Prayer 
Book contained nothing contrary to the Word of God ; and in 
the third the subscriber affirmed that the Thirty-nine Articles 
were also agreeable to the Word of (}od. 'I’he beneficed 
clergy were to be treated with rather more consideration. If 
they refused to conform, they were to be at once deposed, but 
those amongst them who were willing to conform, though they 
refused tft subscribe, might be allowed to remain at peace. By 
this means, many would be able to retain their livings who, 
though they had no objection to perform as a matter of 
obedience the services enforced by the Prayer Book, w'ere by 
no means ready to declare it to be their conscientious opinion 
that everything contained in that book was in accordance with 
Divine truth. 

As may be supposed, this circular caused great consterna- 
tion amongst the Puritan clergy and their favourers. It has 
been calculated that about three hundred of the clergy were 

in the pride of their mind are loath to be foiled, as they term it, than from 
any religious care or true conscience,*’ &c. 

* The Council to Bancroft, Dec. 10, 16O4, Wilkins’s Cone. iv. 408. 

* Bancroft to the Bishops, Dec. 22, 1604, Wilkins’s Cone. iv. 409. 

* The number has been estimated as low as forty-nine ; but the argu- 
ments in Vaughan’s Memorials of ike Stuaris seem to me conclusive in 
favour of the largA number. To the authorities quoted there may be 
added the petition of the Warwickshire ministers {S. J\ Dom. xi. 68), who 
speak of twenty-seven l>eing suspended in that county alone ; though the 
Bishop expressed his sorrow for that which he was forced to do. 
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ejected lor refusing to comity with the demands mad^ upon 
tlieiii. The Bishops were frightened at the numbers who re- 
fused siil)scrii)tion, but the King urged them end To hfln the 
refusal to conform was a presumption of the existence of a 
Presbyterian temper. Siicli a temper, he held, must he rooted 
out, as o])])osed to monarcliical order. 'Fo individuals ready to 
give way all tenderness was to be shown. “ I am wonderfully 
satisfied,'’ he wrote to tlic Secretary, “with the Counci Fs pro- 
ceeding aneiu the Puritans. Since my departure, they have 
used juritice Upon the obstinate, shown grace to the penitent, 
and enlarged them that seem to be a little schooled by the 
rod of afUiction, In this action they have, according to the 
loisl I'salni, sung ot mercy and judgment both.”^ 

On h'ebrunry 9, a petition in favour of the deprived 
ministers was i»resented to the King by four knights from 
-j, .6 >3. Norlhainptonsliirc. It i»ore the signatures of forty- 
"'"V'" four gentlemen of the county.*'' The King was 
ixtitin enraged. One sentence particularly exasperated 
liiiu : the petitioners intimated that, if he denied their suit, 
many thousands laf his subjects would be discontSnted ; an 
assertion whicli he looked upon as a threat. On the following 
d.iy, he ( barged the Oouncal to take steps against these daring 
men. 'I hiee days aflerward.s, the Cliancellor appeared in the 
Star C'liambei, and asked the judges if it was lawTul to de- 
prive none on forming ministers, and whether it\vas an offence 
against the law* to eolle^'t signatures for such u jietition as that 
whi< h had ju>t been ]>resented. To both these questions they 
answered in the affirmative.'' 

' ( lin n> \Vin\voo<{. ji. 46. 

- TIh' lu C’ranlxirne, 1604, Jfatfidd MSS. 1 34, fol. 48. 

* Ml .S. i\ Dim. xi. 69. Among ihc signatures is that of 
Kr.i^mus Iliv.lcn, gniiKlfallK r of the poet. A little later (xi. 95) he asked 
pardon, and )x‘gge<l to l»e let out of the Fleet, to which he had been con- 
lined in c<>nsec|viencc. 

* - to tlie Ihsliop of Norwieh, Eilhy 2nd scr, iii. 2 1 5 - A fuller 
and mure corieet account is in a ineniorandum in thtf.S', P. Dom» xi. 73, 
and printed in ( oke’s Rep. at the end of the Reports of Trinity term, 
2 Jac. I. I'his mistake lias led .some writers into the error of supposing 
that the judges were consulted before the delivery of the petition* 
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It discovered that the i>etition had been drawn up by 
Sir Francis Hastings, the member for Somersetshire. He was 
summoned before the Council, and required to confess that it 
was seditious.* Thi.s he refused to do ; but he was ready to 
acknov^Jedge that he had done wrong in meddling with such 
matters out of his own county. He declared that in the 
sentence to which the King objected, he had no intention of 
saying anything disloyal. He was finally ordered to retire to 
his own country house, and to desist from all dealings in 
matters concerning the King’s service. He was told that this 
was a special favour, as anyone else would have been ‘ laid by 
the heels/ Sir Edward Montague and Sir Valentine Knightly 
met with similar treatment. 

In all tlxat was being done the Secretary steadily supported 
the King. To him, unlike his cousin Bacon, the external uni- 
Cecil's formity of worship was the source of the higher unity, 
opinion. neccssary, he wrote, to correct the Puritans 

for disobedience to the lawful ceremonies of the Church \ 
‘ wherein although many religioys men of moderate spirits 
might be borne with, yet such arc the turbulent humours of 
some that dream of nothing but a new hierarchy directly 
opposite to the state of a monarchy, as the disiiensation with 
such men were the highway to break all the bonds of unity, to 
nourish schism in the Church and commonwealth. It is well 
.said of a learned man that there are schisms in habit as well 
as in opinion, and that unity in belief can not be preserved 
unless it is to be found in worship.’ * ‘Already in these w^ords 
may be discerned the principles of Laud. 'Phe conception 
of a nation as an artificial body to be coerced and trained 
was that yvhich Cranborne had cherished in the atmosphere 
of the later Elizabethan officialism. "I'he conception of a 
nation as a growing body instinct with life \vas that which 
Bacon was taught by his own genius to perceive. 

James could never learn this lesson. He encouraged 

* Exam, of Sir F. Hastings, .S'. P. Dom. xi. 74. 

^ Et iicn servatur unitas in crciicndo^ nisi ads it in alt:niwd* Cran- 
3 >orne to Hutton, Feb. 1605, iii. 125. 
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Bancroft to urge on the unwilling Bishops to purify their 
March la. cliocescs by the deprivation of all who were unwilling 
conform,' though they were allowed to abstain 
outr from doing the w'ork too roughly. 1'he deprived 

ministers were to be allowed to retain their parsonages Jfor one 
or two months, that they might have time to provide for them- 
selves and their families, now left without any visible means of 
subsistence. 

These measures having been taken with the existing clergy, 
James hoped to be ecpially successful in providing that the 
Aprils. C'hiirch should never again be troubled with similar 
riit-new difficulties. He commanded the Universities to 

uani foi the 

I’MiNer.iiio. administer to their members a new oath, which no 
Tresbyterian would be willing to take. Even here, however, 
Presbyterianism was condemned, not as unscriptural, but as 
unsuitable to a monarchical constitution. - 

There w’as at least one religious work not interrupted 
liy these stormy conflicts. JTiritans and Churchmen w^ere 
iii iK'w down together to labour at that translation 

n.^nsi.iiionof of tlic Bible which has for so many generations been 
ihc i.ibic. treasured by Englishmen of every creed, because in 
Its producti(jn all sectarian influences were banished, and all 
hostilities were mute. 

'There can be little doubt that James seriously l^elieved that 
he had brought peace into the Church by imposing conformity. 
'The view taken by the Secretary \vas distinctly that the Church 
of England was the stronger tor the late proceedings of the 
CcmI’. Covernnient. For the religion which they profess," 
\U'\\ of nou- he wrote of tlie expelled clerg>% “ I reverence them 
.;nfjrnuij. tailing ; but for their unconformity, 1 ac- 

knowledge myself no way warranted to deal for them, because 


* liancroft to the Bishops, March 12, 1605, Wilkins’s tv. 4IO. 

- The King to Cranbornc, Aj>rii 8, 1605, .V, P. Dorn, xiii, 75. The 
mo,>t |)rf)niinent clause was; “ Dcindc me credere ac tetierc formant 
cccle.siastici rcgiiuinis, qiue apud 1105 est, per Archie pi .sc^pos ac EpTscopos 
legitiniani esse, et s.icrir. Scrij)turis conscntancam, novamquc Ulftnt ac 
popularcin quee preshyicrii nomine irsurpatur, utcunqtic alicubi non im- 
prohandam, Monarchic; tamen eerie iiistitutce niinime convenlentem.’ 
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the ccfUrse they take is no way safe in such a monarchy as 
this; where His Majesty aimeth at no other end than where 
there ’is but one true faith and doctrine preached, there to 
establish one form, so as a perpetual peace may be settled in 
the Church of God ; where contrarywise these men, by this 
singularity of theirs in things approved to be indifferent by so 
many reverend fathers of the Church, by so great multitudes of 
their own brethren, yea many that have been formerly touched 
with the like weaknesses, do daily minister cause of scandal in 
the Church of England, and give impediment to that great and 
gbodly work, tow’ards w'hich all honest men are bound to yield 
their best means, according to their several callings, namely to 
suppress idolatry and Romish superstition in all His Majesty's 
dominions.” ' 

The view thus taken was that of the man of business in all 


ages and in all parts of the world. To such natures the strength 
which freedom gives is entirely inconceivable. 

The policy of repressing Puritanism was not likely to stand 
alone. Partly from a desire to sttind well with his Protestant 
subjects. Tartly from a feeling of insecurity, the months in 
which the nonconformist clerg)' were being driven from their 
parishes were those in which the Catholics were again brought 
under the lash of the penal laws. 

During the early part of 1604, J^mics had hesitated between 
his desire to abstain from persecution, and his disinclination to 

X604. see such an increase in the numbers of t}>e Catholics 
th^ihS! would enable them to dictate their own terms to 
himself and his Protestant subjects. On February 22 
he had is.sued the proclamation for the banishment of the 
priests.^ On March ,19, in his speech at the o})ening of Par- 
liament,® he had expre.ssed his resolution that no new converts 
should be made, yet a month later the order for banishing tlie 
priests was still unexecuted, and a priest, arrested for saying 
mass, was set at liberty by the order of the King. Good Pro- 
testants complained bitterly that for many years the Catliolics 

* Cranborne to some gentlemen of Leicestershire, April 1605, //a/- 
/leJII MSS. uo, fol. 117. 

* P. I4S. 


* P. 166. 
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had enjoyed no such liberty, and the Catholics themselves 
doubted whether James would be able to bear up against the 
l)ressure which was being brought against him.' 

That the Catholics were on tlie increase was by this time an 
undisputed fact. In JMay, they themselves boasted t^at their 
ranks had been joined by 10,000 converts/ and the 
sense of growing numbers gave them a confidence 
e.llhulk^. which they liad not before possessed. 

James, not unnaturally, took alarm. His distraction of 
mind show ed itself in his language. On May 1 7, he coinjilained 
- to the House of Commons of the increa.se of Papists, 

m.uic uii the and recommended the jire])aralion of ‘ laws to hem 
them in.’ [n his communications with the Catholics 
themselves he fell back on that dreary and impracticable 
solution which has ( ommended itself to so many generous 
Hl ^^ishf.s minds. W hy, he asked, could not the I\)pe consent 
hJ’vuinV* to the meeting of a general council at which all the 

inoncci. differences between the Churches would be freely 

discussed, and the unity of* the Church restored.'* At such a 
council James would undoubtedly have exjiected to ^exercise a 
predominant mtlucnce. A few' muntlis before a Catholic agent 
had re( ominended that if an) one were sent from Rome to gain 
any iniluence over Janies, he should take care not to attempt 
ojjcniy to convince him of the error of hi.s ways. He should 
e\i^lajn that the I’upc wished to apply to James as to the 
gieatcst and the must intelligent amongst the sovereigns who had 
lorsaken the Roman See, for his advice on the best mean.s of 


' Rdatio Pouii)ii Cou.^ cncIosit<l in .a letter from Del Ilufalo to Aldo- 
biandino, Roman TtanKripls^ A*. O, The name is there given 

Oun, ]j\it 1 believe liim to have been the -future agent at the court of 
Henrietta Maria. 

- Account of a conversation, May iS, S. /\ Dorn, viih 30. From 
Jan. to Au^. the nuinl)er in the diocese of Chester aloiie increased from 
2,400 to 3,433. Slate of the diocese of Chester, A'. I\ Dom, ix. 28. A 
j-»riest is rt‘p<n't(‘d to have talkc<l aliout an insuriection and the Seizure of 
Chester, «^c., Ivxam. of Hacking, May 20, S, l\ Dom, viii. 34. 

» C. 7. i. 214. 

* Del IjLifalo to Aldobramlino, June ’’ Roman Trans€HpU\ R, O, 
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uniting Christendom in one true religion.* Clement VIL would 
no doubt have had no objection to playing with James, as an 
angler plays with a salmon, but he was not likely to agree to a 
.general council, in which the assembled Bishops were, in 
mute admiration, to give their willing consent to the views of 
the royal theologian, and James was accordingly vexed to find 
that there was no likelihood that his suggestion would be 
accepted. 

Before long, J ames was recalled to the practical world. On 
June 4, a Bill for the due execution of the statutes against 

June 4. Jesuits, Seminary Priests, and Recusants w'as intro- 
Act against duccd into the House of Lords. ^ In spite of the 

cuxwins. opposition of the Catholic Ix;rd Montague, who was 
committed to the Tower for the strong language which he not 
unnaturally used, it was sent down to the Commons, 
and finally jiassed both Blouses, though not without 
Undergoing considerable alterations. All the statutes of the 
late reign were confirmed, and in .some points they were made 
more severe. The Catholics of course, anxious that the 
King shbuld refuse his assent to the Bill. A jjetition^ was 
presented to him by the priests, in which they offered to take 

oath of allegiance. A much more important petition •* was 
presented by a number of the laity, in which they expressed 
•their readiness to become responsible for the conduct of such 
priests as they might be iicrmitted to have in their houses. 

July 8. rejected by James, and he gave his 

Not put in assent to the Bill. He told the BVench Ambassador, 
however, that he had no present intention of putting 
the Act in force, but that he wished to have the ])ow'er of re- 
pression if any necessity should arise.^ As an assurance of the 
•sincerity of his intentions, he remitted to the sixteen gentlemen 
who were liable to the 20/, fine the whole sum which had fallen 

' Constable (?) to Del Bufalo, x6o Roman Transcripts. R. 0 . 

* I Jac. I. cap. 4. 

* Catholic Priests to the King, July (?) P. Dorn, viii. 125. 

* Petition Apologetical, p. 34. 

® Beaumont to the King of France, July 1604, A/SS, 126, 

fol. 122/ 
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due since the Qucen^s death, as a guarantee that he woul<f never 
call upon them for arrears.* 

The Catholics might well be content with the treatment 
which they were receiving, if only they could be assured that 
it would continue. They knew, however, that Jamei stood 
alone amongst the Protestant English people in his wish to 
protect them, and tliat they were therefore at the mercy of 
any gust of feeling which might sweep over his mind. It was 
therefore with considerable interest that they watched the nego- 
tiations which seeined likely to afford them relief by bringing 
their own King into close connection with the great Catholic 
monarchy of Spain. 

That iiionarcliy had, indeed, of late years fallen from its 
high estate. If Philip II. had been able to carry out his 
schemes, he would have rc'established the old religion 

Spanish by the prowess of the Spanish armies, and by the 
ihTueaufwf inirigues of which he held the thread as he sat at his 
I'hiUpH. at the Escurial. The Pope would once more 

have been looked m) to as tHe head of an undivided Church. 
By his side would have stood, in all the prominence of con- 
scious su])eriorit\', the King of Spain, realising in his person all, 
and more tlian all that, in the Middle Ages, had been ascribed 
by jurists and statesmen to the chief of the Holy Roman 
Empire, the lay j)illar of the edifice of Catholic unity. Kings 
would have existed only by his sufferance. Political inde- 
pendence and religious, independence would have been stifled 
on every side. .\t last, perhaps, the symbol would have 
followed the reality, and the Imijcnal Crown would have rested 
on the brows of the true heir of the House of Austria, the 
chamj)ion of the Churc h, the master of the treasures of the 
West, the captain of armies whose serried ranks and unbroken 
di.sci[>line would have driven in headlong rout the feudal 
chivalry which in bygone centuries had followed the Ottos and 
the Fredericks through the pa.sses of the AIp.s. 

'Phis magnificent scheme had broken dowm completely. 
I'he long struggle of the sixteeeth century had only served 


July 30, Pat. 2 Jac. 1 . part 22, 
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consoKdate the power of the national dynasties. The signa- 
Failure of ^ure of the Peace of Vervins was the last act of 
his schemes, philip H., and iH accepting the treaty of London, 
Philip III. was only setting his seal to his father’s acknowledg- 
ment ol failure. 

It was impossible that the memory of such a conflict could 
be blotted out in a day. That Spain had never really with- 
Spatn Rtifi drawn her pretensions to universal monarchy, and 
she had merely allowed herself a breathing 
picion. order to recruit her strength for the renewal 

of the* struggle, was the creed of thousands even in Catholic 
France, and was held with peculiar tenacity by the populations 
of the Protestant Netherlands and of Protestant England For 
many years every petty aggression on the ])art of Spain would 
be regarded as forming part of a preconcerted plan for a general 
attack upon the independence of Europe. 

It was only by the most scrupulous res])ect for the rights of 
other nations, and by a complete abstinence from all meddling 
aenuncKv domcstic aflmrs, that the S])anish (iovern- 

tiou ol direct mcnt could liopc to allay the suspicion of which it 
was the object. Unhappily there was but little pro- 
Spaiu. bability of such a thorough change of ])oli(:y. It is 
true that, under the guidance of Lcrma, Philij) III., a j)nnce 
whose bigotry was only equalled by his listlessness and in- 
efficiency, had definitely renounced all intention of extending 
his own dominions or of establishing puppet sovereigns at 
I^ndon or at Paris. It is also true, that now that there was no 
longer to be found in Europe any considerable body of Catholics 
who were the .subjects of a Protestant sovereign, the i)olicy of 
stirring up disaffection in the Protestant states was of necessity 
relinquished. But the old theories were still dear to the heart 
of every Spaniard. Philip III. was still the Catholic King, the 
pillar of the Church, the protector of the faithful. Even Lcrma 
desirous as he was of maintaining a peace w hich alone made it 
possible for him to stave off a national bankruptcy, and to fill 
his own pockets with the plunder of the State, could not wholly 
abandon the traditional principles of his nation. If the doc- 
trines of the advocates of tyrannicide w’ere suffered giadually to 
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drop out of sight, it was only because it seemed likely that the 
trium|>h of the Church might be secured more easily in another 
The o 'em Spanish statesmen — if statesmen they can 

inents to he bc Called — saw that the opposition to the aggressions 
ntr, had everywhere given rise to strong Rational 

governments, and they fell into the mistake of supposing that 
the national governments were everything, and that the national 
spirit by which they were supported was notl)ing. Of the 
strength of Protestantism they were utterly and hopelessly 
ignorant. They supj)osed it to be a mere congeries of erroneous 
and absurd opinions, which had been introduced bytheprince.s 
for the gratification of their own selfish jiassions, and they never 
doubled that it would fall to pieces from its own inherent \veak- 
ness as soon as the su)>port of the iirinces was w'ithdrawm 

The Spanish ’ ( kivcrnmenl, therefore, wns no longer to irri- 
tate the neighbouring sovereigns by cultivating relations w’ith 
their discontented subjects. Tt would gain their ear by acts of 
c()urtc.sy, and would offer to su}>p<>rt them against domestic 
opposition. Above all, in iV^testant countries, no .stone .should 
be left unturned to induce the heretic king to seek repose in 
the bosom of the Church of Rome. It wais by such mcams as 
these that sober men seriously hoped to undo the work of 
Taithcr and of Kli/abelh, and, accoinplislung in peace what 
Philip II. had failed to bring to ];as.s by force of arms, to lay 
the hitherto reluctant populations of Northern Europe as an 
offering at the feet of the siK'i essor of St. Peter. 

Pefore anything (:oiikW)e dune by the Spanish Government 
to give effect to so far-reaching a scheme, it wa.s ncce.s.sary to 
convert into a formal ]>eace the cessation of hostilities which 
had followed on the accession of James to the throne of Eng- 
land. Pefore that could be done there must be some under- 
standing on the relation between England and the Dutch 
Republic. 

Tow^irds the end of July 1603, Arembcrg requested James 
to mediate betw^een his master and the States.' A w^eek or two 

‘ Beaumont to the King of France, 1603, A'fW/x MSS, 124, fol. 


14. 
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later the King wrote to the States, telling them that he had 
given no answer to Aremberg till he heard from them whether 
they would join the treaty.' 'Fhis letter was acrom- 
Negotiations pauicd by another from the Privy Council to Sir Ralph 
with Spain, w'inwood, the English member of the Dutch Council 
assuring him that, though the King was desirous of treating, he 
would conclude nothing to their disadvantage. If the Spaniards 
declined to admit the States to the negotiations, the English 
would refuse the peace altogether. If the States refused his 
offer of including them in the treaty, James would even then 
insist upon a clau.se being inserted, assigning a time within which 
they might be admitted.^ At the same time permission was 
granted to Caron, the Ambassador ot the States in London, to 
levy a regiment in Scotland. The States, however, were not to 
be won by these advances. 'J'hey firmly refused to treat on any 
conditions whatever.^ England must therefore negotiate for 
itself, if it was not to be dragged into an interminable war. 

In the autumn of 1603 James seems to have been less in- 
clined to peace than he had hithefrto been. Towards the end 
of Septefnl^er Don Juan de Taxis, Count of Villa Mcdiana, 
.September letters from the King of Sjxiin ; hut 

there was some informality in the address, and, above 
all, he brought no commis.sion to treat. The Duke of Frias, 
the Constable of Castile, was expected to bring the necessary 
powers after Christmas. Meanwhile, James heard that Villa 
Mediana was cmjiloying his time in ojicning communications 
with the principal Catholics, and in giving presents to the 
courtiers.'* 

In the middle of January 1604 the Constable .arrived at 
Bnis.sels. He begged that the English Commi.ssioners might 
be .sent to treat wuth him there, as he was labouring under" an 
indisposition.® This was of course inadmissible. Sjiain had 

’ James to the States, Aug. 10, 1603, IFhtiv, ii. i. 

^ I^ords of Council to Winwoocl, Aug. 10, 1603, IVimv. ii. 2. 

® Winwood to Cecil, Aug. 21, S\ P, Holland. 

^ Beaumont to the King of France, Oct. Oct. 160^ 

, WCl. 10, ->7 

Kifig^s MSS. 124, fol. 125, 151, 168. 

* Beaumont to the King of France, Jan. 1604, MSS. 124, 
fol. 374 b. 
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refused at Boulogne to allow the ambassadors of the Queen of 
Jan England to occupy an equal position with her owtt:^ 
Arrival of shc iiiust now acknowlcdgc her defeat by coming to 
London to beg for peace. After a delay of nearly 
nru^sti<. months the conferences commenced, the Con- 

stable ' having sent his powers over to those whom he appointed 
to treat in his name. 

On Afay 20 the Commissioners met for the first time. On 
the English side were the Lord Treasurer, the I^ord Buckhurst 
of Elizabeth’s reign, who had recently been created 
Qf Horset ; the T.ord High Admiral, the Earl of 

the ( uin- ’ n 7 

inisvioi.ers, Nottingham, who, as Lord Howard of Effingham, 
had seen the Armada fly before him ; the Earl of Devonshire, 
fresh from the conquest of Ireland, whore he had been known 
as l.ord Moiintjoy : l.ord Henry Howard, now raised to the 
peerage by the title of Earl of Northanijiton ; and last, but not 
least, the indeflitigablc Secretary, Lord Cecil. 

On the i^iart of Spain appeared the Count of Villa Mediana, 
who had been appointed Qrdinary Ambassador to England, 
and Alessandro Rovida, Senator of Milan, upon w^hom was laid 
the chief burden of sustaining the interests of the King of 
S]\ain, The Archduke had sent as his representatives the 
Count of Arembcrg, the rresidcnl Richardot, and the Audiencer 
Verreyken. 

As soon as some merely formal difficulties had been set 
aside, Rovida o])cncd the discussion by proposing that England 
u’lu-ron- should enter intr) an offensive and defensive alliance 
(•hmi.vx Spain. This ))roposition having been instantly 

rejected, he tlicn asked for a merely defensive league, or at 
least fc'i* a mutual promise not to assist those who were in 
rebellion against the authority of either Sovereign., This, of 
course, brought forward the real question at issue, Richardot 
asked Cecil in plain language what he intended to do about the 

* Beaumr)nl to the King of France, May 1604, /iw/s MSS. 125, 
fr)l. 233. 

2 ThcYc is a most full and interesting report of these discussions, of 
which the original copy, in Sir T. Kdmondes’ hand, i.s among the S, I\ 
Sp. There is ac()j)y in Add. MSS. 14,033. 
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States** Fortunately, Cecil had now gained the full support of 
his master. James had already told Aremberg that he refused 
to consider the Dutch as rebels. Cecil begged the Commis- 
sioners not to press him to dispute whether they were rebels or 
no. However that might be, ‘ he would boldly affirm that the 
contracts w-hich were made by the deceased virtuous and pious 
Princess (whose memory he was ever bound to honour) with 
those that call themselves by the name of the United Provinces 
were done upon very just and good cause.’ He demanded 
whether Spain would regard the interruption of trade between 
England and Holland as essential to the peace ; and Rovida 
was obliged to give way. 

In fact, Cecil knew that he was playing a winning game. 
It was not his fault that the States refused to be included in 
the negotiations, but as they had, he was determined that they 
should suffer no loss which could possibly be avoided. He 
knew how necessary peace was for Spain. The Spaniards knew 
it too, and step by step they gave way before him. 

By the treaty which, after si.xii weeks of negotiation, was 
eventually»drawn up, James vaguely promised that he would 
enter into negotiations with the States on the subject 
Points of the ‘ cautionary towns,’ wherein he would assign a 
w1th*i^ard Competent time ‘ to accept and receive conditions 
to Hoiiand. justice and equity for a pacification to 

be had with the most renowned princes, his dear brethren, 
which, if the States shall refuse to accept, His Majesty from 
thenceforth, as being freed from the former conventions, will 
determine of those towns according as he shall judge it to 
be just and honourable, wherein the said princes, his loving 
brethren, shall find that there shall be no want in him of those 
good offices which can be expected from a friendly prince.’ * 
With such unmeaning verbiage, which, as Cecil a few days later 
told Win wood to explain to the States,^ meant nothing, the 
Spanish Commissioners were forced to be content. The garri- 

* The treaty is in Rywer, xvi. 617, in Latin. The quotations are 
taken from an English translation in Hari, MSS. 351. 
f * Cecil to "Winwood, June 13, IVintv. ii. 23, He pointed out that 
James wna to judge what conditions were agreeable to justice and equity. 

VOL. I. P 
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sons of the towns were to he considered neutral. , No Bnglish 
ships were to be allowed to carry Dutch goods between Spain 
and the United Netherlands,* hut no diplomatic arts tould 
gain from the English a promise that their vessels would abstain 
from cann ing Dutch merchandise elsewhere. It was^o less 
in vain that the Spaniards urged that James should prohibit 
Englishmen from serving in the armies either of the enemies 
or of the rebellious subjects of his new ally. All that they 
c ould obtain was a promise that the Ring would not consent 
to the levy of troo]^s for such purposes in his dominions. ** His 
Majesty/' said C eci\ in ^Yriting toWimvood,* promised neither 
to \»unjsh nut to stay, but only that he will not consent — a word 
of whuM you know the latitude as well as I.” Nor was this a 
mere e<p!ivc*<\ation, kept in secret for future use. The Spaniards 
knew perfi^ tly well what the clause was worth. They had asked 
that the volunteers which were now serving the States should 
be per>tmdcd to return, ‘which was thought reasonable by their 
lordships to be y;romiserl to be done, so fitr forth as the parties 
serving there would Ik* induced thereunto ; and thereupon 
the articles were so reformed as should neither import any 
siH h public revocation, nor to restrain the going of voluntaries 
thither.* At most, they were obliged to be contented with the 
promise that James would himself lx: neutral, and would throw 
no hindrances in the way of enlistment for the Archduke’s 
scn’icc. 

In rstimating the cfTect of this treaty upon the States, it 
mirst bo rememljercd that by none of its articles were they de- 
prived of any a.ssistancc from England, which they had enjoyed 
since the hist agreement in 1598.* At that time, Elizabeth, 
con-sicienng that the States were able to defend themselves, 
stipulated that they should pay the English soldiers m their 
scr>*icc. This state of affairs was not affected by the treaty 


, ThH was n.vi yicUlcd till the Putch mctchant. «cre consulted. 
mm- ii 23 : S’"-’ Merchants' Statement, .V. />. /M. (undated). 
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with Spain. The only posjjible injury which they could receive 
would arise from the loss of the co-operation of the English 
ships*; but, with their own flourishing navy, it was certain that 
this loss would not be severely felt. Dissatisfied as they un- 
doubtedly were with what was, in their eyes, a desertion of the 
common cause, they could only lay their fingers upon two 
clauses of which it was possible to complain. The first was one 
by which a certain small number of Spanish ships of war w^ere 
allowed to take refuge in an English port w^hen driven by stress 
of weather, or by want of provisions or repairs ; the other — 
against which Cecil had long stood out, and which w’as only 
conceded at the last moment, probably on account of the mer- 
cantile interests of the English traders — bound each of the 
contracting parties to take measures to throw open any ports 
belonging to the other which might be blockaded. It led, as 
might have been expected, to embarrassing negotiations wMth 
the States. Cecil, however, always maintained that the clause 
bound him to nothing, “ Howsoever we may dare operam^^ * 
he wrote to Parry, by persuasion or treaty, we mean not to 
keep a fleet at sea to make war upon ” the Dutch “ to maintain 
a petty trade of merchandise.^^ Finally, it was agreed that if 
ever the States should be inclined to make any proposal to the 
Archduke, James should be at liberty to present it on their 
behalf, and to support it in any negotiations which might 
follow. 

If the Spaniards were obliged to content themselves, in the 
clauses which related to the States, with ambiguities which 
would certainly not be interpreted in their favour, 
Trade with they fared little better in their attempt to obtain, from 
the English Commissioners, even the most indirect 

acknowledgment of the illegality of the English trade with the 
Indies. The English negotiators proposed that a prcKlamation 
should be issued forbidding English subjects from trading with 
places actually in the occupation of the Spanish Government, 
on condition that Spain would withdraw all pretensions to ex- 
clude them from trading with the independent natives. They 

* The parties were bound * dare operam ’ that the ports should be 
opened. 

V2 
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refused, however, to bind themselves to obtain a written promise 
from the King that he would prohibit his subjects from engaging 
in the contraband trade, and the proposition was rej«?cted- 
They contented themselves, as Elizabeth would have done if 
she had been alive, ‘ with ignoring the whole subject^ in the 
treaty, though they exi)ressed their opinion strongly enough in 
the conference.^ To leave English traders to provide for their 
own defence would, in our own days, be sheer insanity, It is 
now understood that it is the duty of the Royal Navy to pro- 
tect unarmed merchant ships in every quarter of the globe. 
In the beginning of the seventeenth century it was not likely 
that a single inan-of-vvar would be found even a hundred leagues 
from the coasts of the Hritish Islands. The vessels, half-mer- 
chantman, half-privateer, which were the terror of the Spanish 
authorities in the American seas, never thought of asking for 
the protection of the navy. They were perfectly well able to 
take care of themselves. 'I'he only cjiiestion, therefore, which 
the English (Government had to con.sider was, wdiethcr they 
should continue the war in Europe in (jrder to force the King 
of S[)ain to ret ognise the right of these adventurerti to trade 
within certain limits, or whether the war was from henceforth 
to he carried on in one hemis]»herc alone. If Spain insisted 
that there should be no peace beyond the line,^ it would be 
better to leave iier to reap the fruits of a policy which before 
long would give birth to the buccaneers. 

One other (juestioii remained to be .solved. Cecil had taken 
an early opj)ortunity of pn)])osing that English merchants trading 
'ihy In- with Spain shouhl be free from the jurisdiction of the 
Inquisition. The Spanish Commissioners answered 
that where no public scandal was given, the King ‘would be 

’ In ht r in^truction'^ t«> ihc* ('ommi^sloncrs ;it Boulogne, the following 
passage occuis : “If you cann<>i po'i.Mljly ciraw ihem to consent to any 
toleration of trade, that at least yi'Jii wouM yield to no prejudice of restric- 
ion on that behalf, but to pa^.s that ]H>int over," i. 212. 

' Ihus Northampton said : ‘*Our people was a warlike nation, and 
having been accust(jmed to make purrhases (i.e. pri7c.s)won the sens, would 
not bettor be reduced than by allowing them free liberty of trade," 

f.c. the line beyond which all lantls had been given by the Pope to 
the King of .Spain. 
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careful to recommend * that the Inquisition should leave the 
belief of English merchants unquestioned ; but they thought 
that those who openly insulted the religion of the country in 
which they were, would be justly amenable to its laws. Cecil, 
who was fully alive to the propriety of this distinction, but who 
knew the iniquitous character of the laws of Spain, protested 
that there w»as no reason that Englishmen ‘ should be subject 
to the passionate censure of the Inquisition, and be so strangely 
dealt withal as ordinarily they had been.^ If these practices 
were to continue, the Spaniards vrho from time to time visited 
England should undergo similar ilbtreatment. The subject 
was then dropped When it was again taken uj), it was agreed, 
after a long discussion, that an article should be framed to the 
effect that ‘ His Majesty’s subjects should not be molested by 
land or sea for matter of conscience, within the King of Spain’s 
or the Archduke’s dominions, if they gave not occasion of public 
scandal’ The nature of public scandal was defined by three 
secret articles which Avere appended to the treaty.' It was 
agreed that no one should be nfolested for any act which he 
had committed before his arrival in the country ; that no one 
should be compelled to enter a church, but that, if he entered 
one of his own accord, he should ‘perform those duties and 
reverences which are used towards the holy sacrament of the 
altar] ’that if any person should ‘sec the holy sacrament 
coming towards ’ him ‘in any street,’ he should ‘do reverence 
by bowing ’ his ‘ knees, or else to i)ass aside by some other 
street, or turn into some house.’ It was also stipulated that if 
the officers of any ships lying in a Spanish harbour did ‘ exceed 
in any matter herein, the Inquisition proceeding against them 
by office, is only to sequester their own proper goods, and are 
to leave free the ships, and all other goods not belonging to the 
offenders.’ 

These articles, which were copied from a similar agreement 
which had been made between Queen Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Alva, contained all that the English Government was justified 
in demanding. Every man who avoided giving public scandal 
would be freed from all molestation. 

* lYinw, ii, 29. 
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At last, after the work had been done, the Constable of 
C.!astile arrived, and on August 19 James solemnly swore to 
Au«. observe the treaty. The proclamation of the peace, 
Mvwn to*by received in sullen 

j.unc>. silence, only broken here and there by eftclama* 
tions of “Clod preserve our good neighbours in Holland and 
Zealand 1 ” These good neighbours had just succeeded, by a 
masterly stroke of war, in capturing Sluys, to counterbalance 
their impending loss of Ostend. On the day on wdiich James 
swore to the peace with Spain, there was scarcely a pulpit in 
London where thanksgivings were not offered for the success 
of the Dutch.* Nevertheless, those who had negotiated the 
treaty had the satisfaction of knowing that they had ended an 
arduous struggle by a just and honourable peace. In a few 
years tlie Dutch, left to themselves, would begin to think that 
it was not ini]K)ssible for them to follow the e.vainple of 
England. No tausc arising from the general position of Con- 
tinental j»oliti(s mafic it advisa])lc to continue the war. The 
onward flow of Sj)anish j>oweV, wliich had threatened in the six- 
teenth (' cniiiry to swallow u]j the Lrotesiant States, had slackened. 
The onward How of Austrian j)owx‘r, which was de.stined to 
iniiiulalc (IcTinany m the seventeenth century, was still in the 
future. I 'or the piesent there was a lull, of w'hic.h Bhigland would 
do well t<^ lake advantage. After the gieat war with Spain, a.s in 
later times afler the gi eat war with France, peace, retrenchment, 
and reform were the obje< Is whii. h every true statesman should 
have ketU in viewv, if he wished to j)repare the ves.sel of State to 
Ai'.',. .0. ^'orning storm. It was with this wwk that 

L'e( il h(jpcd to connect his name. He was still in full 
Vi (.(.Mill possession of tlie King's ( unfidence. On August 20, 
ran. .n._. file day after tlic .soleuin a» ( cptance of the treaty, he wa.s 
raised a step in the peerage, by tiie title of Viscount Cranborne. 

I he new resident Spanish Ambassador, the Count of Villa 
Mecliana, had other things to do besides fulfilling the ordinary 
The Spanish fuiK tioTis of his olficc. Hc cumc jirovidcd with gold, 
iMoiitr-,. ministers of James to his master^s 

.service. I liat Northampton made no difficulty in accepting a 
* Caron to the btaUs Ccncral, Aug. 21., MSS. 17, 677 G. fob 173- 
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pension of 1,000/. will astound no one. It is as little a matter 
Northftinp^ surj^ri-sc that Suffolk, the old sea captain who had 
ton. t fought at the side of Raleigh and Essex, refused to 
contaminate his fingers with Spanish gold. Lady Suffolk, how- 
ever, fell an easy victim, and it is probable that, through her, 
Lerma knew as much of her husband’s secrets as if 
Do^?/and himself had been drawn into the net. She, 

Devonshire. Dorset and Devonshire, had 1,000/. a year a- 

piece. Sir William Monson, the Admiral who commanded in 
the Narrow Seas, not only received a pension of 350/. himself, 
SirWiiUjim but assisted the Ambassador in gaining others over, 
Moason. whilst another pension, of a similar amount, was 
mond assigned to Mrs. Drummond, the first Lady of tlic 
Queen’s Bed-Chamber. 

But that which is, in every way, most difficult of explanation 
is that Cranborne himself condescended to accept a pension of 
1,000/., which was raised to 1,500/. in the following 
year.* Unluckily we know scarcely more than the 
bare fact. One of the Spanish ambassadors, indeed, who sub- 
sequentljl had dealings with him, i»ronounced him to be a venal 
traitor, who was ready to sell his soul for money. On the other 
hand wc know that, up to the day of liis death, his policy when- 
ever he had free play, was decidedly and increasingly anti- 
Spanish. In the negotiations wliich were just o\'cr, he liad been 
the steady opponent of the Spanish claims, and, almost at the 
vcr>" moment wlien he was liargaining fora pension, he 
was interpreting the treaty, as far as it was possible, 
in favour of the enemies of Spain. W'e know also, from the evi- 
dence of Sir Walter Cope, who, shortly after his death, wrote a 
defence of his character, at a time when every sentence would be 
scanned by unfriendly eyes, that he was not accessible to ordi- 
nary corruption ; and this statement is confirmed by the negative 
evidence of the silence of the letter- writers of the day on this 


Cranborne. 


Aug. 19. 


O 

* Memoir left by Villa Mediana, July 1605, Sifftafiras A/SS., 
2544. The naml’s of the Earl of Dunbar, Lord Kinloss, Sir T. L.akc, 
Sir J. Ramsay, and Sir J. Lindsay, arc given for pcnsii>ns, sus- 

pended or not paid ai all. Compare Digby to the King, Sept. 9, 1613, 
Dec. 16, 1615, April 3, i6i6, S. P, S/>ain, 
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score, though their letters teem with stories of the Bribery 
which prevailed at Court tis soon as power had passed into 
Other hands 

There can, however, he no doubt that though he was gener- 
ally looked upon a.s a man who was inaccessible to ordinary 
bribery, he was never regarded as indifferent to 
money. He had heaped up a considerable fortune 
intnaton. servico of the State, although he had not con- 

cle.scended to use any improper means to obtain wealth. It is 
])Ossil)le thcii, as so<jn as the peace was concluded, — thinking 
as he did that it \\as likely to be ])ermanent, — he offered to do 
those scr\i('os for the Sjianish (Government which, as long as 
it was a friendly power, he could render without in any way 
betraying the interests of his own country ; whilst, with his very 
moderate standard of morality, he did not slirink from accepting 
a iKH'iiniary reward for what he did. 'i'his is j)robably the ac- 
ctjuni of his relations with the French (jovernment, from which 
also, af'Cfirding to a by no means unlikely story, he accepted a 
pension.* * 

but it IS ])lain that, even if this is the explanation of his 
original intentions, siicli a comparatively innocent connection 
with Sj')ain scjvin extended itself to something wwse, and that 
he consented t(j furnish the ambassadors, from lime to time, 
with information on the polic y and intentions of the English 
(lovernrnent. \ et the des|)atches of those ambassadors arc 
filled witli c oiiiplaints of the spirit in which he [lerfoniied his 
bargain. Of the persistenc e with which he exacted payment 
theie can be no doubt whatever. Five years later, when the 
opposition lietw'een the Uvo (Governments became more decided, 
he askefl f(.r an increase of his payments, and demanded that 
they should be made in large sums as each piece of informa- 
tion was given. When afterwards England took up a po.sition 
of almost direct hostility to Spain, the information .sent home 
by the ambassadors became more and more confused. 

Whatever the truth may liavc been, it is certain that Cran- 

' At least Northanipt<>n told .Sir R. Cotton that he believed that this 
uas the case. J ixaiiiiiuititjn of Sir Robert Cotton. CoiL A/SS. Tit. B. viii. 
fd, 489. 
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borne was at no time an advocate of a purely Spanish policy. 
Engi<injand He knew well that, in order to preserve the indepen- 
France. dence of Europe, it was necessary that England should 

remain on friendly terms with France, which was now recovering, 
under Henry IV., the vigour which it had lost during the civil 
wars, and was standing in steady, though undeclared, opposition 
to Spain. Yet, necessary as this French alliance was to England, 
it was not unaccompanied by difficulties. Cranborne was not 
anxious to see another kingdom step into the place which had 
lately been occupied by Spain. Above all things, he did not wish 
to see the Spanish Netherlands in the hands of the power w'hich 
already possessed such a large extent of coast so near to the 
shores of England. The prospect of danger which might pos- 
sibly arise from such an increase of the dominions of the King 
of France, imparted a certain reticence, and even vacillation, 
to hjs dealings with the French ambassador, which increased 
the uncertainty of the policy of the English Government. 

Happily, w’hatevcr might occur in future times, there w'ere, 
at the accession of Janies, no pointsK^f difference between France 
The CO * England, excepting a few difficulties which had 

merciai been thrown in the way of the English merchants 
treaty. engaged in the French trade. I'hese were, 

however, removed by the signature of a commercial treaty, 
which directed the appointment of a permanent commission, 
comiiosed of two English and two French merchants, who w^ere 
to sit at Rouen for the settlement of disputes. Henry also gave 
up the iniquitous droit d aubainc^ by which the King of f'rance 
laid claim to the goods of all foreigners dying within his 
dominions.' 

There was more difficulty in coming to an agreement upon 
the meaning of the treaty which had been signed at Hampton 
pimcuityin According to its stipulations, France 

furnished the Dutch with a considerable sum of 
Hani^ou^' txioney, deducting a third part from the debt owed 
by Henry to the King of England, As soon as the 
Sjianish treaty was signed, Salisbury, >vho knew that James had 
no money to spare, declared that the agreement with France 
was no longer in force — an opinion w^hich appears to have 
* Rynur^ xvi. 645. 
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derived .some colour from the somewhat ambiguous tirms in 
which the treaty was couched. Tlic French Government was 
of a contrary opinion, and continued to furnish the sums re- 
quired by Holland in ) early payments, and to deduct a third 
of these payments from its debt to England.* 

'I'he relations with the Statcs-Gcneral required far more 
careful consideration. It was certain tlnit they would feel ag- 
grieved at the treaty with Spain, and it was e<[ually certain that 
the Spaniards w ould urge the English Government to break off 
^ all intercourhe with the Republic. The first difficulty 
was piesented by the expectation of the Spaniards 
ti.^ that the h'nglish merchant vessels would be supported 
Oiuo». (Government in forcing the blockade of the 

ports of Inlanders. Fhe merchants themselves were eager to 
open a newv trade, and a large number of vessels made the 
attempt to gel througli the Dutch s([uaclron. The Dutch were 
not likel) to ((uisent to .sec the fruit of their efforts to starve 
out their eneimijs thus thrown away in a day. The English 
vessels were vtop})cd, and Vheir ('rews wore subjected to no 
gentle treatment.’^ Nor weie the DiiU h content wath bloc'kading 
the jjorts of Flanders. 1 'hey j»retended to be authorijced to 
stoj; all tiado with Spam, and captured upon the high seas some 
FInglish ves.scis whir h were emp]o)ed in carrying corn to that 
roimlTv.'^ I’his latter pretension was, of course, inadmi.ssible ; 
hut Sali.^hiiiy had nrj intention of supporting the mer<.hants in 
forcing an ar^tuall) existing blockade. In order, however, to 
fiilhl tlic sijpulatioji by which ICngland wa.s bound to take 
measiiies for opening the tr.ule, a des]>ati‘h was sent to Sir 
Ralph W'mwoud, w’luj reiavsented the English Government 
in Hcjlland, directing him to recjuest the Stales to be more 
rnodeiate m tlicir i)roreedings, ‘and to beg them to agree to 
some regulations iindcT which trade might, to a certain extent, 
he still cniried on.’'* A little later, a direct proposition was 

' An acronnt of the inont-y paiM among the .9. A HoUamU 1609. 

2 Wiiiwcjrnl to Cecil, Sept. 12, i6o.^ ; /FVwree ii. *31 ; *ancl Sept. 2$^ 
1604, S. /*. Jiolhuni. 

» K.lmcjii(]cs to Winwuod, Sopt. 30, 1604 ; Winw. ii. 33. 

‘ Ncatiiigham, to Winwood, C)ct. 25, 1604, S. P. IloUatid. 
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made, that the States should allow English vessels to go up to 
Antwerp, on payment of a toll.* The States refused to accept 
any pVoposition of the kind, and the ports remained blockaded 
till the end of the war. The English merchants who com- 
plained^to their Government of the loss of their vessels received 
but cold answers, and were given to understand that there was 
no'intention of rendering them any assistance. The pretension 
of the States to cut off all trade from Spain itself, without en- 
forcing an actual blockade, was quietly dropped. 

Although James had refused to advance any further sums of 
money to the States, he still allow'cd the levy of troops for their 
service in his dominions. A similar permission could 
Levies for not be rcfuscd to the Archduke ; hut every difficulty 
* seems to have been thrown in his way by the 

Government.^ 

It was not easy to preserve the neutrality of the English 
ports. Questions were sure to arise as to the exact limits of 
Difficulty of sovereignty of England. The crews of the fleet 
preserving w'hich guarded the Stnlils, under the command of 
neutrahii. William Monsoii, \vere roused to indignalitJii at 
the treatment which the sailors on board the merchant vessels 
endeavouring to break the blockade had rct eived at the hands 
of the Dutch. Whilst, therefore, on land sc arcely an English- 
man was to be found wffio did not favour the cause of the States, 
the sailors on board the fleet w^erc animated h}' very different 
feelings.^ They even went so far as to capture a Dutch ship 
which was coming up the Straits with the booty which had 
been taken out of a Spanish ])rizc.'* The excuse i)rol)ably wxas 
that it had come too near the English (oast. The capture was, 
however, annulled by the Court of Admiralty. 

The Spanish Government, in the hands of I ,erma, was dis- 

* Winwood to Cranborne, Keb. 10, 1605, S. P. IJoUaml, 

* Beaumont to the King of France, March ’’ April 1O05, 

Kind's MSS. 127, fol. 237 ; 128, ful. 17/', 103. 

* Chamberlain Winwood, Feb, 26, 1605, Jll'uzif. ii. 48. 

* Beaumont to the King of France, Feb. 1605, MSS, 127, 

fel. 157. 

^ Beaumont to Villeroi, April 1605, E/ni^'s MSS. 128, fol. //A/. 
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traded in its English policy between two tendencies Aifhich it 
was difficult to reconcile. As a temt)()ral potentate the King 
of Spain needed a good understanding with England to enable 
him to overpower the Dutch. A.s a spiritual jx)tentate — no 
other name befits the position which he claimed — he was bound, 
by the tradition of his house, to claim a right of interference 
with the religious condition of every Protestant country, which 
made a real understanding with England impossible. During 
his short visit to England the Constable of Castile 
had been informed by the Queen of her wish that 
her eldest son Jhlenry should marry the Infanta Anne, 
liemj .ina eldest daughter of Phi]ii> III., who, as the future 
ihc inf.i it.u phi!i]i IV. was yet unborn, was at that time the 
heiress of tlie Sjianisli throne. James, it would seem, did not 
raise any objet tion, and Northampton, whether truly or not, 
assured the ('onstnble that Oanborne was favourable to the 
project, 'i’he* (.'onstable,* who was, no doubt, prepared for the 
overture, declared that his master would gladly give his consent, 
if he 1 ould obtain satisfactKm as regarded education and re- 
ligion. WIkh lie left London on August 25, he left* with Villa 
10 Mediana, \sho remained as resident ambassador, in- 
i-lm.r as* '' striK'tions to inform James that if the negotiation was 
jiC.tthJu. carried on, his son must be sent to Spain to be 

ediicalcd a.s a C'atholic. 

vSu( h, according to the two ambassadors, was the only 
human means of rechicing P'ngland to the Catholic religion 
and to the bosom of the Roman Church.*-* It is no wonder 
that tile immediate effert of tlie jiroposal wa.s to open James’s 
eyes to the real views of Spain, and to make him yield to the 
j)ressure under which he was constantly placed to hold a 
stricter hand with the Kngli.sh Catholics. 

It James had been hitherto tolerant, his tolerance had been, 
i.inu s\ t,.ik owing to his failure to recognise that 

the Paj^al system y^aa unchangeable. Not very long 
before the Constable's departure, he had been chat- 
lering, with an agent of the Duke of Lorraine, ol'his readiness to 

* Nuic> left with Villa Mcdiana, Simanras MSS^ 841, 134. 

Villa Mediana to Philip III. ihul. 841, 130. 
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acknovrtedge the Roman Church as his mother, and the Pope 
as Universal Bishop with general spiritual jurisdiction. If the 
Church of Rome would make one step in the direction of union, 
he was ready to make three. It could not be said that he was 
obstinate* He was quite ready to believe all that was in the 
Scriptures, and in the teaching of the Fathers of the first three 
centuries. He took more account of the w'orks of St. Augus- 
tine and St Bernard than of those of T.uther and Calvin. He 
was sorry that he had been obliged, against his will, to consent 
to the new Recusancy Act, but it was in his powder to put it in 
execution or not, as he thought best, and he w ould never punish 
the Catholics for religion only.* 

It was a rude aw^akening from James's dream of a union in 
which Rome was to abandon its distinctive principles, when he 
was confronted with a demand that his son should be educated 
in a foreign land, in order — it w'as impossible to doubt the in- 
tention of the demand — that he might some day bring England 
under that yoke which James himself refused to bear. 

Unluckily for the English Cadiolics, their case was again 
under the Consideration of the Government w'hen this demand 
^ « was made. Without instructions from the King. 

judges had taken upon themselves to 
cflcclibythe carry the Rccusancy Act into effect. At Salisbury a 
judges. seminary priest named Sagar w^as condemned and 
executed. A layman suffered a similar fate on the charge of 
abetting him in the exercise of his functions.^ .\t Manchester 
several persons suffered death.'* It is probable that these bar- 
barities were the w'ork of the judges themselves. It was quite 
in accordance with James’s usual negligence of details that he 

* Del Bufalo to AktobramUno, Sept. ” (implying an earlier dale for the 
conversation), Roman Transcripts^ R, 0 , The embassy fruin Lorraine is 
mentioned in Carleton^s letter to Chamberlain, Aug. 27, .V. R, Dorn, ix. 25. 

* Challoner’s Missionary Priests, ii. 44. 

* Jardine, Narratwe of the Gunpffivdcr Plot, 45, from the Riishton 
Papers. He asserts that the judges, before proceeding on this circuit, 
received fresh instrictions to enforce the penal statutes. Uut here, and in 
many passages, he has been misled, by following other writers in the 
chronological mistake of supposing that Feb. 14, 1604, in Wimvocki ii. 49, 
meant Feb, 14, i6o3>*4 instead of 1604^5. 
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should have neglected to give positive orders to avoid 'blood- 
shed ; and the fact that he did give such orders in the follow- 
ing year, even when he was urging the judges to put in forWthe 
penal laws, is a presumption against his having been the author 
of these executions.' * 

It is by no means improbable that the judges brought back 
with them a report <jf the increasing number of recusants.* 
Sc, ,1.5. Either through alarm .at this danger, or through 
annoyance at the extraordinary demand which had 
over t>M- been made to him by the Spanish Ambassador, 

Jfj.Mtsis, James determined at first to fall back on his 
original ]dan : to exile the clergy and to sjiare the laity. On 
Sc])tember 5, ('ommissioners were appointed to])reside over the 
banishment of the priests.'^ It was not a measure which was 
likely to ]irovc effectual. On September 21, such priests as 
were then in prison were sent across the sea. From the other 
side they addressed a dignified and respectful letter to the 
Privy Couni'il, com[)laining of the injustice of their treatment, 
and declaring that they w<^re in no wise bound to remain 
abroad. Before the expulsion of the priests, the (Council on 


Sc[)tcml)er 14 disnishcd the case of the lay Catholics, and by 


Thp C.nllio- 
lie laity to 


a considerable majority recommended that the law 
should not be {Hit in force against them. As Cran- 
borno voted with this majority, it is to be presumed 


that the resolution of the Council was in accordance with the 


wishes of the King.* 


It was hardly likely that j^ersccution, once commenced, 


' The Nuncio at Paris, no (](;r.l)t frf*m information ilerived from the 
hnglish Cath(>ll('-;, says that the lAccutions were ‘serjza la participatione 
«li f|ncl Re. (l^cl Paifalo to AUlohiandino, Aug. Koman Transcripts^ 
O.) Hacun seems to imjjly that the judges in KH7.abelh*3 reign some- 
timc.s acted as I have supposed their successors in the reign of James to 
have done, in JcL mem, Eliz, Lit. and Prof. Works, i. 301. 

2 The reported increase of recusants in the diocese of Chester, referred 
to at p. 202, is mailc up to August. ^ 

=* Commission to I'.llesmere and others, Sept. 5, Eymcr^ xvh 597* 

^ The 1 Vanished Priests to the Council, Sept. 24, Tierney*^ Dpdd^ 
iv. xc. 
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would ^op here.' Thomas Pound, an aged Lancashire Catholic, 
who had suffered imprisonment in the late reign for his 
PoundV' religion, took up the case of the unfortunate persons 
who had suffered at the late assizes in the northern 
circuit ^Serjeant Phelips had condemned a man to death 
simply ‘for entertaining a Jesuit,’ and it was said that he had 
declared that, as the law stood, all who were i^resent when 
mass was celebrated Avere guilty of felony.^ Pound j^resented a 
petition to the King, on account of which he was arrested, and, 
by order of the Privy Council, was prosecuted in the Star 
Chamber. According to one account, he merely comj)lained 
of the persecution which the Catholics were undergoing, and 
of the statements made by Phelips at Manchester. There is, 
however, reason to suppose that he charged Phelips with words 
which did not in reality proceed from him.^ \Vluitever his 
offence might have been, the sentence of the Star Chamber was 
a cruel one. After browbeating and abusing him for some 
time, the Court condemned him to a fine of a thousand pounds, 
and to be pilloried at Westminster,* and again at Lancaster. In 
all probability he did not undergo his punishment at West- 
minster. He Avas taken to Lancaster at the spring assizes of 
the following year, and having there made submission, he was 
apparently allowed to return home. His fine was first reduced 
to loo/,,^ and in the end was remitted altogether.® 

* Notes of a debate in the Council Sept. Simattcas J/SS, 841, 184. 
The majority were Northampton, Cranbornc, Dorset, Sufiblk, Norilmm- 
bcrland, Nottingham, and Lennox ; the minority, Uurghlcy, Kinloss, and 
Ellesmere. 

* More to Winwood, Dec. 2, i6o4» ii. 36. See Jardine, p. 45. 

* At least I cannot understand in any other way the words in the 
proceedings at York and Lancaster, S. P. Dorn, v. 73. The true date is 
in the 'spring of 1605, It is calendared among the umiated papers of 
1603. The passage is “First, Mr. Pound there,” i.e. at Lancaster, “being 
resolved both by the Attorney of the Wards, and Mr. Tilsley, to whom 
he appealed in the Star Chamber for testimony, and by all others the 
Justices of the Peace at the former and this assi/cs present, of the untruth 
of his information ^o His M.ajesty, he thereupon confessed his fault.” 

* Compare Eudsemon Johannes. CoL A^, 1610, p. 238, with Abbot’s 
Aniilogia^ fob 132 b. Idst of Fines, .S’, P. Dorn, xliii, 52. 

* At least I have been unable to find any trace of its payment in the 
Receipt Books of the Exchequer. 
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About the time when Pound was before the Star Clmmber, 
it was resolved to take another downward step in the career of 
Fines for pcrsccution. Tn spite of the assurance given by the 
recusancy Couiicil to thc Catholic gcntlcmcn, towards the end 
quircci. of 1603, it was now determined that the fine^ for re- 

cusancy should 1)0 again exacted from the thirteen wealthy 
gentlemen who were liable to pay 20/. a month. The un- 
fortunate men bad given no pretext for this harsh treatment 
It is quite possible that Jainess only motive was his extreme 
want.^ vStill there was much wanting to fill up the measure of 
the Elizabethan ])ersecution. 'rhirteen persons alone suffered, 
whilst as yet no step >\as taken to trouble those who were not 
])Ossessed of sufficient wealth to expose them to the monthly 
fine. 

Sucli half-measures could not last long. Hiose who were 
most coiK erned in watching the course taken by the Govern- 
ment must liave known that at any moment they might lye 
exposed to all the eight of the old system, the terrors of which 
were still susf»ended over their heads. An event which occurred 
in the beginning of 1605 brought the blow down upon them. 

'^o^\ards the end of 1604 Sir James Lindsay was ready to 
proceed to Rome. lie had been well received by James, who 
had granted him a pension, and he was entrusted 
UmiarB.K- of civility to the Pope, which 

to konic. bac ked by tlie [taper of instructions — a copy 

of which must have found its way to Rome some months 
previously.*^ As he was on his journey, he gave out that he 
was employed by James to carry a message to the Pope, though 
he a(know]<.:dged tliat he was not travelling in any public 
caiyacity.** On his arrival, he saw Cardinal Aldobrandino, who 

* The date of the resumption of these payments is Nov. 28, 1604, 
though the mcamre may have been resitlved on some little time before. 
Thc fact that thc lines were renewed before the payments for land% wave 
demamled, is i>lncetl ])cyond doubt by thc Rcceffit JBooks of thc Ex- 
chequer, They w'ere [)ai<l by the same thirteen persons who had pairl at 
James’s accession, and w'erc reckoned from the 30th qf July, the day tyf 
the pardon of arrears. 

2 Haying been delivered by Parry to the Nuncio at Parts. Sec p. 141'. 

2 This seems to be thc best way of reconciling the statement of Parry 
J^^i* 9 > who says that in Germany and Savoy Lindsay 
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iatroduced him to the Pope.* According to a report which 
reached Paris, he gave out, not only that the Queen was already 
a Catholic in heart, but that James was ready to follow her ex- 
ample if only he could have enlightenment on some particular 
points, ^such as that of the Pope's supremacy over kings. Ac- 
cording to his own account, he did not say a word beyond his 
instructions.* But James’s language varied from time to time, 
and he had often used phrases l)earing a meaning much stronger 
than he would have been ready deliberately to assent to. At 
all events, the Pope gathered from Lindsay that something 
might be done with James. With his fervent hope 
The Pope of winning back England to the See of Rome, and 
his ignorance of the real feelings of Englishmen, 
England. ready to catch at the sliglUest symptom of a 

change. There vras a passage in the instructions which may 
have been sufficient for a sanguine mind, e.specially when it 
had received the a.ssi.stance of Lindsay’s comments. James had 
declared that he would never reject reason when he heard it, 
and that he w'ould never be deterred by his own ‘ pre-occujMcd 
self-opinion’ from receiving anything which might be proved 
to be Taw'ful, reasonable, and without corruption.’ Clement 
had heard something very like this before. In the mouth of 
Henry IV. sucli words had been the precursors of conversion ; 
W’hy should not the same thing take place again ? d’he Pope 
was overjoyed : he immediately appointed a committee of 
twelve cardinals for the pur[>ose of taking into consideration the 
condition of England.'"* Cardinal Cainerino talked of sending 
to the King a copy of Baronius’s huge ‘Church History,’ which, 
uncritical as it was, was regarded at Rome as establishing 

hid qualified himself ‘ with the title of Ills Majesty^ Ain])assa(lfn',‘ with 
Lindsay’s own declaration at Venice, that he had no commission from tlie 
King. — Villeroi to Ucauinont, Dec. ‘y 1604. J/V.V., 127, fol, 77. 

* Aldobranclino to the King, Jan. 1605, V. J\ Jfa{r. 

* Lindsay to the King, Jan. 1605, A. P, Paly. Compnic Villeroi 
lo Beaumont, Dec, 1604. King*s AISS. 127, fol. 77. 

* With tandsay’s letter, compare Parry to Cianboine, I 'el). 7 (tnie 
date, dated in orig. Jan. 7), 1605, S. P, Prance, 

VOL. I. Q 
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the claims of the Popes ii]ion a thoroughly historical basis.* The 
Poj)e ordered that ])rayers, in which he hiniselt joined with great 
earnestness, should be offered up for the welfare of the Kin^ and 
for the conversion of England.^ Lindsay was informed that 
the C'ardinals had recommended that some one should Jxe sent 
to England, but that they had not been able to decide whether 
they should send *a legate, a nuncio, or some secular gentleman.* 
James was greatly annoyed.^ For a week or two all Europe 
believed that he was about to renounce his faith. He ini- 
Fo.ru. rv. mediately directed his ambassador at Paris to declare 
that he had no intention of changing his religion. If 
Janus. Nun( io brought him (,ardinal Camcrino’s present 

he was to take U rather than gi\e offence by refusing \ but he 
believed that it was all a trick to make men suppose that he was 
engviged in ^e■( ret negotiations with Rome. 

riicse rumours readied England at an unfortunate time. 
Luring the winter |<imcs had been empluying his energies in 
his attempt to supjtress Puritanism, and was therefore already 
lalK»ining under a suspu ion a leaning towards Popery.^ All 
in whom he ie[»osL‘d conlidenre, and w^lio were ?iot either 
openU or se< retly (’atholic, wished for the re- imposition of the 
fines. ‘‘I ](j\e not," wiotc Cranborne. a little after lhi.s time, “to 
yield to nnv toleration ; a matter which I well know no creature 
]]\ing (ia^e propound to our religious sovereign. I w’ill be much 
less than 1 am, or rather niching at all, before 1 shall ever 
!)«.;( oiiu- an instrument ^v»f such a miserable change.*’-'^ James’s 

' 'ii's 362 . 

- Lihds.u IimIu' King, J 'y . 1605, .V, J\ Italy. Kor Lindsay’s account 
of If, ago Lindsay to Sept. iS, 1605, .S'. P.Spaift. 

'* llt.iiry I\ . told ilu! \iinrji» !»arl»crini th.at f.anves had spoken to his 
aril I in^. '..'id nr H'. if the aftair nf Linit'.ay \\as his princijral grievance, Harbe> 
rini to Wilcnti, May y’’ Fnman 7 )afi^<np{i, R.O. 

* “ I w isli, with all iny heart, that the like order were taken, and given 
not only to all hi'»ho[)s, hut to a mapjstrales and justices, to proceed 
against Paja'sK and recusants, who, of l.qte, partly by this round dealing 
against Puritans, and partly by rcasijn of some extraordinary favour, have 
grown mightily in numf»er, courage, and influence. Archbp. Hutton to 
Cranborne, Dec. 18, 1604, IVjnw. ii. 40. 

‘ Cranborne to Hutton, Feb., I^ge, iii. 12$. 
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principles were once more tried, and they gave way beneath 
the test He would prove the purity of the motives which led 
him to persecute the Puritans by adding to his offence the per- 
secution of the Catholics also. 

Ho^made his determination known on February lo. On 
that day he was to address the Council on the subject of the 
HerWer* Northamptonshire petition. “From the I’liritans/’ 
‘'^re told by one who was probably an cyc-wilness 
penal laws, sccttc, “ hc ])roceecied to the Pa})ists, pro- 

testing his utter detestation of their superstitious religion, and 
that he was so far from favouring it as, if he thought that his 
son and heir after him would give any toleration thereunto, 
he w^ould wish him fairly buried before his eyes. Besides, he 
charged the Lords of the Council and the Bishops ))iesent that 
they should take care themselves, and give order to the judges 
of the land, to the justices and other inferior ofbcer.s, to see 
the law.s speedily executed with all rigour against both the said 
extremes.*' * 'Phrcc days later, the Chancellor < barged the judges 
lo put the laws into execution at the ensuing assi/es, only taking 
care to shed no blood. A similar intimation was ('onveved, by 
the Recorder of London, to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen. 

The effect of these admonitions was not long in showing 
itself. On the day after the I.ortl Mayor had been informed 
of the King’s wishes, forty-nine persons were indu ted at the 
sessions which w^ere then being held for London and Middlesex. 
In different [>arts of England five thousand fne luindred and 
sixty persons were convicted of recusant y.“ 

It must not, however, be sup])osed that anything like tins 
number were actually called upon to surrender the two-thirds 
^ of their lands required by the law. l.arge numbers 

.u-iuaiiy bought thcinsclves off by giving a small bribe to one 

levwd. other of the King's Scottish tavourites who were 

mostly favourable to the Catholics, or even by offering to the 

1 lUshop of Norwich, Feb, 14, 1605. E//i\', 2n»l >cr. iii. 

215. Chamberlain to Winwood, Feb. 16, 1605, Hlnw, ii. 4S. In the 
printed copy the date is incorrectly given as Feb. 26. 

* See the papers printed in Tierney’s iv. Apj). xcii. The originals 
are in the S» P, Dom» xii. So and liv. 65. Mr. Tierney has ante-dated the 

Q2 
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King himself a payment less than that which the law allowed 
him to take.* Fhe number of those who paid the fillip two- 
thirds, in consc(^uencc of these indictments, was one hundred 
and twelve, d'here were also sixty-hve persons whose lands 
had been previously se(]uestercd. The rents of the lessees of 
these lands had been allovsed to f.dl into arrear, and these 
arrears were now demandeil. In the year 1606, when these 
arrangements had come into full ofieration, many of those 
wlwjse lands had paid in the previous yeans were exempted 
from payment, 'the total number of ])crsons whose lands were 
f)iaige<l in that year was one hundred and sixty-two. ^Of this 
number, twenty-eight had j^aid even in the exceptional year 
1604, forly-tw»» had been liable to pay, but had been excused, 
and the lemaining nmeU two had been fresh additions to 
tile list since the spring of 1605.' The amount received 
from ihis souiee, which in 1604 had been r,i32/., rose in 1606 
to 4.a97^- 

I'lr-i of tliL^c p.'gi /s by .1 uai. The 1 uhu h is place'! in the calcuilni 
tliL’ uiitlUv’ti j>5)u !(;oo, nii) 1 h- reaoicd to Its l?iic place ]>v 

C'li'ipanng 1? wuh v. 73; tli.* .i.iti. (jf wliitli i-, fixcil, by the mention of 
J'oUIhl, to ill)/ ol lOOj, 

^ h-oju Lon«!on. Sept * K O. 

- c .i)( iihiOon-. aic bnsol upon the j\eccij>l of the E\- 

cIj' iiKr T l)f »li(n- tilty oi >-0 m.iny names ami figures from a 

-A iie-^ oi .uroui.ts i-\{(n(ii!ig /)\.t ilurk folio volume^, is '>0 groat tliat 

il 1" p'lilf po',-..!-!,- tli.it ft \v inav have csrajvil me. I am, liovi^- 

» vu, '-int' ili.u .11!) uioi- o| tin- k.n.1 .'!u lu.i of suflkienl consequence to 
il.': Millet. inti. . I .i((niu\ •,{ il-, Tlic 'vubse<j[ucnl calculalioiis 

Ii.oc bull iii.ub’ lu tin l<*!lo\\ ir.;; m.umer - In 1604, 37 j)Crsons wue 
.ijj.l .lu.irs \\e\e nlurw.xrti, p.iui by the Icssce.s of the lands of 

63 jaiM.u iv\o n.uiu's jppc.ir lu lioih ILsls, being chargetl for difforent 
s oi Inul,. At(ouiiiing foi tlu s<*, we have a total of TOO, as the 
Jiumbc.r <»f lij(,se hal^K* priviou>]} to Eebiuary 1605. Of the»c> 7 ^ 
r.aj'pi.ir in K'ob, .uul there ;oe pj new names. In 1605, there wore 3S 
III \v names, of whicJi napj»i..;r m 1606, and 20 do not reappear. Add^ 
ing till" 20 to p2, vse luve ri2 as llu* highest possible number of persons 
lo'ing tlieir lands in consetpu lur c 4 indictments in 1605^. Persons indicted 
.iher I'.j'-icr ibctb uould uoi br babl<* to jiaymcnt till after Kasler 1607. 
On the ot!ui h.nd, u js not iinj^o^sibltr that some of these H2 may have 
been j...s,<s,.,tcl of i.ind,\\hidi h.o been leased out in the QiieerPs 
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Besides these additions to the list of those who were liable 
to payments for land, one name had been added to those who 
were called upon for the statutary fine of 20/. a month. I'hc 
number of those who made this high payment was now fourteen, 
till thcideathof Sir Thomas Treshani, in September 1605, again 
reduced it to thirteen.* 

A smaller amount was obtained by the seizure of the goods 
and chattels of recusants. This in 1605 reached 368/., in 

1606 472/. It must have been a particularly annoying mode 
of obtaining money ; and it is plain, from the smallness of the 
sums which were levied from each person, that it was regarded 
as a means of rendering the poor Catholics as uncomfortable as 
possible. 

The arrears which were called for in 1605 reached the sum 
of 3,394/. ; but as the yearly or half-yearly rent due in that 
year was reckoned together with the payments which had lap'Ncd 
in former years, a .sum of 2,000/. will be more than enough to 
cover all that can [iroperly be called arrears. 

though for some reason they had not paid in 1604, and hnd no hecn called 
upon for arrears. Thc^c arrears were, of courst., j'aid by tlie 
though ihey probably fell eventii.ally on the t>wners. Mi, jaidine's Jigmes, 
{NarfalivCy p. I9; are quite errornous. lie must ]ia\c ied a«iir.iy ])y 
some iiiefficient copyist; as the figures m the MS. Iroin winch iht-y are 
taken arc quite plainly written ; see iVoUx a fiJ 2nd series, i\. 317. 

‘ Though sixteen were liable, only thirteen had actunlly paid at any 
time since James’s accession. 

* In this >tateincnl, the years incntiunul are tinanei.il }enr<;, commencing 
on Easter-day. 1 have no wish to say .uiyiliiiig which may diminish the 
reprobation with which the whole s)sicm must be reganlevl, l»ul it is cer- 
tainly rather curious to contrast the leal facts of ihe ease with the exagge- 
rations of Lingaid, who hn.s been mure or less c.l<.>sely followed by suc( cetiing 
writers, lie s.ays that the 20/. fuies were demanded, *n<jt only for the 
time to come, but for the whole jx'riod of the suspension ; ’ that ‘ the least 
tlefauU in these payments subiecied the recusant to the forfeiture of all his 
goods and chattels, and of iwo-ihirds of his lan<ls. WImI hatipcned wms 
bad enough, but the 20/. men were never called iqioii fur .an ears, and, a> 
far as I have been able to trace the maines, the forfeitures of gui)ds mui 
chattels were only demanded from those from whom no lands h.id been 
seized. Mr. Jardine, amongst others, adopted these erioneuiis statements, 
Narrative of the Cufifowtier Plot, 23, 
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The Catholic gentry must have been especially aggrieved 
by tiie knowledge that much of the money thus raised went 
into tile pockets of courtiers. For instance, the profits of the 
liuul^ of two re( iisants were granted to a footman,^ and this was 
by no means an isolated case. « 

If the victims were dissatisfied, /enlous Protestants, on the 
other liand, doubted whether enough had lK‘cn done. When 
tlie judges were leaving f.ondon for the summer 
v!. T<yi}[ assi/es, James again laid his ('ommands upon them 
not to s])aie (he I’apists. Upon this, Sir Henry 
Neville" wrote to a friend, telling him that it was ‘generally 
leaivd that there’ would ‘be none of the priests executed, with- 
out w huh,' he doubted, ‘all the otlier provision ^ would ‘ be 
friiitliNs : for they are the loot and fountain of all the mischief.’ 

. , . “ I 'or my part,*’ lie eeded to write. “ 1 am persuaded 
the\ are irre< o\erai)k*, and will never he satisfied nor made 
sure to the Slate unle'>s they have their whole desire at the 
(uH, And, howe\tr they }>n taul now toset'k only impunity, yet, 
tha: (*htaj.ur<I, assuredly (hey will not rest there, till they have 
fjl >iair.<- (I a finther liheily. Therefore, if we mean ndt to grant 
all, we w( le as good dens all. and jnit them to an issue betimes, 
either to o)>e\ or not, le^t it break out aluniore tempore^ when 
tl'.ey[)e more juepared, and we peradventure entangled in some 
(it her business. ” 

'I'h.e eijuai lepics'^ion of I’lintiins and f 'atholit s, the old 
(irjiu y ot Kh/abelh, which Iame> now adojited, was the polii'y 
la\('urt(l by (hanboim*. 'That ‘statesman, so energetic and 
(li lULin, but wiili litik j-oMer of Pirecasting the future, st(X)d 
bi. li r ihan e\er m his mastefs la\r.ur. On Afay 4, 1605, he was 
( mated l ad of Sali^buiy, in rew'ard for his many services. 

J bus ended this attempt at toleration, the finst made 

• Wcicc'.ti'r to the ('<.unc]], [uiic 1 7, 1605 ; .V. P. Dcffi. xiv. 43. The 
money net i;i\ en tn tiif ginulec* till .ificr it had been f>aid into the 
kxrli(.qui r, su thnt the nwm r «)f tlu* land jM^sihly knew nothing of his own 
pni ticiilar f n e ; hut lie imist have hod a general knowk‘df^ <^f these pro- 
ceedinq^. 

Neville to Winwoud, IVhijj, ii. 77, 
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by any English Government James I. had given way, partly 
Difficuiiies doubt through lack of firmness. But, in the 
in the way niaiu he had succumbed to the real difficulties of the 

of toleration. 

Situation. 

Th^ Catholics were no petty sect to which a contemptuous 
toleration might be accorded. They were still a very consider- 
able portion of the community, even if the calculation fretpiently 
made at that time, that they amounted to one-third of tlie 
population, be di.scarded as a gross exaggeration. No doubt, 
to the majority of the Catholic laity, smarting under recent per- 
secution, the calm upon which they had entered soon after the 
King’s accession, was sufficient gain. But to the clergy it ( ould 
not be so. The priests were men who had hazarded their lives to 
disseminate that which they believed to be divine truth, j)iirc 
and undefded. They could not be content now with, the mere 
edification of their existing congregations. They would feel 
themselves to be base indeed if they did not fulfil tlie mission 
on which they had come. V'et, as the number of Catholics in- 
creased — when the fear of {lersec'ution was leinovod it was cer- 
tain to increase — it would not be the mere growth of an obnoxious 
religion with which a Protestant Government would find itself 
confronted. The (diurch which these men joined was pledged 
to change the moral and intellectual atmosj^here in which 
Englishmen moved and breathed. Neither frecchnn of thought 
nor political liberty had as yet reached their perfoLt dc\eIo[>- 
ment in England, but it \sas beyond doubt that the \ictoiy of 
the Pajiacy w'OLild extingui.sh both. Even the received maxims 
of the nineteenth century would hvirdly be ]n*oof against a 
demand for toleration put foiwvard by a community wdiich 
itself refused toleration to all those princiiiles on which 
our .society is based, if it had any chance of acquiring sufficient 
strength to employ against others tliat persecution whicli in its 
own case it deprecated. The one condition which renders 
toleration possible i.s a sense of security ; cither from the over- 
whelming strength of those who have the power to persecute, 
or from the existence of a general o})inion adverse to the em- 
ployment of force in the suppression of opinion. It is certain 
that in the England of the opening of the seventeenth century 
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no such condition was present. No general feeling in favour 
of toleration existed. Whether English Protestantism^ were 
strong enough to defy the Papacy and all its works may be a 
(]uestion to which different answers may be given, but there 
can be no doubt tliat those who were intrusted with ks guar^ 
dianshi}! did not feel confident of the results if it were left un* 
sup[)ovted by the State, l or a (jiiarter of a century the tide of 
the C’atholic reaction had been flowing steadily on upon the 
Continent. In Cenuany and in France the Jesuits had been 
ginning ground persistently, and those who governed England 
were determined that, as tar as in them lay, it should not be so 
hero. 

If \\c iniiy fairly regret that the National Church had not 
been able to enlarge its borders in accordance with the advice 
given by Pac on and the llcuisc of (\)i unions, it was well that 
the tave-iired [portion of it should bo that which was unhampered 
by tho {otiy .‘.use i. ptibilities ol the lower l*uritani.sni. A great 
intellectual strugg'e with Rcaue was impending, a struggle 
wha n niu^t he (oudiicied on other lines than those which had 
suffu ed lor tlie uasoiKrs of tho ptoc oding century. It would 
not now ‘'iilla e to moot doglnatl.^^l with dogmatism. 7'hc 
loiirning(tl jlaroniusand Polliirinine must be met with a deeper, 
wider learning than theirs : by a more iirxurate knowledge of 
tile history ol the j-ast, b) a firmer gras]) on the connection of 
uuth, .md on the realities of human nature. It was perha]>s 
inevitable that those \vlu) \\v.ic preparing themselves for this 
work, should be rejjelhal by the narrowness of contemporary 
Puntani‘-m, and 'diuuld not poreei\o that they too represented 
a pha'^e of religion ^^hleh tho Church eould ill afford to be 
without. 

As )et the evil was not great. 7'he Calvinistic doctrines 
were n(.>t proscribed, rhcic was no very strict inquisition into 
the absolute eonlorinity ol a minister with every minute require- 
ment of tlie riibrio.N, {>rovided that he conformed on those points 
which had recently attracted attention. The Church under 
Janies wa.s still in the main a national one. But tTte danger of its 
becoming a sectional Church was there, partly because after 
the cessation of danger from witliout men’s minds were inclined 
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to follow divergent courses, partly because the Church had 
attached itself to the State, and in James’s hands the State 
was already becoming less broadly national than it had been in 
the days of Elizabeth. 

It was this danger which was the main result of the Harnp^ 
ton Court Conference. The teaching of an age will always 
reflect its sentiments as w'ell as its knowledge. James had 
now ruled that those who shared in those sentiments should 
be excluded from teaching. The Church of England Avas not 
to be quite as comprehensive as Bacon wished it to be. If it 
should come to pass that a Sovereign arose who wished it to 
be less comprehensive still, it might go hard with that Sover- 
eign. It may be that the course taken would ultimately have 
been inevitable, that it would have been impossible to j)rovidc 
any organization in which such a man as Wiiitgift could ha^‘c 
worked harmoniously with such a man (,'artwright. But if 
this were the case, some place must be found for the proscribed 
elements. If the Church w'ns to cease to be comprehensive it 
must become tolerant. Men must agree to worshij^ separately 
in peace if they cannot agree to worship peacefully together. 

A system in which an established Church is surrounded by 
independent tolerated churches may not be ideally perfect, and 
even in England it is not likely to hold its own for ever. ] 3 ut it 
was the only solution of the ])rol)lem fitted for the seventeenth 
century when once Bacon’s wsolution had been rejected. Tt 
gave to the national religion in a new’ w’ay that combination of 
organization with individual liberty which Bacon had seen to 
be indispensable. In the development of this religious liberty 
the Catholics, little as they knew’ it, were even more deeply 
interested than the Puritans. Only w’hcn the two i)artics which 
divided Protestant England w'cre pacified, either by peaceful 
union or peaceful separation, would they feel themselves strong 
enough to tolerate an ehemy so formidable as the Church of 
Rome. 
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r, UN I'OWOKR ruOT. 

'1'hk renewal of the perseeniion of the Catholics may appear 
to the h^tonan to be the inevitable result of the claim of the 
Popo U) universal authority, under the conditions of 
oM,'"' tlic tiniLS. It was not likely to appear in that light 
' to the Catholi('s tliemselves. I'liey would see no 
more than the inlolei\iI)lc wrongs under w^hich they suffered ; 
and 11 would be strange it there were not some amongst them 
wlio Nsu'vild be driven to meet wrong with violence, and to 
{'oiint eVLii the ]>erpetration of a great crime as a meritorious 
deni. 

Robeil (kitesby, who was possibly a convert from Protes- 
i.inUsin. Wvis a in. in capable of beioining the leader in any 
^ ^ action le^jiiiiing clearness of head and strength of 

will. He was a born leader olTnen, and had the rare 
gift of n mind whieli drew' afiei it all wills in voluntarysubinission. 
At die end of Idi/abelh\ reign lie had despaudied to Spain 
^ 'rinanas Winter, in conijiany with the Jesuit (ircen- 
g. I'wi. w.iy, to urge to send an invading force to 

' l aiglaiul. He was t<.) a.>sure the Spaniards that they 

w'tiiild nr)t want allies amongst the warlike companions of Essex, 
who had iwwv lost hope of employment after the EaiTs death. 
Phili]) and [xrma adojited the proposal, and promised Winter 
t(j send .1 force to Milford Haven in the spring of 1605. 'Fhen 
(aine the death (jf the (^uecn. Catejiby sent another of his 
Noiu!i>,-> named Christopher Wright, to Spain, to know 

i.ocvjKiicd if tlierc was still any hope of Spanish inlervention- 
roMS,>ai.>. report 4hat there was 

none. The Spaniards were all bent on peace with Jamesd 
* T. W'iiUur’s declaration, Nov. 26, 100 $, Haijicld MSS, 112 , fob 91. 
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By*the time that this news reached Catcsby, James had 
arrived in England, and under pressure of the Privy Council 
May 1603 given orders for the first temporary collection of 
Catehby the Rccusancy fines. As Catcsby brooded over the 
wrongs of his Church — wrongs which were made the 
more palpable to him by the fact that so many of his 
kinsmen and friends were suffering by those evil laws — the idea 
arose within him, though we cannot tell how far it w as as yet de- 
fined in his mind, of righting the grievous wrong by destroying 
both the King and Parliament by means of gunpow der, and of 
establishing a Catholic Government in their place. Perhaps the 
design had not completely taken shape when, one day, a Catholic 
Percy friend, Thomas Percy, rushed into his room. 1 ‘ercy was 
nuTde^the ^ fclutive of the Earl of Northumberland, and, at this 
time, was acting as his steward, t hrough him James, 
whilst yet in Scotland, had conveyed assurances of relief to the 
English Catholics. He now believed himself to have been a 
dupe wdiose easy credulity had held bac k his co-religionists from 
active measures. He angrily told Catesby that he had resoKcd 
to kill the*King. No, "Jom,^’ was the reply, ‘‘ ihou shall not 
adventure to small purpose ; but, if thou wilt be a traitor, thou 
shall be to some great advantage.’' Catcsby added that ‘ he 
w'as thinking of a most sure way,’ and would soon let him know 
w'hat it was.^ 

A few weeks later matters looked brighter for the Catholics. 
In July their fines wx*re suspended, and during the remainder 


' (Jarnct's ileclaralion, March 8, 1606, IlatfuU A/SS., no, fol. 30. 
This valuable paper throws hack the oiiginal conccpiion of the plot nine 
or ten nionth.s earlier than has hitherto been supposed. It is true that 
Ciarnel expressly said, in a su])sequent examination of March 10 {/lafjitU 
MSS,y no, ful, 35) ; “I never was told, nor can imagine, when or wheie 
Percy moved the matter first, for all my knowledge came by a sudden and 
short relation by Mr. (Ireehwcll,’’ i,e, Greenway ; hut the reference lo 
Percy, at the time of his visit to Catesby, as one ‘ who, having been sent 
into Scotland to his Majesty by the Catholics to sue for toleration, and 
affirming here that the king had given his princely word to tliat effect, and 
seeing the same here not i>erformud, was very much disctmtenteil,’ can 
only apply to the time of the first imjxjsition of the fines by James in May, 
1603. 
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of the year a more tolerant system was established. *So far 
as we know, Catesby said no more about his^ plan, 
The l.i)nt and mav jjossibly have intended to let it sleep, unless 
('han^^\s for the worse took place in the policy 
of the King. 'I'hat change came in Fcbrua.ry 1604. 
i ffVit of i}ie 'i']u^ pro( lainntion for the banishment of the priests 

I'lvn I.uuatu.n ^ ... . . . 

a-.ui the was not indeed c'arned into execution at the time, 
hut jt must have seemed, to a mind so sensitive as 
that of f'ateshy to ihc warnings of impending danger, to be 
ominous i)t evil (la}s in store. 

A few (lavs after the issue of the ])roc]amation,‘ Thoma.s 
Winter, who was on a visit tt) his ]>rothor Robert, at Hudding- 
\vi r. r in lli(.' neighl)ourh()od of Worcester, received a 

i.i'L vi'V! letter from his c<jusm, (Ateshy, entreating him to 
MCvt. |,(»ndon on business of importanc'c. 
Alti.r some hesitation, he consented. He found Catesby at 
hamhelh, m company with John Wright, who had 
for many years been one of his most intimate asso- 

V.1C1 ' ' I , , 1 • 

( lates. On Whiner's arrival, Catesby begged him to 
j<un in sinking one iiKne blow for the (Aitholic <?ausc. He 
t<.)ld him that he had lormcd a design which could scarcely fail 
, of siK < ess. J fe proj»osed to blow up the Parliament 
pr.,.-;sM House witl) gunpowder. God wamld surely favour 
jj ii . I. Mt them in takii'.g vengenm e u]M)n that accursed den 
from wheiv e had issued all the evils under whi<‘h the 
cfiuntryand tiie Cimn h were suffering. Winter acknowledged 
that ^iK h a rourse w«>uhi ^tnko at the root of the evil, but re- 
mindval him that in oasr of lailure ‘the scandal would bo so 
great whirh the ('atholic icligion miglit hereby sustain, that not 
only (Jiir enemies, but our friends also, would with good reascMi 
( ondenm us.’ It docj not seem to have occurred to him that 
the s<andal would be at K'ast as great if they succeeded. 
( atesby, w'lth that strange power of fasf'ination which he exer- 
cised over all with whom he came in contact, .soon pul an end 

' It in tin* Ijcginniiiij 'if Lent. Couf, of T. Wiij^Jer, Nov. 23, 
pouuu'y Plot Pi'ok. This collceiion, kept apart amongst the Slate J^apers, 
will hereafter bo designaied as O’. P. /i\ In 1604 Ash Wednesclay fcU 
liio 2isi uf i'tbruary, the ilay before the Ksuc of the proclamation. . 
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to his hesitation. Winter did not leave him until he had given 
him a promise to risk his life in this or in any oilier design 
upon which his cousin might determine. 

It was probably in deference to Winter's scruples that 
Catesby^consented to his going over to Flanders, in order to 
obtain an interview with the Constable of Castile, 

Winter sent ^ , 1 1 

into who then was on his way to Pmgland to take part m 

the negotiations for peace. lie was to attempt to 
secure his intervention with the King on behalf of the English 
Catholics. If he W'as unsuccessful — and it is plain that Cateshy 
had no great hopes from that quarter —Winter was to engage 
the services of an Englishman who was then in Flanders, and 
whose known character for courage and skill were such as to 
make him a desirable acquisition to the plotters. This English- 
man was Guido Fawkes. 

Winter left England early in Ajiril.’ He obtained nothing 
but vague promises from the Constable ; and from all that he 
heard, he came to the conclusion that Vmt little re- 
liance could be placed upon the Spanish (hjvernmet\t. 
Tow^ards the end of the month he returned, bringing Fawkes 
with him, who had agreed to come, on the general information 
vvinicr sonic (Icsigii had been formed of which he was 

viwlccsto hereafter to learn the particulars. Soon after \\’inter’s 
EiigKind. return, Percy, w'ho seems not to have been acquainted 
before with the particulars of (Jate.sby s scheme, a]>peared 
^ . amongst the four consT»irators. His wards lie 

AcCC‘:s»lOn of ^ -lit 

Perc^j'to entered the room m which they were sitting were, 
le p o . always, gentlemen, talk, and ne\er do any- 

thing?” Cateshy took him aside and iiropo.scd that they 
should all join in taking an oath of secrecy before he disclosed 
its particulars. For this purpose, these live men met slioitly 
afterwards in a house behind vSt. Clements, where they 
‘‘Jvvore to keep any secrets which might be confided 
->«cmy. to them. They then went into anotlier room in the 
same house, where they found Gerard, a Jesuit ])nest ; * from 

’ About Easter, which fell on the Sih of April. Exam, of 
Nov. 8, i<io5, < 7 . r, B, 

- Fawkes's Exam. Nov. 9, 1605, G, P. 8 , 


April. 
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whose hands, having first heard mass, they received the* Sacra- 
ment as' an additional confirmation of their oath. He was, 
however, as there can be little doubt, left in ignorance ‘ of the 
]>lot. As soon a.'i they were again alone, Percy and Fawkes 
were made acquainted with the proposed scheme. ^ It was 
May- ‘'Agreed that a building abutting upon the Parliament 
A House .should be hired by Percy. Fawkes who, from 

his long absenc e from England was not in danger of 
being recognised, assumc<i the character of IVrcy s servant, and 
took (he name of John Johnson. The agreement for the lease 
of the house was sii;ned on May 2.4. 

Shouly after the j»rorogaiion, the five plotters separated and 
went into tlie < ountry, haMiig first agreed to meet in London at 
Mi< h.ielinas. h was then understoo<l that Parliament would 
is^^.‘nible in I’cbriiary 1605, and the conspirators calculated that 
[* ,1, this woukl give them am[)}e time for their {>repa rations. 

1 )unnu these months of waiting the position of the 
^ ('al]u)lu's w.is r.ipidly deteriorating. In July the 

King had given his consent to the new' Recusancy Act. In 
August It was ]>ut in Ton e bv some of the judges. In the be- 
ginning (>f September the commission was issued for the banish- 
ment of tile ])riests. Wdien, therefote, the ('onspirators returned 
to IvOndon in the autumn, tlu‘ir /ealwas not likely to be blunted, 
.md the imposition of iht: fines on the wealthy Catholic.s in 
November must liave seeincd to them to fill ii]) the measure of 
Janies s guilt. In order to hav(‘ a second place in which to 
( ollc< t the ne( ('ssary matoriais, they hire<i the house at f.ambcth 
m whi< h (\Ucsby usually lodged. 'Hiev gave it into the charge 
o[ Robert Kc\a s/ a gentleman wlu; had been living at the house 

' I vshd <]i<virnst the cvi«!tnro of Fnwkcs, of Winter, an<l of Gciiud 
hi’iocli in hi>) autohiograj)hy. ni.'iy ^jivc weight to Gerard’s «:tatenient, that 
he never knew of flie plot till it w.^s publicly known, as this statement wa*? 
lunde to llie kertor of tlie Knglisl) C’oIIc'gcat Rome in cf>nscf|iicncc of an 
order from tlie ( h neral of the .''onety upon his obedience.'- Fitzherl>ert to 
Smith, >farch 15, 1631 ; Morris Comiifion of Catholia, ccxlv. 

Keyes’s examination, Kov. 30, C, P, R, He there says that he was 
informed a little before Midsummer. 
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of Ix>ra Mordaunt, at Turvey in Bedfordshire, where his wife 
had the charge of the education of the children. He, too, was 
infornted of the plot, and sworn to secrecy. When the time 
for commencing operations arrived, Fawkes was sent to London 
to examijie the ground. He found that the house which Percy 
had taken had been selected by the Commissioners for the 
Union as the place in which their meetings should be held. 
This unexpected obstacle delayed the progress of the scheme 
till December 11. As soon as the conspirators obtained access 
Pec. II. to the house they commenced their labours, and by 
Christmas Eve they succeeded in removing the oh- 
ininc. Stacies w^hich separated them from the lower part of 
the w'all of the Parliament House. 

As wras natural, they often talked over their plans during 
the intervals of ^York. They sincerely hoped that Prince H[enr\’, 
Plans of the King’s eldest son, might l)c with his father at the 

conspirators, opening of the session, in winch case ho would be in- 
volved in a common destruction with him. Percy, who was now' 
a gentleman pensioner, and, as such, had act ess to the Court, 
j)romised to secure the person of Prince (diaries, who had re- 
cently been created Duke of York. The Princess Eli/nbcth — 
with the exception of an infant princess, the only other child of 
the King— was being brought up in the l^imily of Lord Hanng- 
ton, at Combe Abbey, in the neighbourhood of Coventry, and 
she was conse(]UentIy within reach of the residence of Catesby's 
mother, at Ashby St. Legers, in Northamptonshire. 'I’his would 
make it comparatively easy to obtain possession of tlie child. 
With this advantage, and with a little money and a few horses, 
these sanguine dreamers fancied that they would have the 
whole of England at their feet. 

Whilst they were still working at tlic wall, news was brought 
to them that Parliament was prorogued till October. U})on 
Robert determined to give themselves a little rest. 

Winter and During ihis inlerv'al C^atesby wont to Oxftwd, and 
infirmJTuf sCHt for Winter’s elder brother, Robert, and for Jolm 
tbepiot. (jj-anl*; who had married a sister of the Winters.^ 

' Examination of K. Winter, Nov, 30, 1605, C, P, B, Fxarninaiiuu 
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Robert Winter’s house at Huddington, and Grant’s hbuse at 
Norbrook, in Warwickshire, were admirably suited for the 
carrying out of their future operations. After swearing them to 
hccrecy, c:ate.'^by told tliem what he was <luing. Winter made 
several objections, hut Calcsbys irresistible powers of persuasion 
were again brought into exercise, and Winter left him saying 
that It was a dangerous matter, but for his oath's sake, and for 
the love that he l^ore to his c ousin, he would not reveal it. 
P Ikucs Catesby’s servant, had been already admitted 

ti... i.htiri.. the secret. His nu.ster, seeing that he wus evi- 
deiulv su^pi( K)u^ of what lie heard and savv, thought it prudent 



K. Winter to the* horUs Commit' 


of J. (iinni, 17^ lOcv), O. /'. />. 

ooiu‘u, Jam. 21, iCoO, (/./»/»’, 

' Id Ids I xainid.i*um (Dc<-. 4, f- y ,,,4^ 
K'l.l about a foUdiKb.l lf,s Dun a twcIvcTuo.ith !HJo. ' 
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faithful confederate. They sent for the gunpowder which was 
stored at Lambeth, and were thereby enabled to release Keyes 
ffom*his duty of watching it, and to employ him in digging at 
the wall In spite of all difficulties, they wwked on for another 
fortnj^. It was not an easy task, getting through nine feet of 
wall. Besides their other difficulties, the water flowed in and 
hindered them in their work. About the middle of the month 
they again desisted from their labour. 

Two or three weeks later they prepared for another effort. 
One day as they were working, a rustling sound was heard. 

Terrified lest their proceedings had been discovered, 
they sent Fawkes to find out the cause of the noise. 
He returned with the intelligence that it proceeded 
from a Mrs. Bright, who was selling oft* her stock 
of coals in an adjoining cellar. This cellar, as they 
found, ran under the Parliament House, so that it would he 
exactly suited for their object. Mrs. Bright agreed to sell the 
lease to them. This lease she held from a mai'i named \Vhyn- 
niard, who wa.s also the landlord of Percy’s house. Percy told 
him that he required additional accommodation for his coals, 
a.s he intended to bring his wife to I^ondon. 

Their work being thus lightened, they proceeded to open a 
door betw^een the house and the cellar,* through which Fawkes 
carried the twenty barrels of powder which had been brought 
from Lambeth. He placed upon the barrels sc\oraI bar.^ of 
iron, in order to increase the effect of the e-\j)Iosion. The whole 
was covered over Avith a thousand billets of wood and five 
hundred faggots. As soon as this was done, they all dis- 
persed till October, when they expected that Parliament would 
meet. 

During the course of the summer, the growing discontent of 
the Catholics may be traced by the renewal of the informations 
jtuie. which from time to time reached the Government of 
SnonrST® suppressed dissatisfaction which here and there 
Catholics, came to the surface. Men went about with wild talk 
of insurrections* and revolutions, and predicted to their Protes- 

' Examination of Fawkes, Nov. 5 and 6, 1605, G, I\ JL 
VOL. I. R 
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tant neighbours the near n])pronrh of the day when blooc^would 
again flow for the cause of Holy (’hurch,^ Amongst the Welsh 
mountains Catholic' j^riests preached to large congregattons,* 
In Herefordshire, the Sheriff came into actual collision with 
a body of (\rtholics, who were especially numerous jn that 
county.^ In August and vSeptember, in spite of the King’s 
charge, three laymen were ex'ceuted for attempting to convert 
their neighbours.* 

Mennwlule the c onspirators had not been idle. When they 
left Londc.m in the sjiring, Fawkes was sent over to Flanders, 
Prouv^iin.-. ^\here he imparted the ]9lc)t to the Jesuit Owen, who 
Mt k.onUv, ‘seemed well jileased with the business.’* He ad- 
vised him uni to acijuaint Sir William .Stanley with the ron- 
spirac'v, but promised that as soon as it had taken effect, he 
w'cjuld inform him of all the ])articulnrs, and would engage his 
assistvince in the insurrection which was expected to break out 
in hjigland. Imwkes returned to London about the end of 
August. 

At this time, Lord Arundel of Wardour, a Catholic noble- 
man, who had seen much service on the Continent, was levying 
body of men in Lngland for the service of the 
( aic.i.y. Arc Inluke. In forwarding this object, Catesby was 
partic iilarl) busy. He contrived that several of the officers 
should be aj)j)omted Irom amongst Iiis friends,® and entered 
into ;in understanding with them that they should be ready to 
return to iMigland whenever tlie Catholii cause reejuired their 
September, he sent a certain Sir Ed- 
mund lla)n]iam on a mission to the Pope. It is 
doubt All how lar the jiarticiilars c^f the plot were revealed to 
him. Ho was to be on the spot, in order that, as soon as the 

nyjK.'.itif)!!', us to seditious -.pecches iillcircd by John Parker, Aug. 31, 
1605, .V. /\ [hwi. \v. 43. 

* P.irberijii to Vnlcnti, .Sept. Roman Transcripts, R, 0. 

Aidtop of iroic'fonl to S-ilislmry, June 22, 1605, S, P Dom. xiv. $3. 

‘ ( hrdlonfi’s Missionary Priests. 

** T. Winter’s Confession, Nov. 23, G* P. /?, 

‘ Jardine, 61, from OrccnwTiy's Mts, Compare Birch’s HUioricat 
Viao, p. 251, 
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news arrived at Rome of the destruction of the tyrants, he 
might win the Pope over to second the further efforts of the 
The thJee coHspirators. Of the three priests who were after- 
priests. wards inculpated, Gerard may ])erha[)s have been 
aware that some scheme of unusual importance was on hand, 
though there is strong reason to believe that he was not made 
acquainted with the particulars.* Green way both knew of the 
plot and favoured its execution ; whilst Garnet, the Superior of 
the Jesuits in England, had been acquainted with it at least 
as early as in July by Greenly in confession. He always de- 
nied that he looked upon t* project otherwise than with the 
utmost abhorrence ; but circumstantial evidence leaves but 
little doubt that his feelings were not (juite so strongly expressed 
as he after\vards represented them, and perhaps imagined them 
to have been.^ 

In ScjHember, Winter and Fawkes were busy bringing in 
fresh barrels of powder, to replace any which might have been 
Parliament spoilcd by the dam\).* 1'owards the end of the 
thrjthof month, they heard that Parliament was ngain pro- 
Novcniher. fogucd to Novcmber 5, u])on wliich they both re- 
turned to the country for a few weeks. 

Whilst they were in London, circumstances occurred which 
eventually ruined the whole undertaking. As long as the only 
question had been the selection of men fit to take part in the 
plot, Catesby’s discretion had been suffic ient to guide him to 
Want of persons ; but for the execution ot their further 

money, designs money was reejuisite as well as men, and 
money was now running short with the consj)irators. 'Fo en- 
gage a wealthy man in the plot was as dangerous as it would 
have been to engage a very pour man. From the existing 
system of fines the poor suffered nothing, because they had 
nothing to lose ; the rich suffered little because they could 
afford to pay. Nevertheless it was a risk which must be run. 
Without horses and arms and ready money no insurrection 

' See p. 238. ^ 

* The question of Garnet’s complicity will be discussed when his trial 
comes under ireview. 

• Examihalion of Fawkes, Nov, 8, 1605, G. P. B, 
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had a chance of success, and for these reciiiisites the pO(!kets of 
the conspirators were unable to suf)i)ly the necessary funds. 
In the course of September, Vcrcy met Catesby at Bath, where 
the two friends disc ussed the difficult 'question together.' It 
was at last do<:ided that C:alcsby should be intrusted with the 
selection of persons to whom he might confide the secret His 
choice fell u])ou three men, two of them, wSir Everard Ihgby and 
Ambrose Rokewood, were very >oung ; it was perhaps hoped 
that their >outh would rentier them sufficiently enthusiastic to 
set aside laiidential ( onsideralions. The third, Francis Tresham, 
was indeed older, but liis wealth dWered a powerful inducement 
to men with whom money was an object ; and his participation 
in |}revi()iis intrigues gave some guarantee that he would not 
be unwilling to engage in tlie present design.’-^ 

Ambrose Rokewood, of Coldham Hall, in Suffolk, had long 
been an intimate friend and an anUml admirer of Catesby. At 
Arnino-c expressed some reliu lance to take part in the 

I' plot, because lie feared that it would be impossible 

t(3 save those (latholic I’eers wlio would be prOvSent at the 
opening of the session, ('ated)) told him that a trii’k would be 
put U[)on them, so that he need lene rn) fears on that score. 
R(;kcwr)od llien said that ‘it was a matter of conscience to take 
away so mu( h l)l(jod.’ (^atesby assured him that he had been 
resolved by good aiilhority that the deed was lawful, even if 
some inno( enl men sliouhl l(;se their lives together with the 
guilty. LjHin this Rokewood gave uj) his scruples. In order 
to be at haiul wlien he was wanted in November, he took a 
house at Clupton, m A\’ar\\u kshirc."* 

Early in ()ctol)ei,'’ ( atoby was residing with Digby in the 

^ T. Winler\ C’onEs>!«)n, Nov. 23. 1605, ( 7 . F, 

" According In J.irtlinc, p. 02 66, I^igby was twenty-four, and Roke* 
wood twenty-seven. Wood make*'. Trcsliain about thirty-eight. Atk* 0,r, 
Bliss, i. 755. ^ 

^ Kxaminali'jn of Kokewood, Dor. 2, 1605, G, F, B. 

^ Jvxamination of K. W ilson, Ni>v. 7, 1606. lie says the leai^e wa.s 
asked fur alxait ten day.s before Miehacimas. 

* Alxnil Michaelma'. (Exainin.ition of Sir E. Digby, Nov. 19, S. F. 
Fom. xvi. 94). About a week after Michaelmas (Examination of Sir K. 
Digby, Dec. 2, ( 7 . F. A’.). 
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neighbourhood of Wellingborough. After raising some objec- 
Sir EvisrarU tions, Digby too yielded to the fascination, and threw 
JOigby. himself headlong into the plot.* A suitable house 
was procured for his temporary residence at Coughton, in 
Warwickshire, a place lying on the borders of Worcestershire. 
What was still more to the purpo.se, he oifered 1,500/. for the 
good of the cause. 

The last person to whom the secret was revealed was 
Tresham, who had, upon the death of his father in September, 
Francis inherited the csta^ of Rushton, not far from Kettcr 
Trcfihain. ^ cousin of Catcsby and the Winters, 

and had taken part with them in Essex’s rebellion, as \\ell 
as in the negotiations with Spain shortly before the Quecn^s 
death. 

There were now thirteen j)ersons who were intrusted with 
all the details of the scheme. Hut it was also necessary to take 
„ some measures in order that a large number of mal* 

Preparations .11 1 .... 

fur the in^ contents might be ready to join the insurrection on the 
first news from London. Accordingly, it was j^ro- 
jKXsed that Digby should hold a great hunting match at Dun- 
church on the day of the meeting of Parliament, to which a 
large company of the Catholic gentry of the Midland counties 
vrere to be invited. If Prince Charles escaped the fate pre- 
pared for his family, Percy was to snatch up the child, and to 
rush with him in bis arms to Worcestershire. As soon as the 
news arrived that the expilosion had succeeded, the gentlemen 
who had come to the hunt were to be urged to seize tlie Princess 
Elizabeth, who was at Combe Abbey, within an easy ride of 
eight miles. Either she or Prince C'harles was to be proclaimed 
as the new Sovereign, the nation was to be won over by the an- 
nouncement of popular measures, and the Protestant Church 
would be at the feet of the conspirators. 

In the midst of all the.se sanguine anticipations one difficulty 
presented itself, how were the Catholic Lords to bo prevented 
from attending the opening of Parliament? 'fhis dilficulty 
had long been felt by Calesby and his companions, but it jire- 

* See his letters in the Appendix to the Bishop of Lincoln's Gunponhier 

Plot^ 1679. 
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scntcd itself with increased force as the moment for action 
approached, 'Fherc were those among the conspirator^ who 
rhe OiiKo- ''tjrc connected by special tics with some of the Peers; 
multTc^ Percy was in tlie ser\'ice of his kinsman, the Earl of 
warned. Northumt)erland \ Lord Mordaunt had intrflftsted his 
children to the charge of Keyes s wife ; Lord Stourton and Lord 
Monteagle had both married sisters of Tre.sham. It w^ould be 
imposbihle for any C^atholie to regard with complacency any act 
which would involve in ruin Lord Montague, who had dared to 
stand forth as the champion of his religion in the House of 
Lords, or the young Karl of Arundel, the bOn of that Earl who 
was honouied above all the Catholic martyrs of the reign of 
Kli/abeth, and who had by Jame.s s favour been lately restored 
^ to his father s honours. Many were the appeals which 

Octohcf. ' , . 

had been made to C atesby, who was the guiding spirit 
of the plot. Sometimes he answered that the nobility were but 
‘atheists, fools, and (owards ’ ; at other moments he assured his 
friends tliat means should be taken to warn them. He had a 
sc heme for sending some one to inflict a slight wound on Lord 
Arundel, so as to in('apa< itule him from leaving his house. It is 
probable that man)' of the Catholic Peers received hints to absent 
them.se] ves from the opening of the session. But such w'arn- 
ings could not safely lie given to all. Catesby was w'armly 
attathed io the Earl of Rutlan<l, ‘but it seemed then he was 
contented t(; let liim go.’ Even Catholic peere.sses W'ho came 
merely to enjoy the sjiectacle must be sat'nficedjthough not with- 
out ( omjHinction. Mr. (atesby, accordingtoCdarnet's statement, 

‘ iould not find in his heart u> go to see the Lady Derby or the 
Lady Strange at their houses, though he loved them above all 
others ; because it [iitied liim to think that they must all die.’^ 
Among the phjtierb was one w’ho had never entered heart 
and soul into the matter. 'rre.shaiii had, by his fathePs death, 
j reshnm lately siicc ecdcd to a large family property, and the 

u.ivn.. temper of a man who has just entered into the en- 

joyment of considerable wealth is by no means jikely to fit him 
for a conspirator. (Jatesby’s .sagacity had here deserted him. 


‘ (Jarnel’s Examinalu.n, March lo, 1606, Hatfield MSS, 1 10, fol 35. 
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or had perhaps been overpowered by his eagerness to share in 
Tre^ham^s ready money. If we arc to believe Trc.^hain him- 
self,* he at once remonstrated with his cousin, and reminded 
him that even if they succeeded they would be exposed to the 
fury of>the enraged nation. He pointed out to him that when 
the organization of the Government was destroyed, the country 
would fall into the hands of the Protestant clergy, who would 
form the only organized body remaining in existence. He ap- 
I^ears to have given ^vay at last, and to have promised to give 
2,000/. to the cause. 

Tresham pleaded strongly for his brother-in-law, Lord Mon- 
teagle, and when hd found that the other conspirators were 
Tresham unwilliiig lo risk their Uvcs by giving him warning, he 
determbes probably formcd the determination to take the matter 
WiiMont- into his own hands. He told them that it would be 
necessary for him to go down into Northam[)tonshirc, 
in order to collect the money which they recpiired, and he made 
an appointment with Winter to meet him as he [)assed tlirough 
Barnet on his return, on October 28 or 29. 

On the 25th, and perhaps on the 26th, he was still in 
London. On one of those days, Winter came to him at his 
lodgings in Clerken well, and obtained 100/. fromhim.'^ Shortly 
afterwards he was on his way to Riishton. 

On the 26th, l.ord Monteagle ordered a sujiper to be pre- 
pared at his house at Hoxton, although he had not been there 
for more than t>velvc months.^ He was a man who had been 

* Declaration of Trcsliam, Nov. 13, 1605, S, I\ Dom. xvi. 63, 

* This fact, which L distinctly slated by Winter (ICxam. Nov. 25, 
1605, G. I\ seems tt> have l)een overlooked l)y Mr. Jardinc. It 
strengthens the evidence itgainst Tresham, as il show's that he must have 
Ijccn in London within twenty-four hours of the delivery of the letter, if 
he was not there on the very day. It is suspicious that while Tresham 
gave rather a minute account of his proceedings, and mentioned a later 
occasion on which Winter came to him for money, be never spoke of this 
visit in his examinations, as if he had been unwilling to have it known 
that he was in jA>mlon at the time. 

* Greenway’s MS, in Tierney^s DaiJ. iv. 50. The King's History of 
the Gunpowder Plot, State Trials^ ii. 195. Account of the plot ilrawn up 
by Munck, and corrected by Salisbmy, G. P. /?., Nov. 7, 1605, 
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closely connected with some of the principal conspirators. He 
was himself a Catholic. He had been engaged in Essex^^ rebel- 
lion, and he had shared in promoting Winter’s journey 
to Spam.^ It has been siis]iected that even at that 
time he furnished information to the Government, However 
this may have been, on the accession of James he gave his 
whole support to the new King. His advances w^ere accepted, 
and he v\as admitted to high favour at Court.^ 

As he was sitting down to supper, one of his footmen came 
in, bringing witli him a letter which he had been requested to 
A icutr give to his master by a man whose features he had 
^^veii unable to distinguish in die dark winter night. 

I A\lontcagle took the letter, and as soon as he 
had glanced over it, handed it to Ward, one of the gentlemen 
in his service, requesting him to read it. 'I'he letter was anony- 
mous, and laii as follows : — 

M) lord, out of the love I hear to some of your friends, I 
have a <aic of )our j)rcservatiun. 'I'herefure I would advise 
yon, as }ou tender your life, to devise some excuse to shift of 
your attendance at this Parliamcnr ; for (Kxl and rfian hath 
coiK Hired to punish tlie wu'kedness of this lime. And think 
not slightly of tin's adveilisemeru, Init retire yourself into your 
eoiintry, where you may expect the event in safety, for though 
there lie no aiijiearanc'e of any stir, jel I say they shall receive 
a terrible blow this Parliameru, and yet they shall not see who 
hurts them. I his counsel is not to be contemned, because it 
may do )oii good, and can do )ou no harm, for the danger is 


« Kx.inn’nnlion Trcslmm, Nov. 29, 1O05, G, P. B. NotC by T. 
VVinUr, N(.v. 25, 1605, 6. P. Ji, In the calemlar, this note is said to 
reft^r tu a ‘ relative to the plot,’ ami ii is appended to an exami- 

nation ()1 Wihior of iho same date, relating to the Gunpowder TJot. This 
must l)c a mistake, though both papers arc endorsed in the same hand- 
writing, ‘25 9'*" 1605. The Kxamination of WinterP The two papers 
themselves are not in the same h.md writing, and the note evidently 
relates to the S|unis]i plot uf 1602. It must refer, not to ^anything in the 
( xainination ^^hich is extant, Imt to a message in another which has been 
lost, and which was mentioned by Trcsham in his examinaliott of Nov. 29. 
* yardhtCy p. 80. 
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past as soon as you have burnt the letter : and I hoi)e God will 
give you the grace to make good use of it, to whose holy protec- 
tion I commend you.” ‘ 

Monteagle at once set out for Whitehall, to communicate 
the to the Government. On his arrival he found 

He takes it Salisbury, just ready to sit down to supper in cum- 
pany with Nottingham, Suffolk, Worcester, and 
Northampton. Monteagle immediately drew him 
aside into another room, and j)ut the letter into his hands. 
Although vague rumours had already reached Salisbur}^'s ears 
that some danger was in agitation amongst live Catholics, he 
was at first inclined to think lightly of the matter;'^ but being 
well aware of their discontented state, he determined to 
make further inquiries. Accordingly, he called Suffolk from 
the next room and put the letter before him. As they rc-pe- 
nised the paper, it occurred to them that it might probably refer 
to some attempt at mischief by moans of gunpowder. Upon 
this Suffolk, to whom, as I.urd Chamberlain, all the buildings 
in and around the Parliament House were well known, remem- 
bered that the cellar under the house would be a suitable place 
for the execution of a design of this kind. As soon as Monl- 
eagle had left them, they imparted the discovery to the other 
three lords, who agreed that it would be i>roj)er to searc h the 
cellar before the beginning of the session, but advised that the 
search .should be delayed as long as j^ossible, jn order that the 
conspirators might not be sc:ared before, their plot wa.^ fully 
ripe. 

On the 3i.st, the King, who had been absent at Royston, 
Oct. 3u returned to l.undon, but it was not till Sunday, 
murnjffom November 3, that the letter was shown to him. He 
i<oy.stoii, at once, if we are to believe the narrative drawn up 
under Salisbury’s inspection, came to the same conclusion 
•as that which had been come to by his ministers.^ By 

* The original is in the < 7 . P, B. There is a copy with all the 
peculiarities of si^eljing in Jardine^ p. 82. 

* SalLsbury to Cornwallis, Nov. 9, 1605, irimv, ii. 171, compared 
with Munck*,s account, which .agrees with it in all ini}H)rtant ]\irticulnis. 

* James, as is well known, took a pleasure in iiJlowing it to l>e believed 
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his direction, Suffolk, in execution of his office as Lord 
^ Chamberlain, proceeded about three o^clogk on 
and orders tlic aftcmoon of the following day to go round the 
madcl' Parliament House and the adjoining buildings. In 
this search he was accompanied by Monteagie, who 
had joined him at his own reejuest. Suffolk, like 
the rest of the Councillors, had no very strong belief in 
the reality of the i)lot, and was under great apjirehensions lest 
he should become an object of general ridicule, if the gun- 
powder for which he was looking [proved to be without any 
real existence. He therefore gave out that he was come to 
look for some stuff of the King’s w'hicli was in Whyaniard^s 
kee[jing, and, finding that Whynniard had let his cellar to 
a stranger, he contented himself with looking into it without 
entering. Seeing the piles of coals and faggots, he asked 
to whom they belonged. Fawkes, who had ojiened the 
dour to him, said that they belonged to Mr. Thomas Percy, 
one of Ills Majesty’s (ientlcnien Pensioners. Upon hearing 
Percy’s name, Suffolk susjiccted that there was more truth in 
the story than he had previously supjiosed. Montcagle, pro- 
bably wislimg to sliield Tresham, and hoping to put the 


Government on a wiong scent, suggested that Percy might have 
sent the letter. Ujion receiving Suflblk’s report of what he had 
seen, the King ordered that further search should be made, 
still under the pretem e of looking for the stuff w'hich w\i.s- 
missing. 

'Fherc was no lime to be lost, as llie session was to com- 
mence on the following morning. About eleven at night, Sir 
f)U. ,nc»y I'homas Knyvett went down to the cellar. At the 
door he was met by Ivawkes. He stopped him, and 


of lilt* 
powder hy 
Kny\<itC 


caretully removing the coals and wood, he came to 
the barrels of gunpowder. Fawkes saw^ at once that the game 
\N\as up. He made no attempt to excuse himself, but confe.s.scd 


that hf* harl made tlic discovery himself. It was not a very <lifticuU one to- 
make, and the courtiers probably were discreet enovgh to hold their 
Umgues as to the fact that they had anticipated his concUisions. On the 
other hand, it was certainly absurd to found the inference on the words 
‘ the danger is past as soon as you have burnt the letter,’ 
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that he had intended to blow up the King and the two Houses 
on the following morning. Upon this he was bound hand and 
foot, and taken to Salisbury's lodgings. Such of the Council as 
could be reached at that late hour were summoned to the King's 
bedchiifuber. James's first thought on hearing of the discovery 
was to offer thanks to God for his deliverance. He then 
directed that the Ixjrd Mayor should be ordered to set a watch 
for the prevention of any outbreak, and that the prisoner should 
be carefully guarded, in order to hinder any attempt at self- 
destruction. 

A question has often been raised, whether the letter received 
by Montcagle was, in reality, the first intimation given to him. 
T ,h m That the writer of the letter was d resham there can 
the writer of bc HO reasonable doubt. ‘ The character of Tresham, 
the letter. the suspicioHS of his confederates, his own account 
of his proceedings, all point to him as the betrayer of the secret. 
If any doubt still remained, there is the additional evidence in 
the confidence which was after his death c':{)ressed by his 
friends, that if he had survived the disease of which he died, 
he would have been safe from all fear of the consetiuences of 
the crime with which he was charged.'"' This confidence they 
could only have derived from himself, and it could only have 
been founded upon one ground. 

'Fo say the least of it, it is high!) j^robable that Monteagle 
expected the letter on the evening of the 26th. He came out 
unexpectedly to suj) at Ho\ton, where he had not 
arranifement been for Upwards of a twelvemonth. If there had 

K0ru.«MTi Kim * 

been no communication between him and the writer 
of the letter, how could the bearer of it know that he 
would find one of Montoagle's footmen at so unlikely a spot ? 


Probable 
arranifejr 
between him 
and Mont- 
eagle. 


* The whole argument is clearly given in Jardim^y l>p. 83-90. The 
evidence seems to warrant a stronger conclusion than that to which Mr. 
Jardine arrived. It is plain, however, that no doubt remained in his own 
mind. 

* Waad to Salisbury, Dec. 23, 1605, .S'. /’. Dom, xvii. 56. “ His 

friends were marvellou.s confident if he had escapc<l this sickness, nnd 
have delivered out words in this place, that they feared not the coui-se of 
justice.” 
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Why, too, should Monteagle, instead of reading the lettet him- 
self, have given it to Ward to read aloud ? BesideSf if Tsmsjham 
had calculated upon the letter alone to deter hiS bimtber^indaiV’ 
from going down to the House, he would surely >ave written it 
in plainer terms. ^ 

The probability is that Tresham, finding that fee could not 
persuade Catesby to give a sufficiently distinct warning to 
Monteagle, sought an interview with him himselfi If the object 
which they both had before them was to frustrate die whole 
scheme in such a manner as to allow the conspirators themselves 
to escape, it is imjiossible to imagine a more satisfactory con- 
trivance. The information given was just enough to itel die 
Government upon [)reventive measures, but not enough to 
enable them to seize the culprits. By giving the letter to 
Ward, Monteagle conveyed the intelligence to a man who was 
likely to warn the conspirators of the discovery of their schemes; 
Ward being Winter’s friend, would be certain to inform him of 
what had happened.^ There could be little doubt that, upon 
receipt of this intelligence, they w'ould take to flight. ^ 

* The groatii part uf this argument is abridged from Mr. Jardlllc’s, to 
which there is scarcely anything to Ix* ad<lcd, pp. 90-93. 

* The excited feelings under which the letter was written, and tlic 
desire to keep the middle ground between telling too little and tellh^too 
much, may account for the obscurity of its style. Besides holding that 
Monteagle was acquainted with Tresham’s intention of writing thc letter, 
Mr. Jardinc adopt*, fircen way’s opinion that the Govemment, ot At least 
.Salisbury, was acipiainted with the mana*uvre. ** Many ccmtideratttms,” 
he says, “ lend to con him the opinion expressed by Greeaway In hi$ nar- 
rative, tliat the jiarticulars of the plot had been fully revealed to lord 
Salisbury by Mimtcagle, who was supposed by Greenway and the etm* 
spirators to have received a direct cumnjumcatiott from Tre$ham, and 
that the letter was a mere contrivance of the Govern^neiU tO con^^ 
means by which their information had really been 

xxix. loi). 

In this theory I am unable to concur. The atgutnents by wWch h: i# 
supported seern to me to be weak, and ther^ are difficulties id thc way of 
its reception which appear to lx; insuperable. 

Mr. Jardine’s first argument is that Monteagle *WC<dv«d Jdo/# ''j>er 
annum for his life and 200/. in fee farm tents,* wMdh; he 
extravagant over-payment, < ui^n thc supposition thht the setvfcM^'hd‘ 
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Paft of this scheme was successful. Either by arrangement, 
or in consequence of his own friendship for Winter, Ward only 
^ waited till the next day to slip round to his lodgings 
^ knew. On the following 

foS! " momijhg Winter went out to White Webbs, a house 
^hSxM in i^di^eid Chase, where Catesby was to be found, 
passed. entreated him to give up the enterprise, and to 

leave the country. Catesby received the news with astonishing 


readdeitd was delivering to the Council an obscure anonymous letter, 
which he did not understand.’ (End. p. 100.) 

Stnely^ if the letter really was the means of discovering the plot, we 
can understand that the Government would not have scanned very closely 
the nature of the means by which they had been saved. Besides, there 
were additional reasons for valuing Monteaglc’s services highly. It soon 
became probable that several other Catholics had received similar warnings, 
more or less obscure, and of all these not one, except Monteagle, had 
mentioned the matter to the Council. 

Another argument used by Mr. Jardine, though he acknowledges that 
it Is not entitled to much weight, is, that Monteagle was one of the Com- 
misslcmeis for proroguing Parliament on October 3, though he had not 
previously &en employed on similar occasions. He thinks it probable 
that James and his Council wished to secure the Commissioners from 
being blown up on that occasion, by exposing a relative of some of the 
conspirators to danger, 

Jn the first place the conspirators wanted to blow up the King and 
the Parliament, and were not likely to stoop to such small game as Haifa 
dosen Privy Councillors ; in the second plac<* it is admitted that whatever 
Monteagle knew, he learned from Tresham. But Tresham himself knew 
nothing of the plot till eleven days after the prorogation. 

only really important argument is drawn from the conduct of the 
Government towards Tresham. On November 7 questions were put to 
Fawkes In which the names of certain persons were proposed to him, and 
he was naked whether they shared in the plot. Among these Tresham’s 
name occurs. • Yet, though a proclamation was issued on that very day 
agninst the others, Tresham’s name is not mentioned in it ’ (Jardine, JVdr* 
ratwtf p. lao). On the 9th, Fawkes expressly* mentioned him as an 
5 yet, althous^ he could have been arrested at any moment, he 
was not brought before the Council for examination till the 12th. 

This certninV weight to Mr. Jardine’s thcor)% that 

the Government wanted to spare him, if there were not very strong reasons 
which make ns se^ for an explaim^n in another direction. In the first 
plaec^ Suffolk's behaviour on the 4th looks like that of a man who knew 
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coolness. He decided to wait till the 30th, when Fawkfis, who 
was in the country, was e.xpected to join them. They would 

then send him to examine the cellar, and they would be guided 

/ 

nothing more of the plot thn.n what wss on the fhee of the Ictteif* fiut if it 
is said that Salisbury alone was hehiod the scenes, it remains lo^ shown 
what conceivable motives he can have had for the part which he is sup- 
]>osod to have acttMl. Can it he suiiposerl that Tresham brought him in- 
formation which was so scanty that he was unable to seize the conspirator^ 
before their (light fnmi I/mdon? This information, too, must have been 
uf such a character that, although Salisbur>^ was able to issue a prodama- 
tion for tlie apprcliension of Vcicy on the 5th, he was unable to name any 
of the other con^juratoih till the 7th. If Tresham had really comc with 
Mich a lame slcay ns it is necessary to suppose if he really saw Salisbury 
before the 26ih of October he would immediately have been sent to the 
Tower, and juohably i<4rture<l till he consented to reveal the names of 
his accomplices. It is ydain that, with the exception of the namesof Percy 
and Fawkes, not a .single name was known to the Government till the 
7th. And >el, it is for this that Tre.sham was to be so highly favoured. 
It is i»bvi(nis that whoever inwnted the .scheme of the letter tUd so with a 
\icw to the escape of the <'< inspirators. Salisbury was accused by his con- 
temporaries of inventing the whole plot, with a view to gain favour by his 
supposed cleverness in detecting it. Absurd as this charg^ was, it is 
h»\rtlly inure aiisunl than a theory which makes him to be ihc inventor i.>f a 
scheme winch was a<imirabJy a<kiptcd to enable the con.spirators to cscajie, 
and Ijy which he did not even succeed in discovering their nam^. 

(n\ the other hand, the suspicious circumstances are capable of an ex- 
planation. The informalinn of the names inusl have reached the Govern- 
ment on the 7ih, or l.iiti on the 6th. I'erhaps Monteagle gave them up 
when the whole plot had lirokcn down. Perhaps they were learned from 
some Ollier source. 

At first, the < lover nment would be unw'illing to arrest Tresham, as being 
!Mr»iiteag]e*s brotber-in-kuv. lie had not taken flight, and they knew that 
they could have him when they wanted him. When the news came that so 
many of the plotters had been killed, Tresbam*s evidence liecame important, 
and he wa.', accurdingly sent for on the I2th. When he was dead, the 
(iovcrninent may have thought it Ijetter to allow him to be attainted with 
the (jthc rs. They muT.t have suspected that Monteagle knew more of the 
})lot than he ha<l avowed, and they may have thought that to except hts 
brother-in-law frfun the attainder would expose him to suspicion. 

There is in At/i/. A/SS. 19,402, fol. 143, a curious letty of Montcagl«*s» 
written to assure the King of his desire to become a Protestant. It is 
undated, but it would hardly have liecn without reference to the plot> if it 
had been written subse<iuently to 1 605, 
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by his'^repoft Meanwhile, their suspicions naturally turned 
upon Tresham as the traitor. They expected him to pass 
through Barnet at tw^o in the afternoon of the 29th, and it had 
been arranged that Winter should meet him there. Tresham, 
howevej;, shrank from seeing any of his fellow-conspirators, and 
caught eagerly at any plan which would save him from their 
presence even for four-and-twenty hours. He accordingly sent 
to Winter to inform him that he had postponed ^his journey, and 
that be should not pass through Barnet till the 30th. 
He said nothing of the hour at w^hich he was to pass, 
and pushing on got through at eight in the morning, long before 
he was expected. He had not secured immunity for any long 
^ time ; the next day the unhappy man was doomed 
to see the detested face of Winter at his lodgings 
in London. He had come to request his presence at Barnet 
on the following day. Tresham did not dare to refuse. At 
^ the appointed time he went to Barnet, where he 
found Catesby and Winter waiting for him. They at 
once charged him with having written the letter. They in- 
tended, aifit was said, to poniard him at once if he gave room 
for the slightest suspicion.^ He showed, however, so bold a 
face, and sw'ore so positively that he knew nothing of the matter, 


* Declaration of Tresham, Nov. 13, S. P. Dorn. xvi. 33. Confession 
ofT. Winter, Nov, 23, G. I\ B. Jardine, p. 96, from Green- 

way’s MS. 

A Calendar of the proceedings of the‘^e d.iys may be useful : — 

Sat. Oct. 26 Monteagle receives the letter. 

Sun. „ 27 Ward informs Winter. 

Mon. y, 2S Winter informs Catesby. 

Tu. „ 29 

Wed. „ 30 Tresham returns. Fawkes examines the cellar. 

Th, „ 31 Winter summons Tresham, 

Fti. Nov. 1 Meeting of Tresham with Catesby and Winter. 

Sat. „ 2 Winter meets Tresham at Lincoln’s Inn, 

Sun. ,, 3 Meeting behind St. Clement’s. 

Mon. „ 4 Percy goes to Sion. Fawkes taken. 

Tu. ,, 5 Flight of the conspirators. 

Wed. „ * 6 Arrival at Huddington at 2 p.m. 

Th. „ 7 Arrival at Holbeche at* 10 p.m. 

Fri. ,, 8 Capture at Holbeche, 
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that they let him go. He again pressed them to let th^ matter 
droj), at least for the present, and to take refuge in Flanders. 

He found that his entreaties were all in vain. In 
spiratctt^ fart, Fawkes had been sent uf) to London to examine 
their the cellar, and upon his report that he ha^ found 
everything in the state in which he had left it, they 
came to the conclusion tJiat the (jovernmetit had attached no 
weight to IMonteagles representations, and that the conspirators 
would incur no real danger by persisting in their original pJan^ 
On the next day, AMnter was again despatched to Tresham 
for money, and was quieted with 100/. Tresham again pressed 
^ him to fly, and assured him that Salisbury was ac-^ 
quainted with all their secrets, and that he had laid 
everything before the King. Upon hearing this, Winter carried 
the news to Catesby, who was at last shaken by this new intel- 
ligence, and made u]) his mind to fly. Before taking this last , 
step, however, he would confer with Percy, who was expected 
to arrive shortly from the North, where he had been engaged 
in collecting the Earl of Northumberland's rents. 

Accordingly, on the evening of November 3, a irfccting was 
held at the same house behind St. Clement’s in which the 
Nov. 3. original conspirators had taken their oath of secrecy 
Snd St eighteen montlis before. '’J'hose five men now met 
Clement’s, again in the same |>lace. Christopher Wright was 
the only other person [)resent. Upon hearing all that had 
])asscd, IVrcy insisted U])on their continuing steadfast. The 
conspirators could not tear away from their breasts a hope which 
had, by long cherishing, become a part of themselves, and they 
allowed themselves to be persuaded by his earnest entreaties. 
Fawkes, with a rare self-devotion, which, even in .such a cause 
as this, commands our admiration, went down to the cellar and 
occupied his ])Ost as usual. Rokewood and Keyes were also in 
London, but it does not appear whether they were told that the 
plot had been discovered. 

Nov. 4. Monday afternoon Fawkes was still at his post. 

Suffolk and Monteagle had left* him, he may 
his post. possibly have thought that the danger was over. 
About ten o’clock he received a visit from Key<^, who brought 
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a ..Watch which Percy had bought for him, in order that he 
might know how the hojin were passing during that anxious 
^ night * Within an hour after the time when Keyes left him, 
he was a hopeless prisoner, and all his schemes were blown for 
ever toihe winds. 

Early on Tuesday morning the chief conspirators were flying 
at fiill gallop along the road to Lady Catesby^s house at Ashby 
Nov. i Legers. Utterly disheartened by the conscious- 
ness of failure, they yet instinctively followed out the 
plan which they had determined upon whilst success 
seemed still within their grasp. Catesby and John Wright were 
the first to get away. At five on the morning of the 5th, Chris- 
topher Wright burst into Winter's lodgings with the tidings that 
all was at an end; He then went out to reconnoitre, and re- 
turned with the assurance that the news w^as only too true. He 
again went out to find Percy, whose name was now known tc 
the Government as that of the tenant of the cellar. These twq 
galloped off together. Some hours later they were followed by 
Keyes and Rokewood, the latter of whom did not leave London 
before ten'oclock.^ 

ThomaiS Winter was the last to fly He determined to see 
for himself how matters stood He coolly made his way to the 
gates of the palace, which he found strictly guarded. He then 
attempted to reach the Parliament House, but was stopi^ed by 
the guard in the middle of King Street. As he returned, he 
heard men in the crowd talking of the treason which had been 
discovered. Finding that all was known, he took horse and 
followed his companions in their flight. He seems to have 
been the only one of them who did not hurry himself ; for 
g though he could not have left London at a much 
later hour than Rokewood, he did not overtake the 
rest of the party till Wednesday evening, when he found them 
at Huddington. 

About three miles beyond Highgate, Keyes was overtaken 
by Rokewood. Further on he contrived to slip away from 

* Dedturaiion of Fawkes, Nov. 16, 1605, P, B, 

• Rokewocd^s Examination, Dec. a, 1605, C. R B, Examination of 
R* Rooks and Elizabeth More, Nov. 5, 1605, S. P. Dom. xvi. ii. 13. 

VQt. I S 
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him, and to conceal himself till he was captured^ a few days 
^ ^ later. The speed at which Rokewood was riding 
enabled him to come up with Percy and Christopher 
Wright, about forty miles down the road. A little beyond 
Brickhill they overtook John Wright and Catesby. ^In hot 
haste all five pressed on, as men press on who are flying for 
their lives. So excited were they, that Percy and John Wright 
tore off their cloaks and threw them into the hedge, in order 
llial they might ride the faster. 

Whilst these men were thus riding their desperate race, 
Digby was calmly carrying out his instructions, in complete 

^ ignorance of the failure of his associates. He came 

1 ht' ^nniKUT ^ • 

i ouii- to the hunting at Dimchurch, accomt)anied by his 
unde, Sir Robert Digby, of Coleshill. Grant brought 
witli him three of his own brothers, a neighbour named Morgan, 
and a lliird brother of the Winters. Late in the evening Robert 
\Mntor rode in, followed by Robert Acton, a neighbour, whom 
he had ])orsuaflcd to join him, and by Stet>hen and Humphrey 
T-ittleton, of Holheche, in Staffordshire. These two had been 
induced to come in the hope that one of them might obtain a 
(‘omrnission in the force which Catesby had been ostensibly 
]ev\ing for the Archduke. All the gentlemen who arrived were 
ar('omj\anicd by their servants. The number of persons present 
was about eighty.* AVinlcr left the Idttletons at Dunchurch, 
and rode on to Ashby with .some others of his companions. He 
cxpcc ted that he woulfi thus be the first to hear the good news 
from Catesby, who was sure to bring the tidings to his mothers 
house. 

About six in the evening Catesby arrived at Ashby. He 
failed for A\ inter to come out to him, and there he poured out 

' ICxaniination of J. Fowes. Enclosed in a letter of the Sheriff and 
Justices of W arwickshiro to those of Worcestershire, Nov. 6, O. P. B. 

xxr ' Francis Grant. Enclosed in a letter of the Sheriff of 

W arwirkshire to Snlishury, Nov. 7, G. P, /?. Examination of R. Higgins, 
enclosed in a letter of the Justices of Warwickshire to Salisbury, Nov. 12 , 
nation of R. Jackson, enclosed in a lefter of the Sheriff 
of Northamptonshire to Salisbury, Nov. 8, S, P, Dorn. xvi. 28. R. Winter 
to the Lords Cotnmis.sioners, Jan. 21, 1606, G. P. B, 
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to him the whole wretched story of failure and despair. Winter 
Cate»by’s ^aw at once that all hope w%as at an end, and 
A^by St advised instant surrender. Catesby, who had waded 
L«gers.‘ far deeper into treason than his adviser, refused to 
hear ofi*it, and decided upon riding off to Dunchurch, for the 
purpose of consulting with his friends. Bates, who lived at a 
little distance from the house, was sent to Rugby to act as 
guide to some of Catesby^s party, who had been left there. 

On his arrival at Dunchurch, Catesby called Digby aside, 

• and told him ‘ that no>v was the time to stir for the Catholic 
cause.^ He had, indeed, foiled to blow uj) the Parliament 
House, but both the Ring and Salisbury were dead, so that if 
they were only steadfast in asserting their claims, he ‘doubted 
not but they might jTOcure themselves good conditions.’ He 
assured him that the Littictons would be able to assist them 
with a thousand men, and that Robert Winter’s father- in-law% 
John Talbot of Grafton, would undoubtedly join them with a 
large force as soon as he heard that they were in arms.‘ 

These falsehoods imposed upon tlie >veak mind of Digby. 
With moist of the others they failed entirely. Sir Robert Digby 
rode off indignantly, and tendered his services to the Govern- 
ment. Humphrey Littleton refused to follow them, and several 
more, especially of the servants, look every opportunity which 
offered itself of slipping aw^ay unobserved. The remainder de- 
termined to make the best of their w^ay to Huddington, in hopes 
of raising the Catholics of the neighbourhood. They would 
then pass on into Wales, ivhere they expected to be joined by 
large numbers of insurgents J 

As they rode along they remembered that at Warwick there 
was a stable, in which they would be able to find fresh horses, 
SeiWof carry off in exchange for the tired 

ones on which some of the company wxtc mounted. 
Robert Winter, who, as he had never joined in the 
actual operations, had not sulficicnlly realised his })osition as a 
conspirator, remonstrated against this breach of the law. “ Some 
of us,” w^as Oatesby’s answer, “may not look back.” “ But,” 

> Examination of Sir E. Digby, Nov. 19, 1605, .V. P, Dorn. xvi. 94. 

* Examination of Garnet, March 12, 1606, .V. P, Dom. xix. 40. 
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said Winter, others, I hope* may, and therefore, I pray you, 
let this alone,” “What! hast thou any hope, Robin was 
the reply ; I assure thee there is none that knoweth of*this 
action but shall perish.” Rokewood, too, felt indisposed to 
join in horse-stealing, especially as he was himself well-m^junted, 
and rode on before them towards Grant’s house at Norbrook. 
At three in the morning the rest of the party rejoined him there 
upon their frcsli horses, but they only remained long enough 
to take away about fifty muskets and a fresh supply of powder 
and ball. They then rode on. tired as they wore, to Hudding- 
ton, where they arrived, weary and desponding, at tw"o o’clock 
^ in the afternoon of the 6th ;* having despatched 
Jk'ites, as they left Norbrook, to Coughton, with a 
letter for Fatlier Garnet, in which their condition was described, 
and his advice was asked. 

Hates found Garnet at Coughton, and gave him the letter. 
While ho was reading it, Father fb*cenway came in, and, upon 
hearing the ne\\s, offered to accompany Hates to Hiiddington. 
U\><)n tlieir anival, ('atesby, catching sight of the priest’s face, 
exclaimed, that 'here at least was a gentleman who >fould live 
and die with tliem.’- After a conference with Catesby and 
Ter< y, Greenway rode away to Hindlip, ahouse about 
t^o SnI* miles from Hiiddington, belonging to a Catholic 

gentleman of the name of Abington, who had' often 
offered a relugc t(j [tnesis Hying from jier.sccution. It was in 
vain that lie tried to gain bun to the caiise.*^ Abington would 
willingly have sheltered him jl he had been seeking a refuge for 
hnnselt, but he unmediati ly refused to take any jiart in treason, 
I he main hope of tlic conspirators was now to obtain 
.uiri Liih-a assj>,tance ot John 'J’alhot, whose daughter was 
ofi.raftMn. manicd to Ro])ert Winter. He was one of the 
wcaltlu’esi ot the C atholir laity, * and was a man of considerable 

’ Exaiainatioji of (K*ilnidc Winter, Ndv, 7, C, P, /•?. 

Examination of I'.alt s, Jan. 13, 1606, G, P. IL Declaration of H, 
Morgan, Jan. 10, G. /'. yv. 

=* Examination of OMcorno, March 6, G, P, B, 

He was ono of th(r,c wlio paiil the 20/. fine, as waft Throckmorton, 
the owner of Coughton. 
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influence, as the representative of the younger branch of the 
famijy of the Earl of Shrewsbury.^ Soon after their arrival at 
Huddington, Catesby and John Wright pressed Winter to 
write to his father-in-law. Winter, who knew him well, 
positively refused, telling them ‘ that they did not know him, 
for the world would not draw him from his allegiance.'^ Even 
if his loyalty had not been steadfast, so wealthy a man w'as the 
last person Jikely to take part in a hopeless insurrection. 

In the evening the fugitives were joined by Thomas Winter. 
On the following morning the whole company, now reduced by 
^ desertion to about thirty-six persons, were present 
Fii|^io at mass.^ After its conclusion, they all confessed 

^ ^ to the priest, who was a Father Hammond. He 

was aware of their late proceedings, but does not seem to have 
considered that there was anything in them which needed 
absolution. At least Bates naively stated that when he con- 
fessed on this occasion it was only for his sins, and not for any 
other particular cause. 

After they had thus cleared their consciences, they rode off 
to Stephen Littleton's house, at Holbeche, in Staffordshire, 
Thcftigi^ taking with them ten of Winter's servants. As they 
P‘^ssed by Hewell Grange, the house of Lord 
Grange. Windsor, they broke into it by force, and took ail 
the armour w'hich they could find, supplying those of the 
company who needed it, and putting that for which they had 
no immediate use into a cart, which followed them. 

It was all to no purpose. Not a soul was willing to share 
their fate. Whilst they were at Lord Windsor s a number of 
countrymen came to them and asked them what they meant to 
do. Catesby, in return, asked them to go with him. This was 
no answer, and they again asked what he intended to do. He 


^ His son succeeded to the earldom on the extinction of the elder branch 

in 1617. 

* R. Winter to the Lords Commissioners, Jan. 21, 1606, G. P. B. 

* Examination of J. Flower and Stephen Kirk, enclosed by Sir E. 
Leigh to the Council, Nov. 9, G. P* B. Examination of Bates, Dec. 4, 
C. I\ B, 

* Examination of W. Ellis, Nov, 21, G. P. B. 
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saw that nothing could he done with them, and contented 
liimself with saying that he was for ‘ God and the country.* 
* And we,* said his (questioner, ‘ arc for God and the King, and 
the country,’ and turned his back upon him. 

About ten o’clock at night they arrived at Holbechc^w^hich 
was situated just over the !)ordcrs of Staffordshire, about tw'o 
•I’hcv arrive Stourbridge. Many of their followers 

;u itoii,echo. iri spite of all their precautions, dropi)cd away 
from their ranks. 1'he Sheriff of Worcestershire was following 
them, with all the forces of the county; and the Sheriff of 
Staffordshire might soon be expected to bar their further 
])rogres.s. 1- light had now become imq)ossible, and hope of 
gathering frc.>h strength tliere was none. Early on the follow- 
^ ing morning they were deserted by Sir Everard 
Dighy. T)cs])eratc as their < use was. they determined 
to make one more eftbrt to get help from Talbot. Accordingly, 
'Thomas Winter and Stephen Littleton w’ere despatched to 
(hafton.’ 'I'hey found the old man at home, who at onc^ 
(iro\c them out of his qjresetu’e. On their return, they were 
met by one of Winter’s servants, who told them that & terrible 
rh..' ;in ae<'idenl had orrurred, and that some of their 
lu H .ihu lu , had been killed ’ Upon this Littleton 

lost heait and rode away, inviting Winter to accomj^any him. 
Winter, like a firave man as he was, answered that he would 
first find Catesby’s body and bury it ()eforc he thought of 
himself On entering , the house, ho found that his friends 
were more frightened than Imrt. The gunj)o>vder which they 
had l^rought \vitli them liad bciai wetted in crossing the Stour, 
and they were engaged in drying some of it when a hot coal 
fell into it. C,nti;sl)y and Rokewood were slightly injured by 
the ex])losion. Orant suffered more severely, his face and 
hands l^eing mucli burnt 'Their terror was extreme ; they fan- 
cied they saw in the ac cident the finger of God’s Providence, 
bringing vengeance upon them by the same incan.s as that by 

* Lxainination of J. Talbot, JXt. 4, G, J\ B. Examirmlion of IV 
Winter, Dec. 5, G. 1\ B, * 

2 ConfessUm of T. Winter, Nov. 23, G. P. B. Examinatiou of Bates> 
Dec. 4, G. J\ B. (JreenwayV MS. in Tierney’s DocUt iv. 53. 
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which* they had planned to take away the lives of so many of 
theii; fellow-creatures. John Wright, who was himself unhurt, 
stepped up to Catesby and cried out, Woe worth the time that 
we have seen this day 1 ” and called for the rest of the i)owder, 
that they might blow themselves all up. Robert Winter left 
the house and fled 3 he was immediately followed by Bates. 

As soon as Thomas Winter entered the house, he asked 
what they meant to do. They all answ’ered with one voice, 
that they meant to die there. Winter assured them that he 
would share their fate. The remainder of the time w^hich was 
left to them they spent in prayer before a picture of the Virgin, 
acknowledging now, at last, that they had been guilty of a 
great sin. 

About eleven the Sheriff* arrived. His men began firing 
into the house. Wintef, who went out into the court to meet 
Nov. 8. them, was wounded by a shot in the shoulder. John 
WTight was the first who was shot dead, and im- 
Dea'thofthc mediately aftcrw'ards, his brother fell by his side, 
two Wrights, Rokewood dropped, wounded in four or five ])la('es. 
Upon tKis, Catesby begged Winter to stand by him, that they 
might die together. “Sir,” was the answer, “I have lost the 
use of my right arm, and I fear that will cause me to he taken.” 

As they stood near each other, Catesby and Percy 
CatwbyanU fell, the samc bullet passing through the bodies of 
both. Catesby was able to crawl on his knees to 
the picture of the Virgin, which he took in his arms, and died 
kissing and embracing it Percy lived for two or three days 
longer. The a.ssailants rushed in, and found the two wounded 
The rest Winter and Rokewood. They carried them 

arouken. ^ prisoners, with Grant and Morgan and the 

few servants who had remained faithful to their masters.* The 
Other conspirators were picked up here and there in their 
various hiding-places, most of them in the course of the next 
few days. 

It is impossible not to feel some satisfaction that so many 
of the origin&l conspirators escaped the scaffold. Atrocious as 
the whole undertaking was, great as must have been the moral 
* T. Lawley to Salisbury, Nov. 14, Aiit/, MSS. 5495. 
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obli(iuity of their minds before they could liave conceived 
such a ]jroject, there was at least nothing mean 
or selfish about them. They had boldly risked tlieir 
honestly believed to be the cause of 
God and of their country. 'Fheirs was a crime which it would 
never have entered into the heart of any man to commit w^ho 
was not raised above the low aims of the ordinary criminal, 
\'et, for all that, it was a crime born of ignorance. Catesby 
and his associates .saw the hard treatment to which the 
Catholics were subjected. They saw in James and his Pro- 
tesiwint I’ailiainent the opjiressors of their Church. They did 
not see the ( auses which made this o[)]>ressiun possible, causes 
whicli no deslriu lion of human life could reach, and which 
were only too certain to be intensified by the wanton destruc- 
tion which they had resolved to spread around. 

If the criminality of their design was hidden from the eyes 
of the plotters, it was not from any ambitious thoughts of the 
consL()ucnces of sua ess to themselves. \Vhen Watson and his 
associates formed their plans, visiems floated before their eyes 
in wliH h they saw tliemsehes installed m the highcst*offices of 
the State. In the ex])ressions of these ('onsjiirators not a single 
word can be traced from which it can be inferred that they 
cherished any such thoughts. As far as we can judge, they would 
have been read)’, as soon as tlie wrongs of which they com- 
lilaincd had been redressed, to sink bac k again into obscurity. 
One thing wns wanting, that they should see their atrocrious 
design in the light in which we .see it. JCvcn this was vouch- 
safed to some of tliem. In their time of trouble wisdom came 
to tiiem. ^\hcn they saw^ themselves alone in the world, when 
even llieir Catholic brethren spurned them from their houses, 
tlieir thoughts turned to reconsider their actions, and to doubt 
whether they had been really, a.s they had imagined, fighting 
in the ^ause of (iod. In such a frame of mind, the accident 
wMth the gunpowder at Hoibcehc turned the scale, and placed 
before tlicm tlieir acts as they really were. With such thoughts 
on their minds, they jiasscd away from the worM which they 
had wronged to the presence of Him who had seen their guilt 
and their repentance alike. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE. 

On the morning of November 5, the news of the great de- 
liverance ran like wildfire along the streets of London. The 
suspicions of .the people were naturally directed 
against the Spaniards who happened to be in the 
City, and especially against the Spanish Ambassador. If 
measures had not been promptly taken, it might have gone ill 
with the object of the popular dislike.^ In the evening all the 
bells were ringing, and the sky was reddened with the bonfires 
which were blazing in every street.*^ 

On the following morning Fawkes was carried to the Tower, 
The King, hearing that he refused to implicate any of his ac- 
^ complices, sent a string of questions to which he was 
Examination required to answer, and ordered that, if he refused, 
of Fawkci,. should be put to the torture,^ though recourse was 
not to be had to the rack unless he contihued obstinate. I'hese 
questions w^ere put to him on the same afternoon, but nothing 
was obtained from him beyond a fictitious account of his own 
origin and life. He still insisted that his name was Johnson. 
At first the Government had only received sufficient infor- 

• Waad to Salisbury, Nov. 5, ( 7 . Z’. /?. 

• Chamberlain to Carleton, Nov. 7, S, P, Dom. xvi. 23. 

• Torture, though unknown to the common law, had, for upw'ards of a 
century, been frequently used to extract evidence. The infliction of it was 
considered to be. part of the Royal prerogative, which enabled the King 
to override the common law% It could, therefore, be employed only by 
express command of the King, or of the Council acting in his name. (See 
Jardine On the Use of 'Porturc in the Criminal Iaiw of EnglatU,) 
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mation to enable tliem to issue a proclamation for the arrest of 
Percy. On the 7th they obtained, from sonie un- 
known source, intelligence which put them in posses- 
sion of the names of the other conspirators. A proclamation 
was set forth, in winch the names of all of them were mentioned, 
excepting Trosharn, who was still in London, and on whom the 
(lovernment could lay their hands whenever they pleased On 
the same day Fawkes was again examined, probably after one 
of gentler tortures which James had recommended He 
gave some furllier j)articularsof the plot, and acknowledged that 
his name was Fawkes.* 

On the 8tfi, the day of the final catastrophe at Holbeche, 
much additional information was obtained from him. The 
next day he was un<lonbtcdly subjected to torture of no 
" common seveiity. 'Fhe signature which he affixed to 

his examination is written in a trembling broken hand, as by a 
man who had lo'.t all ( ommand over hi.s limbs. The motive for 
the emphn meni of torture was the hope that it might l)e possible 
to lra('e the connection whit h was suspected to exist l>etwaien 
the ( t inspirators and the priests. I'awkes admitted that the 
design had been communicated to Owen, who, as he knexv, vras 
safe in h'lantlers, beyond the ])ower of the Knglish Government, 
He acknowledged that the conspirators had, after taking the 
oath of set rota, o'ceived the s.'icrarnent from the hands of 
(rcrard ; hut lie cxjavs.^ly added that Gerard knew nothing of 
their intentions. WiUa respect to Garnet, he only stated that 
they had usetl fiis house in Enfield Chase as a rendcifvous.* 

X a. 1,. Suntlay a solemn thanksgiving wa.s offered 

in all tlie churches. 'Phe news of the occurrences 
ur'v vi nou at H<»!be<]ie, which had been received that very 
Nov.,., morning, was given to the public by the Bishop of 

' The s word', were, ‘ The gentler tortures are to be first used unto 
him, t'f sn per ad hna tenditur^ and so fitid speed your gotxl work/ 

Ttic King to file Lords Commissioners, Nov. 6, G, P. B, Sir E. Hoby 
wrote to Sir 1 , Ivlrnorides, * Since Johnson’s being in the Tower, hu h^" 
ginneth to .s[)eak l.nglish, and yet he was never upon tfcc rack, hut only 
by the arms upright ’ {Court ami Itmes ofjanut /. i. 53)* The letter 
dated Nov. 19, Init was evidently written piecemeal. This part Wtts ap* 
parent ly written on the evening of the 7th, or the morning of the 8th. 

“ Examination of Fawkes, Nov. 9, 6\ P. B, 
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Rochester. On the 12th Thomas Winter arrived, and by de- 
grees the particulars, which were still unknown, were wormed 
out of him and those of his fellow ^conspirators who survived. 
Trtsham** Among those who were thus examined was Tres- 
••ham. He was not sent for till the 12th. It is 
death. possible that he w'as spared out of regard for Mont- 
eagle, until, by the death of so many witnesses, his testimony 
was rendered indispensable. If Salisbury still had any wish 
to treat him favourably, this wish was not shared by others at 
the Court There were many who were already eager for the 
division of the spoil. Within a day or two of his committal, 
Sir Thomas l^ake had obtained from the King a promise of one 
of his manors in the event of his conviction.* 

Th^ great object of the Government now was to obtain evi- 
dence against the priests.* Of their connection with the great 
conspiracy it soon became evident that Tresham knew nothing. 
But he might be able to tell something of the share which they 
had taken in the mission to Spain in 1602. He was examined 
on this point, and after flatly denying that he knew anything 
of the matler at all, w^as finally brought to confess, not only his 
own share in the transaction, but that both Garnet and Greenway 
had been made awurc of what was being done.^ 

During these days he was seized by the disease under which 
he gradually sank. He had no reason to complain of his treat- 
ment. During his illness his wife was allowed to remain with 
him, and his servant Vavasour was also permitted to have 
access to him at all times/* 

On December 5, Coke, in searching Tresham’s chamber 
at the Temple, came upon a manuscript bearing the 
title of ‘ A 'freatise on Ecpii vocation,’ ^ in which 
the Jesuit doctrine concerning the lawfulness of giving fiilse 
evidence under certain circumstances was advocated. Tresham, 

* The King to Dorset, Nov. i8. S. P. Dorn. xvi. 86. 

* Examination of Tresham, Nov. 29, G. P. B. 

® Would this tu*^ve been allowed if he had been, as Mr. Jardine sup- 
poses, the depositary of an important State secret ? 

* This copy, made by Vavasour, is in the Bodleian Library, and has 
ht&a published by Mr. Jardine. 
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who had already given proof how apt a scholar he had become 
in that evil school in which he had been brought up, soon 
to give another j^roof of how conii)letcly he had mastered the 
principles of this book. On the Qlh he was questioned 
about the book, and made a statement professing an 
ignorance of all circumstances connected with it, which he 
could hardly have expected to be believed. As the days passed 
on, and he felt more and more that he was a dying man, he 
was haunted by remorse for his acknowledgment that Garnet 
had been ac(|uainted with the mission to Spain. He deter- 
mined to crown his life with a deliberate falsehood. One or 
two days bchne his death he dictated to Vavasour a declaration 
in whidi lie nut only afUrmed that (larnet had taken no part 
in the negotiations, but, as if in mere recklessness of lying, he 
added iliat he had neither seen h'lm nor heard from him for 
Olc 2- ^i^teen years,' He died on the 22nd, leaving it as 
hn last ( harge to his wife to forward this declaration 
to Sali'ibury. She did so, and the ridic ulous untruth of the 
statement thus volunteered must have weighed much against 
any reasons for treating his memory w'lth leniency. Hence- 
lorward hi^. name appears on the same footing as that of the 
other consjJiiators. His body, according to the barbarous prac- 
tice ut those times, was beheaded, and his head was exposed to 
the public ga/e at Northamjiton.*'^ 

On January 27 the suniving conspirators, Fawkes, the two 
Winters, Ke\es, Ihites, Rukewood, Grant, and Digby, were 
hujiight uj» for trial in W'estminster Hall, in the 
i>iaO)f (he immense concourse of spectators.^ 

Digby alone jileaded Guilty. The others pleaded 
Not (juilty, not with any hope of obtaining an acquittal, but in 
order to have an o[Ji)ortunity of contradicting some statements 
of minor iiiq^ortance lontained in the indictment The main 
facts were too plain to be denied, and Coke had no difficulty 
in obtaining a verdict again.st the prisoners. Digby having 
stated that [)romises had been broken with the Catholics, 

* C<.kc to Salisbury, March 24, 1606, G. P. 

" Plu lippes to Owen, Dec. 1605, S. />. Dcm. xvii. 62. 

* State 'Trials^ ii. 193. 
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Northampton rose and denied that the King had ever made 
them any promise at all before he came to England — an asser- 
tion which was certainly untrue. Salisbury drew a distinction 
between .promises of toleration, or i)erniission to enjoy the free 
exercise pf their religion, and promises of exemption from fines, 
a distinction which has often been lost sight of. When, how- 
ever, he proceeded to say that, in answer to the deputation 
which had waited upon the Council in July 1603, nothing 
more had been promised than that the arrears then accruing 
should be remitted, he said what he must have known to be 
untrue. The promise had been that, as long as the Catholics 
remained loyal, no fines should be levied ; and this promise 
had been broken. 

On the 31st, Digby, Robert Winter, Grant, and Bates were 
executed in St Paul’s Churchyard. On the following day 
Jan •'r Thomas Winter, Rokewood, and Keyes 

Feb V suffered death at Westminster. As fur as we know, 
Execution thcsc men, unlike those who perished at Holbeche, 
died in the firm persuasion that they were suffering 
spirators. niartyrs in the cause of God. As they jiassed 
along the streets,' each of them, according to custom, dragged 
upon his sejxirate hurdle, even these iron men must have 
longed for some sympathy as they looked up at the long line 
of hostile faces. Nor was this altogether withheld from them : 
as the miserable procession passed along the Strand, they came 
to the house in which Rokewood’s wife was lodging. She had 
not shunned the .spectacle, but had placed herself at an open 
window. Her husband, catching sight of her, begged her to 
pray for him. Without faltering, she answered : “ 1 will ! T 
will I and do you offer yourself with a good heart to God and 
your Creator. I yield you to Him with as full an assurance 
that you will be accepted of Him as when He gave you to me.” ^ 
The whole story of the plot, as far as it relates to the lay 
g conspirators, rests upon indisputable evidence. But 

assoon asw'C approach the question of the complicity 
pnests. priests, we find ourselves upon more uncertain 

ground. Of those who w^ere implicated by the evidence of the 
* Creenway’s MS. quoted by Mr. Jardinc, p. 154. 
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plotters, Owen the Jesuit and Baldwin were beyond the reach of 
the (lovernnienl, under the protection of the Archduke. Of the 
three who had been in England, Cicrard and Greenway had 
contrived to make tlicir escape, and Garnet alone w^s brought 
to trial. Catesby, who knew belter than any man what.Garnet's 
connection with the plot really was, was dead. So that the 
whole case against Garnet rested upon circumstantial evidence. 

It \sas not till December 4 that any one of the priests* 
was actually iinj)li('ated in the plot by any of the conspirators,® 
liates, on .that day, acknowledged that he had 
Pct.4, whole plot to Greenway in confession. 

On January 13 he gave a further due by narrating the history 
of his visit to Coiighton after the discovery of the plot.’’ Upon 
tins a proclamation was issued for the arrest of Gerard, (Trccn- 
^\ay, and Garnet. 11 le first two succigedod in escaping. Garnet 
was less fortunate. He had remained at Coughton till Dcceni- 
Mts ‘h but had then mo\ed to Hindlip, in consequence 
ofc.ui.a. invitation of a priest named Oldcornc, who 

had himself rc( eived slicltcr in Ahington’s house, and acted as 
his chaplain. 'I'he house was am])}y ])rovided witlf means for 
secreting fugitives. 'Phere was scan ely a room which did not 
('ontain some se(TCt mode of egress to a hiding-jdace con- 
structed in the thickne.ss of the walls. Even the chimneys led 
to room.s, the doors of which were covered with a lining of 
bricks, which, blackened as it was with smoke, was usually 
sufficient to ])rcvcnt detection^ 

On January 20 Sir Henry Bromley, a magistrate of the 
fan on county, proceeded, in consequence of directions 
h from .Salisbury, to search the house.® Several of the 
naiip. discovered, but nothing was found 

’ Th:\t Salisbur>^ was not anxious to lake any steps against the priests, 
unltss upon clear evidence, appears from ihc fact that, though Lady Mark- 
ham (m Jan. 3 olfored to act .is a spy from Gerard, he took no notice of 
her offer till the 15th. — . 9 . P. Dorn, xviii, 4, 19, 

* Kxninlnation f>f Ifales, Tlcc. 4, 1605, C. P, />*. 

■» Kxamin.itiiUT (iflkitfs, j.in. 13, 1606, G, P. B. (se^ p. 260). 

^ There is a descojUion and .an engr.aving of the house in Nash's WffT- 
ffsterihin\ i. 584. C'omjjare Jardinc, p. 182. 

* Ilarl. MSS, 360, fol. 92. Bromley to Salisbury, Jan. 23, printed in 
Jardine, p. 185. 
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in therti excepting what Bromley described as ‘ a number of 
Popish trash/ He was not satisfied with these results, and 
deterihined to keep watch, in hopes of making further dis- 
coveries. On the fourth day of his watch, he heard that two 
men had crept out from behind the wainscot in one of the 
rooms. * They proved to be Garnet’s servant, Owen, and Cham- 
bets, who acted in the same capacity to Oldcorne. They declared 
that they could hold out no longer, as they had had no more 
than a single apple to eat during the time of their concealment. 

Two or three days after this, Bromley, who did not relax in 
his watchfulness, was encouraged by hearing that Humphrey 
o n tand bought his life by confessing his know- 

oidcorne” Icdgc that Oldcomc was at that moment in hiding at 
surrender. Qn the 30th his paticncc was rewarded.^ 

To the astonishment of man who was set to keep watch, 
the two priests, who could bear the confinement no longer, 
suddenly stepped out from their hiding-jilace. The sentinel 
immediately ran away, expecting to be shot. The priests had 
been in no danger of starvation. There was a communication 
between their place of concealment and one of the rooms of 
the house by means of a quill, through which they had received 
constant supplies of broth. They had suffered principally from 
want of air. The closet in which they were had not been pre- 
pared for their reception, and it w^as half filled witli b(;oks and 
furniture. Garnet afterwards stated his belief that, if these had 
been removed, he could have held out easily for three months. 
As it was,” he said, ‘‘ we were well wearied, for we continually 
sat, save that sometimes we could half stretch ourselves, the place 
being not high enough ; and we had our legs so straitened that 
we could not, sitting, find place for them, so that we both were 
in continual pain of our logs ; and both our legs, especially mine, 
were much swollen. . . . When wc came forth we appeared like 
ty\ro ghosts, yet I the stronger, though my weakness lasted longer.” 

The two priests were sent up to I.ondon. They were 

* H. Littleton’s relation, Aid, AISS, 6178, fol. 693. 

* Bromley Salisbury, Jan. 30, S, P, Pom, xviii. 52. Garnet to 
Mrs. Vaiix, printed in Jardine, App. i. He speaks of having been in the 
hole seven days and seven nights. If this ij» correct, he mu5>t have been 
removed to a safer place on the 23rd, 
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allowed to travel by easy stages ; and by Salisbur>'’$ Express 
orders they were well treated during the whole journey. Owen 
and Chambers, as well as Abinglon and two of his servants 
were sent with them. 

On February 13, (kirnet was examined by the jCoundl. 
As he was conduetod to AVhitehall, the streets were "crowded 
Fch. n. nniltitiides, who were eager to catch a sight of 

Gn.rru:t the head of the Jesuits in England. He heard one 

cxajnliuid I .1 t 

i,j ,he man say, that lie was a jirovinciaV whilst another 
shouted out, “ 1 'hcre goes a young Poiie.” It was 
found ini|)OssiI)le to extract from him any confession of his 
romplicity in the ])lot. During the following days, he was re- 
peatedly examined with equal want of success. At one time 
he was threatened with torture. It was all alike. Nothing 
could he g.ained from him, either by txar or by persuasion. It 
w,as a mere threat, as the King had strictly forbidden the ii.se 
of torture in his case. 

'rorture was, however, used upon Owen, who emspemted" 
the Commissioners apjiointed to conduct the examinations by 
Owo.x declaring that he did not know cither Oldcorne ‘ or 
..wi Ills own master. .An acknowledgment of his ac- 
quaintaiK e with (lainet w.is extracted from him ^ by 
fastening his ihumlis to a beam above his he.ad. His fear lest 
the torture should he reiieated worked upon his mind to such 
an extent, that on the following d.iy he committed suicide.* 


The 


Alltlljssioll 
nid lined 
fi'ipi (l.irtH- 
!)/ sirrvta' 
Kent, 

persons 


CjCivernment hnvin g in vain tried all ordinary means 
of shaking Ckirnci's ennslancy, determined to resort 
^ to stratagem, lie and Oldcornc were removed to 
two room.s adjoining one another, betw^een which a 
romnumication existed by means of a dorm Two 
were jjlaced in a cum ealed j>6Hition, from which they 


This was hi= real name. Like iht other priests, he had many aliases, 
and at time he was generally known as ILill. 

Examination of Owen, FO,. 26 and March i, 1606, 6". P. B. 

p. 1T4. The ( nfholics accused the Ciovernment of tortur- 
ing him to (loath. “ 1 'hcre is, pcihnps no great difference/' observes Mr. 
Jardine, lietw’ocn the j^iiilt of h(;micide hy actual torture, and that of 
urging to suicide hy the insupportable threat of its renewal " (p. 200). 
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might be able to overhear all that passed.* By these means 
the Government u\as put in possession of information which 
enabled it to frame its questions so as to obtain more satis- 
factory answers. 

Garnet at first denied that he had ever conversed with Old- 
cornc through the door at all. At last, after he had been sub- 
March to much questioning, he discovered both that 

Garnet’s he could not hope to escape, and that there was no 
confession. England who would be endangered by a 

full confession. Accordingly, on March 8, he told the whole 
.stdry of his own connection with the plotters, and this story, as 
far at least as the huls of the case are concerned, may pro- 
bably, when taken together with subsequent additions, be re- 
garded as substantially true. He now admitted that he had 
been for some length of fime in communication with the prin- 
cipal consjiirators. He said that soon after JaiUQs^s accession 
Catesby told him that, ‘ there would be some stirring, seeing 
the King kept not promise that, about Midsummer 1604, 
he came to him again, and ‘insinuated that he had some- 
thing in hand,^ but told him no particulars ; and that, soon after- 
wards, Greenway informed him that there was some scheme on 
foot, upon which he expressed his disapproval both to C'atcs- 
by and to Green way. About Piaster, 1605, when Pawkes went 
to Flanders, he gave him a letter of introduction to Bakiwin ; 
and on June 9, in the same year,-'* Catesby asked him a 
(juestion which was intended to draw out his opinion on the 

* The rqwrts of the overheard conveisations are j^rinted in Ja’iline, 
App, ii. He remark's on them (p. 203) : “It impo^^lldo to peruke tlic 
notes of thc^NC conferences without being stntek with the remaikable fact 
that, althougli si)eaking the whole secrets of his heart unreservedly to his 
friend, Garnet does not utter a wont in denial of his knowle<lge of the plot, 
and his acquiescence in it ; nor a wwd fiom which it can K* implied that 
in his conscience he knew that he was untruly accused in this resj^oct. On 
the contr.aiy, the whole scope anti object of bis conver>atit»n is the airanqe- 
ment of the means by which he maybaftle examination and elude tletcclion 
— his only care being to ‘ contrive safe answers,’ and -to use his own 
language — *to wiml himself out of this matter.* ” 

* Declaration of Garnet, March 13, .S’. J\ Dovt. xix. 41. 

* Examination of Garnet, March 12, /*. Dom, xix. 40. lie Sv\ys 

VOL. 1 . T 
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Inwfulnc'^s of the action in which he was engaged, without 
letting him know wliat that action was. The question nvas, 
whether it was lawful to enter upon any undertaking for the 
good of the Catholii' cause if it should be impossible to avoid 
the dcstriictitm of some innocent j)crsons together ^ith the 
guilty ; to which (karnet, understanding it to refer to military 
operations in Idnnders against some fortified town in which 
innoc(‘nt jXMsons would share the fortunes of the garrison, 
answered in the affirmative. After Catesby w’as gone, Garnet 
began to doubt whether Cntesby’s question were as abstract as 
it a]>])onred at fii^t. Ho took an early o])]'orUmity of warning 
Catesby tlial to make the opinion wbicli he had given about the 
innocents worth nn\ thing, it was absolutely necessary that the 
cause in whi« h thev wxre to be sacrificed should be in itself 
lawful. C'atesby broke off the < onversation, and turned away to 
join Mcmtengle and Treshain, who wore in the room at the time, 
(larnct gathered from his manner that some jilan of insurrection 
\Nas in hand.* 

Ckirnet took alarm. He was under orders fropi Rome 
to discountenance any lonimotion amongst the Catholics; 
and those orders were rej^ented in the most stringent form 
shortly after this meeting, in a letter from ,\quaviva, the General 
of tlie Society. 

When f larnct next saw Cntcsby, he .showed him the Pojie'.s 
letter. “ W’hatever T mean to df),’^ said Catc.sby, “ if the Pojie 
knew, he would not liirtder f(»r llie general good of our count r)\’’ 
Garnet replied that those who did not keej) quiet would fly in 
the teeth of the diroi t prohibition of the Po]>e. “ I am not 
bound,” re] >lii(l Catesby, “to lake knowledge by you of the 
Pfjpe’s will.” Would he not, pleaded Garnet, acquaint the 

that Ihi^ on the Sal urdny after the Octave of Corpus Christi. 

In 1605 thi Oet'ivc fell on June 7, and the Saturday after was June 9, 
Tliis is Ihf <!ny incntionod in Camel’s indictment. 1 do not, therefore, un- 
derstand T\ 1 r. Jaifliru*’.> difliruUy ‘in ascertaining from the evidence the 
cNTift c(msii]talion to which tliistharge in the indictment w.rs intended to 
apply ’ (P- 229). 

’ So I inlc r]-iret the woids : “ * Oh, saith he, let me nlonc for that ; for 
do you not see hr.w I seek to cniei into familiarity with this lord ?/ -*~which 
made me imagine that M>Tnelhing he intended amongst ihe nobility.’* 
darnel’s declaration, March 8, llatfichl MSS. 1 10, fol. 30. 
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Pope with the project. No, said Cateshy, ‘ he would not for 
all the world make his j>articular project known to him for fear 
of discovery.^ Catesby, however, at last engaged to do nothing 
till the Pope had been informed in general terms of the state 
of matters in England, and it was then arranged that Sir Edward 
Paynhani, w'ho was starting for Flanders, should convey the 
information to the Nuncio at Brussels, if not to Rome itself. 
To Catesby’s offer to ac(|iiaint him with the plot which he 
had in his mind, Garnet returned a distinct refusal, on the 
ground of the prohibition whic h had come from Rome. 

That Garnet was fully aware that violence of some kind 
was contemplated it is impossible to doubt. It is equally clear 
that he had no objection on principle to such a movement. 
By his own account he argues against it on the ground of the 
orders of the Po[>e, but he expresses no opinion on the wicked- 
ness of righting wrongs with a strong hand, and he ])refers to 
know nothing of particulars, though to know ])articulars would 
im reasc his facilities for arguing against the use of violence. 
On the olfeer hand, he may have thought, from the message sent 
byBaynham, that the ])lot, whatever it was, was not to be executed 
for some time to come. 

This last conversation with Catesby took place early in July. 
A few days later the Jesuit Greenway visited him and offered 
to acquaint him with Catesby’s design. After some hesitation, 
Garnet consented to hear the story, provided that it was told him 
in confession. Ui)on this Greenway informed him of everything, 
walking about the room as he spoke, and afterwards kneeling 
down to ])lacc his statement under the formal safeguard of 
confession.^ 

According to Garnet’s statement, he was thrown into the 
greatest perplexity by this revelation. “ Every day,” he says, 
I did offer up all my devotions and masses, that God of His 

' Gret*nway said that ‘ being not master of other men’s secrets, be would 
not tell it me but by way of confession, for to have my direction ; but be- 
cause it was too tedious to relate so long a discourse inVonfession kneeling, 
if I would take it as a confession walking, and after take his confession 
kneeling, then, or at any other time, he wouhl Icll me.’- (Jarnet's Declara- 
tion, March 8, HafJicU MS. 1 10, fob 30. 
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mercy and infinite j^rovKiencc would dis]>ose all for the bes4 
and find the hot means which were pleasing unlo Him to 
prevent so great a inist'hief ; and if it were His holy will and 
])lcasure to ordain some sweeter means for the good of Catholics.” 
He wrote, still in general terms to Rome, saying that he •^feared 
some particular desperate ('oiirsos/ and ho obtained merely such 
an answer as siu h vague infonnation was likely to receive* 
Carnets horror and perjilevily were natural enough, but they 
were not of that osc-rpowering nature which w'ould have driven 
him to sacrifK e ease and life itself to make tlie villany iinpos* 
sible. He still <omtoitcd himself v^ith the reflection that 
muhing migru l>c done till Haynham's return, and that C'atcsby 
would riilfil a phimiA_* winch he had made of visiting him in 
the beginning of Nowinhcr, and would so give him the o])j)or- 
liinity of remonsiraling wuli him ; buf lie did not put his own 
net k in danger b) leaving his haling-place to seek him out, in 
order to plead against the (aiine with all the authority of his 
t ailing. Not tlov''. the language which he used to Creenway, 
wh.en the hist di st over) was made, testify to any very strong 
initial lionoi. ‘Miootl Lord ! “ he said, ‘Mf this matter go 
lotw'ard, the Tope wall send mo in the galleys ; for he will 
assured!) lliiuk 1 ums priv\ to it.” 

Carnet no dniibt had, as it were, an official f'onscient'C. He 
might to a gi(..u e\lmit sii» • ei.d m bringing himself into that 
fiame (»f mind wba.li his diiil) uapjiretl him to be in. He may 
even have slunnk withdiorror from the eriielUes involved in the 
e\e< ution of tiu* }>lra. Aliei all, Itowewr, he was a man whose 
dearest Inerub weie expo^d to bitter perseeution, and \vhow^as 
Ininself Inible at any iin>nwiU to a »Tiiel and ignominious deatli 
by the seiUt n< e ot a law whnh lie thoroughly believed to be 
the work of traitors to the div me government. Fn such a position 
he might easily giow ealloiis to the misery involved in the de* 
sliuCion (d tile enemies n( the Church, and even when he 
had awakened to some st*nse of the horrible nature of the crime, 
would hardly throw hunstdt with much energy into the work of 
averting its excraition. 

(larnet’s trial took jd.ire at Cuildhal) ‘ on Mart h 28. The 
‘ Siak T?id/s, ii. 218. /far/. MSS, 360. fob 109. 
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point which was selected as affording a i)r()of of his complicity, 
w'as .the conversation with Catesby on June 9. No evidence 
Garnet’s which w'Oiild havc satisfied a modern jury was pro- 
triai. duccd ; but it would be unfair to censure the (Govern- 

ment for disregarding the principles of evidence while as yet 
those principles were unrecognised. In fact, the scene at (Guild- 
hall was a j>olitical rather than a judit ial spectacle. Neither those 
who were the principal actors, nor the multitude who thronged 
every approach to the hall, regarded it as the sole or even as 
the chief question, whether the old man who stood hopeless but 
undaunted at ih® bar, and who, even by his own confession, had 
been acquainted with the recent conspiracy, had looked upon 
it with favour or with abhorrence. It was to them rather an 
opportunity which had at last been gained, of striking a blow' 
against that impalpable ^ystem which seemed to meet them at 
every turn, and w'hich was the more terrible to the imagination 
because it contained elements with which the sword and the 
axe were found to be inca|)al)le of dealing. Any man who 
should have hinted that it was inexpedient that men should be 
put to death unle.ss their guilt could be j^roved by the clearest 
evidence, would liave been looked ui>on as a dreamer. I'he 
Pope was still too much dreaded to make it possible that fair 
play should be granted to the supporters of his inlluence. He 
was not yet what he became in the da) s of Hunyan, the old 
man sitting in his l ave, hopelessly nursing his imjxUent wrath. 
His power w'as, to Burghley and Salisbury, a ])ower which was 
only a little leSwS, and which might any day become greater, than 
their own. They tliought that if they could get the wolf by the 
ears, it was the wisest policy, as well as the strii'lest justice, to 
hold it fast. 

In his speech for the prosecution,* Coke attemjited to show 
that the conspiracies which had from time to time broken out 
in late years had their root in the jwactices of the 
speech. Jesuit Society. He asserted that all the jilots which 
had disturbed the repose of Elizabeth had originated with 
the priests. He told tlie story of the breves which had been 


* State 'Trials^ ii. 229. 
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received by (iarnel betore the deatli uf Kli/abelh, in 'vvfiich all 
Catholics were ( hari^ed not to submit to any successor unless 
he would not only give toleration, but also would * with all his 
might set forward the C'atholic religion, and, according to tlie 
custom of Catholic [)niu:es, submit himself to the Apos- 
tolical.’ (larnet had kept these I>reves till after the death of 
the Queen, and had tmly destroyed them when he found them 
to be of no a\ail, C\)ke then mentioned the two interviews in 
\\hi(h (\Uesl)) had thrtnui out vague hints of his intentions, 
and then pas-scd to the lonversalion of June 9 , which was the 
act of trLa'^on with whicli (iainct was charged in the indictment, 
d’hc <]ue''iion was whetlier, m declaring it to be lawful to destroy 
some jnno( cut together with the guilty, ( hirnct had merely 

given an answer tv» an abstract cjucslioii, or whether he knew that 
Cate^by refened to a plot against rhe4\ing. If the latter W'ere 
the < ase, he was both le('hni< ally and morally gtnlty of treason. 

Oi tins knowledge tiieie was no legal jiroof whatever. Here, 
lheiel(»re, in oiii da) s the case would at oiu*e have broken 

^ down. Hut th.ere was .strong c orroborative evidence 
i '‘ j < ' del ived to an ( lanu t’s apparent approval of the [)lot 

(fii,- . - - at a siibN(j(}iient pcitod, of which (’oke was m)t slow 
vv* 'is' ' to avail hnn^elt. lie showed that (kirnet wa.s ac- 

'' (juainlLd by tbeenwa) with the conspiracy at lea.sl 
as carl) as in July ; ' and he then proceeded to allege facts '^ 
wliK h ( ertainly went to show that he had nevei evinced any 
(lis.ij.prov .li ol the pl^ot. When Haynham was i^ent 1))' the 
tl\utnl^ mto I'lamlers, U was ( iurnet who lurni.shed him with a 
let oinnu’iidalion. In September, ( iarnet w'ont down to Coat- 
liiirsl, the Ijon^e ot Sir f.verard Digby, from wluvnce he pro^ 
(ccdeii on a pilgrimage to St. Winifred’s Well, together with a 
huge number ol per^ons^ ino^t of whom were in some w'ay 
(onnet ted witli the < onspirac y. W’as it jiossible that he would 
have been allowed to aia'ompany the ]>arty as a priest if he 

* In Siiiir' '/'nur.y ii. 229; but sec Kxaminution of (iiirncU 

March 12, A, /’. /Wv, \i\. 

(‘okc im rely stales fact>, without atttnij)ting any argument. The 
argnmcnls wbidi .arc hert* given arc cxiiacicd and abridged from Mr. Jar- 
dinc\s adiiiiiahlu chapter on the question of Ciarnet’s guilt. 
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had Expressed his abhorrence, as he said that he had, of that 
which was undoubtedly the subject of the prayers which many 
of them offered on this occasion ? Even if this had been the 
case, he would surely have left the party as soon as possible. 
Instead of that, he remained at Goathurst, until the family 
removed to Couj|;hton, when he accompanied them to the very 
place which had been selected as most ai)propriate for carrying 
out the scheme of insurrection which was to follow upon the suc- 
cess of the plot. When there, he requested his little congrega- 
tion, on All Saints’ Day, to pray ‘ for some good success for the 
Catholic cause at the beginning of Parliament.’ ^ It was not likely 
that the jury would think that, knowing what he knew, he merely 
asked that they should pray for the mitigation of tlie penal laws. 

It is worthy of notice, that while the indictment charged 
Garnet with an act of ueason which it was imt)ossible to prove, 
The indict- it noglccted to mcnliou the conversation with Green- 
InStlCnhJ which Coke referred in liis >peecli, and 

wUh about which no doubt whatever existed. In taking 

way. this course the members of Government were pro- 
bably iilfluenced by a not unnatural want of moral courage. 
They knew that the jury would not be particular in inquiring 
into the t)roof of the charge which they broiiglu, and they 
probably considered the indictment to be a merely formal iwL 
On the other hand, they were aware that the knowledge which 
Garnet derived from Greenway was obtained under the seal of 
confession, and they were certain that tliey would be assailed 
with the most envenomed acrimony by the whole Catholic 
world, if they executed a priest whose crime was that he had 
not revealed a secret entrusted to him in confession. They 
shrank from taking their stand ut)on the moral principle that 

» He also sung the following verse of a hymn : 

“ Gcntcm aufertc pcriulam 
Credentiuni do finilms ; 

Ut Christo laudes dehitas 
Persolvamus alacriter.” 

Mr. Jardine states that the hymn from which this verse is taken was au- 
thorised to be used on All Samis’ Day. There can, however, ho no doubt 
that on this occasion it was sung with peculiar fervour. 
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no religious duty, real or supposed, (.an excuse a man who 
allow ^ a crime to be committed which he might have prevented, 
and they i>referred to he cxitused to the charge of having brought 
an a( cusLilion whiih they were unable to prove.' 

(iarnet^ defenc e was, that he had never heard of the plot, 
e\cet»ting in confession, do this he added the improbable 
statement, which wa.s c ertainly not the whole of the 
tiuth, that wlien Catesby offered to give him full in- 
formation, lie retiised to hear him, because ‘ his soul was so 
troubled with the inishke of that particular, as he was loth to 
heal any muie of it/ ^ As a matter of course, the jury found a 
VeH-lK I of < illllty. 

I he execution was deferred. Garnet was again examined 
sexeial limes after his conviction, and there may ])Ossil)ly have 
been some inclination on the part of tlie King to 
null, '..*.<1 " sa\c his life. Jlut the Jesuitical cjotarine on the sub- 
ject of tiulh and falsehood w’hich he openly pro- 
k-'sed was enougli U) uun any man. d lure was nothing to 
make aiuoiic believe m his innocenc c*, exc ept hisow'n assertions, 
and ihe weiglu ot tluse was reduced to nothing by his known 
theory ancj praciue. His doctrine was that of the dreatisc 
ot K<jiuvo» alioii wliicli had i)een found in dVesliam’s room, 
and winch had been coriec led b\ Ins own hand. He not only 
jnstilied the use ot falseliood b} a prisoner when defending 
InmsJi, cm the ground liiai die magisiraic had no right to 
i\<]uire him to acc use himself, but lie lidd the far more immoral 
do« trme of ei]invo('aii<;n. According to iliis doc trine, the im- 
morality of a he did not consist in the deception practi.scd upon 

‘ Anilicwc •> .in<l AU>ut uige tia* pU-xi that whucvcr becomes ac- 

<liiaint( (1 uiili an iniLiuled cmiio, ainl luglccts lo nivr.il it, becomes an ac- 
(<an|>iiLi‘ ; hut t]u.y<lo nr;t guc ii (he |»n>unnence that il deserves. — VW'fioa 
yon. Works of Jhslio|. All(hc\\L•^, Oxford, 1S51, p. 365, and ^Intilo^ia^ 
cap, 13. 

>>ialc 'J'na/sy ii. 242. liie wryiong slatoincnt by (jarnet frean the 
Ifaijutd il/.X.S. HO, fol. 30, of whicli I h.i\c in.ulc so much use, is endorsed 
b> .SaJisbury : “1 his was foi bidden l)y iJie King to lx* given in evidence.” 

Wa*' ihe rcasciii becau.'.c the (^»uctn w’as spoken of in it as* most regarded 
oi the lh>pe,’ or simply that in il (darnel <lenic’d that he knew of the j>lot 
out nf C(ynrcS.sion. 
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the person who was deceived, but in the diflercnce between the 
worct uttered and the intended meaning of the speaker. If, 
therefore, the speaker could i)ut any sense, however extravagant, 
upon the words of which he made use, he might lawfully deceive 
the hearer, without taking any account of the fact that he 
would be certain to attach some other and more probable 
meaning to the words. The following example given in the 
treatise, was adopted by Garnet:* “A man cometh unto 
Coventry in time of a suspicion of plague. At the gates the 
officers meet him, and uj)on his oath examine him whether he 
come from London or no, where they think certainly the plague 
to be. This man, knowing for certain the plague not to be in 
London, or at least knowing that the air is not there infectious, 
and that he only rid through some secure place of London, not 
.staying there, may safely^.swear that he came not from London, 
answering to their final intention in their demand, that is, 
whether he ('aine so from i.ondon that he may endanger their 
city of the jilague, although their immediate intention were to 
know whether he came from London or no. This man the \ery 
light of rfature would clear from perjury.^’ 

If all liars had been subject to jiunishment, it would have 
gone hard with those members of the Government, whoever 
they were, who, in order to involve the Jesuits in the charge of 
comj)li<:ity with tlie ])lot, deliberately supi>ressed the words in 
which both Winter and Fawkes declared that Cierard, when he 
administered the Sacrament to the original ('onspirators, was 
ignorant of the oath which they had previou'^ly taken. But the 
})opular feeling was right in fixing upon ccjuivocation a^ more 
demoralising than downright lying, because a iierson who in 
self-defence tells a falsehood, knowing it to be such, is tar less 
likely to deceive habitually than c^nc who deceives with words 
so framed as to enable him to imagine that he is in reality 
telling no falsehood at all. 'fhat iiopular feeling found a voice 

* Treatise on Equivocation, p. 80. See the quotation )from C.'i'^aubon's 
letter to Frunio Duca-u.s, in Jardine, p. 334. (Jarnel held that equivoca- 
tion was only to he use<l ‘ where it becomes necessary to an irKlividual fi>r 
his defence, or for avoiding any injustice or loss, without rlanger or mischief 
to any other person. ’ 
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in the words of the I’ortor in ‘ Macbeth ' : “ ^Faith, here's an 
c(iiuYocalor, that could swear in both scales against either scale 
wlio committed treason enough for (k)d s sake, yet could not 
equivocate to heaven.” * 

At last, on May 3, when it was evident that dq further 
confession could be extracted from him (iarnet was executed, 
the King having given orders that he should not be 
cut down until he was dead, .so that he might be 
spared tb.e torture of the usual harharitics. On the 
scaffold he persisted in his denial that he had 
hatl any [lo'^itivc information of the i)k)t except in 
confession, though he allowed, as he had acknow- 
ledged before, that he liad had a general and con- 
fused knowledge from Catesb}.- In all probability, tliis is the 
exat I triitli. «, 

Soon alter the e\e( ution, all C'alholir Kurope vvas listening 
with eager < leduhly to the story t)f Garnet's straw. It was said 
(j.Mnu*, ^bal one of the straws used iijMin the scaffold had a 
minute likeness of the martyr's head on one of the 
husks. 'The miracle was trumpeted abroad by those who 
sliould have known better, and found its way from common 
conversation into the jniges of grave writers. An inciuiry vvas 
insliuited by tlie ( ioverninent, and it was found that some who 
had seen the straw dec lared that there was nothing wonderful 
in the matter at all, and that the <lrawing could have been 
easily exei uted by any artist of moderate skill. 

Uldcorne vvas taken to W'oicester, where he was convicted 


Apnl. 

M.iy 

i,‘f O.iriici. 

•J’hc 

li uth 
CCil IK t. 


‘ it)!' 1 l.iks, in aji ailu li* which a^ipcaied in Fra>cTs 

for Ai>ril 187S, in wIirIi he poinicd uui the f.icl that many of the pliicc-i 
coniicLUd with the plot lay luund Miaifurd-oiwAvoa, (frew attention to 
the coiiiicclu>n ])ei\\ct'n tliis p;is,->age ami (jarnePs ])rinciples. 

" I he iullowing version of this pan of his speech puts this clearly 
“ Dc ciimuie ([ikmI objiciluf turmentaiii pulveris, , . . ita inoriar in i domino, 
ac non .sum conseiu.s in.si a crmfcsMonc. . . . Mihi <.]ui<leni narrabat K. 
Catesheius, universe lantum ac confa.se, pro sublevarida fide CathuJica 
aftliclis.siin.'i janique prostiaia, aliipiid e.s.se tentandum. •Nihil vero certi 
exploratique narrabal.” Account of Garnet a death, May 3, Toman Tran- 
script if A\ O. 
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of treason and executed. Abingtun also was sentenced to 
Ex«;u;ionof death, but was finally pardoned- I’he ])riests and 
Oiucome. othcTS implicated in the plot, who were now in 
Flanders, were beyond the reach of the Government, as the 
Archduke steadily refused to give them ujj. 

It only remained to deal with the lords who had given cause 
of suspicion by absenting themselves from the meeting of Par- 
liament. Montague escaped from the Star Chamber with a 
fine of 4,000/., Stourton with one of 1,000/., whilst Mordaunt 
was set free upon paying 200/. to the Lieutenant of the 'Power.* 

Northumberland was a prisoner of greater importance. Mis 

M'irch connection*'^ with Percy brought him under suspicion, 
.Su-spit-ion-s and the fact that Percy had come dow n to Sion House 
jforthum- to spcak to hiiii the day before the meeting of Parlia- 
wiaiid. nient, was cerfeiin to strengthen whatever suspicions 
were entertained. 

The Earl was examined on the nature of his dealings with 
Percy, but nothing was elicited to his disadvantage. At least 
up to March 3, Salisbury expressed his belief in his innucenre, 
though he supposed that he had probably received some genet al 
Junes;, warning from Percy.'* On June 27, he was brought 
fh«slar**" before the Star Chamber, and was forced in listen 
Chximbcr. to a long and pa.ssionate harangue from ('oke, who, 
after mentioning, as he had done in Raleigh’s case, all manner 
of idols with which he was unable to prove that the prisoner 
had ever been connected, charged him with liaving committed 
certain contempts and misdemeanours against the King. His 
employment of IVrcy to carry letters to James in Sc otland was 
broiiglit against him, as if he had attcmiited to pul liimself at 
the head of the Catholic party. It was also ohjerted that after 
the discovery of the plot he had written letters to his tenants, 
directing them to keep his rents out of Percy’s hands, but 
saying nothing about the a]>prehension of the traitor. .Amidst 
these trivialities appeared a charge of a graver nature. On 

‘ The original fines were, as usual, larger than tlu'se ultimately tic- 
manded. - P. 235. 

* Salisbury to Kilmonds, Dec. 2, 1605. llirch., 242. 

Salisbury to Brouncker, March 3, t6o6, 6’. /*. Ireland. 
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Juno 9, 1604, at the very lime when Perry had just signed the 
lease for Ihe house in W estminster, that traitor had been ad|uitted 
as one of the gentlemen pensioners, wliose olfice it was to be in 
daily attendance upon the King. Not only had Northumber- 
land admitted him to this post, in virtue of his pg^jition as 
Captain of tlie Pensioners, but he had admitted him without 
requiring the Oath of Supremacy, and, if Coke is to be believed, 
had aUeiuard^ denied the lart that the c>ath had not been 
administeied. Northumberland must have committed this 
dcivlution of duty with his eyes open, as shortly after the 
King's i L^Mon lie had ie< eived a letter from James, distinctly 
ordering that no one was to he admitted as a ]>ensioner who 
lefustd to lake the (UthJ Py this weakness — for undoubtedly 
It wa^ no naae than a weakness — he had disobeyed the orders 
gisen him, and had pku ed ab«)ut the of the King a man 

who w<is engaged in plotting his death. Indeed, it was by the 
oppv*tuiniia.s ottlrv.d to him by liis position as a pensioner that 
1 \m\ ]iop<.d to be able to carry out dial ]>art of the j'>lot which 
iclaitd to (lie ‘'U/ure of Piime Charles.'^ 

Hie senume was, that the Karl sliould forfeit all the 
('thces \\hi« h lie held under the (,'rown, should be imprisoned 
during the King’s j»leasuie, and should ]»ay a l]nc 
of yj,ooo/., a sum which was aflerw'arcis reclucetl 
to I i,cco/. 

It w.is supjiosed at the time,** and it has since been genorall) 
bvliesed, thvit this l^aisli seiiteiKo was dictated by political 
let iiiig, and by a desire to get rid of a spirited rival. It ma) 
livOe bten - o, and it would have been .strange if, with a court 
< oinpo-ed a^ tin* Star ( 'hamber was, such feelings had been 
ahognhtr «'\« Indt d. \i t it mii^l l)e remembered that the 
admission of P(. r< y without leijuiring tlie oath from him was 
no light fault, and that it was one which was likely to make its 

‘ 'Hi. King In Nonlwauherlinvl, May 18, 1603, i. 81. 

^ I’k/. .Tg.ii(i-.{ NoithuMilierl.iiul, Harl. iMSS» 5‘^9i nc 

('niiij.,.u* MSS, 5404, tnl. 6 j. 

JJndcrn: Uj \ illeioi, !”!'* /' l6c»6. de hodcru^ 

l**fv '’t 1 

L. i8u, 'niP Kticr piovt.s tli.it ih*' -.ciilunee* was agreed utx)n at least the 
day Ivcfurc the trial. 
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full impression upon the timid mind of James. Tt is ])ossihle 
that the nature of this fault had not come to light till a short 
time before the trial, as Cecil, in a letter of March 3, does not 
refer at all to the omission of the oath.^ Perhaps it may have 
been the* full discovery of the particulars of this transaction 
which turned the scale against the Earl. 

Undisturbed by the discovery of the danger which had been 
so happily averted, the Parliament for which such a sudden 
Nov 5 160S ^destruction had been prepared, had (juietly met on 
Meeting of Novcmber 5. In the Up])er House no business was 
.riameri . Coiumons with extmordin.iry self-com- 

mand, applied themselves to the regular routine of business. 
It is difficult to understand how these men, scarcely snatched 
from death, betook themselves, without apparent emotion, to 
such matters as the appointment of a committee to i nr pi ire 
into the regulations of the Spanish trade, and the discussion of 
the petition of a member who asked to be relieved from his 
I’arliamentary duties because he was suffering from a fit of the 
gout. 

On the 9th the King commanded an adjournment to 
^ January 2r, in order that lime might be given for 

Adjourn- further inquiry into the ramifications of the con- 

mem. 

spiracy. 

‘ This letter to Brounckcr, before qiiotc«l, rt-.mb like the produrtion of 
a man who meant what he said. Besides, there was no cancel vahle rcasoti 
for a hypocrite to mention the Md)ject at all in v litiin; to the rresidciu of 
Munster. Salislniry writes: *‘For the other cat man, you know the 
King’s noble disposition to lie always «>u('h as, although he may not in 
such a case as this forget the providence and foresight necessary in cases 
public, and therefore was constrained, upon many concurring circum- 
stances, to restrain libeily wheie he had cause of jealousy, yet, considering 
the greatness of his hotise, and the impnibability that ho shouhl bo ac- 
quainted w'ith such a barbarous plot, being a man of honour and valour, 
his Majesty is rather induced to believe that whalsoc\or any of the traitors 
have spoken of him, hath been rather their vaunts th.m upon any other 
goml ground ; so as I think his liberty will, the next term, be granted 
upon honourable and gracious terms, which, for my own part, though iheie 
hath never been any extraordinary dearness ])etwcen us, 1 wish, because 
this state is very barren of men of great blood and great sufficiency to- 
gether.’* 
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On their reasseinhlinu:, the attention of the Houses was 
necessarily directed to the danger from whicli they had escaped. 

A Bill was eagerly passed* by which November 5 was 
j'ln. jr. ordered to be kcj)! as a day of thanksgiving for ever.* 
The Mhof 'rhat A('t continued in force for more than !wo cen- 

jNoveiiiNcr 

MU'iv.uuis tiirics and a half, and was only repealed when the 
ih.u V - scr\i('e whic li was originally the outpouring of thank- 
fill hearts had haig become an empty form. 

A Bill of Attainder - was also jiassed, in which the names 
of Owen, ^^h() >\as still bidding defiance to the law, and of 
Hill uf At- 1’resham, ^\ho had died in prison, were included 
^\ilh th(jse of tht‘ conspirators who had been killed 
at Ilolbeche, or who had been executed in London. I'lie 
immediate effe( t of sik h an Ac t was that the lands and goods 
of the whole number were at once forfeited to the Crown. 

'fhere had lieen, indeed, sf)me who thought these proceed- 
ings insiiffu ient, A few days before the prisoners were brought 
T 111) for trial, a member of the House of Commons 

moved for a ix tidon to the King, praying him to 
stay judgnu'nt until Parliament should have time to 
’ ('onsidi'r of some extraordinary mode of jmnishmenl, 

• ritnrir, h miglu snr[)ass in horror even the scenes which 
usually occurred at the execution of traitors.^ To the credit of 
tlie House, this ]iiop(/sal met with little favour, and was rejected 
w'ilhoiit a division. A similar attem])t in the House 
‘ of Lords uKt with the same fate.* It is jdensant to 
know that the times were already ])ast in which men could 1)0 
sentenced by Act of Parliament to be lioiled alive, and that, in 
the seventeenth century, if London had some horrible sights 
still to see, it was, at least, not disgraced by scenes such as 
those which, a few' years later, gathered the citizens of Paris 
round the scaffold of Ravaillar. 

It can hardly surprise us that, in spite of this 

laws , ^ * 

\hc general feeling against the infliction of extraordinary 
rcnisant^. punishmcnls, Parliament had no scruple in increas- 


* 3 Jac. I. cap. I, 

^ C, y. Jan. 24, i. 259. 


® 3 Jac. I. cap. 3 . 

< /.. y. Jan. 30, ii. 365. 
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ing the severity of the recusancy lawsJ For the first time, a 
sacramental test was to be introduced into the service of per- 
sedition. It was not to be enough that a recusant had been 
brought to conformity, and had begun once more to attend 
the parbh church ; unless he would consent to receive the 
sacrament from the hands of the Protestant minister, he was to 
be called upon to pay a heavy fine. It is impossible to con- 
ceive a greater degradation of that rite which the whole Christian 
Church agrees in venerating. 

In order to stimulate the activity of the churchwardens 
and the parish constables, it was enacted that a fine of twenty 
shillings should be laid upon them whenever they neglected to 
present persons who absented themselves from church ; and 
that, on the other hand, they should receive a reward of double 
the amount upon every conviction obtained tlirough their means. 

Up to this lime, the very rich had esca])ed the extreme 
penalties of recusancy , as, when once they hatl paid the monthly 
fine, the law had no further claim upon them, though the 
amount of, their fine might be of far less value than the two- 
thirds of the profits of their estate which would have been taken 
from them if they had been poorer men. Fhe King was now 
empowered to refuse the fine and to sci/c the land at once. 
In order that the poorer Catholics might feel the sting of the 
law, a penalty of 10/. was to be laid every month upon all 
persons keeping servants who absented themselves from church. 
By this means, it was thought that the numerous servant^ in the 
houses of the Catholic gentry would be driven into conformity 
or deprived of their employment. 

, This W'as not all : it was ordered that no recusant should 
appear at Court, or even remain within ten miles of T.onclon, 
unless he were actually engaged in some recognised trade or 
employment. A statute of the late reign was also confirmed, 
which ])rohibitcd recusants from leaving their houses for any 
distance above five miles.® It may be allowed that recent e\- 
, y)enence justified the exclusion of the Catholics from nil ])iiblic 
offices in the State ; but it was hard to forbid them, as the new 


* 3 Jac. I cap. 4 and 5. 


35 Eliz, cap. 2. 
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statute did, from practising at the t)ar, from acting as attorneys 
or as physicians, or from executing trusts committed to th(;m by 
a relative as executors to his will, or as guardians to his children. 
Further penalties awaited them if they were married, or .suffered 
their children to he baptized, with any other rites than»Uiose of 
the (''.hiirch ofFaigland. .'Ml hooks inculcating the principles of 
their religion weie to he destroyed, and permission was given 
to the justices of the peace to visit their houses at any time, in 
order to deprive them of all arms beyond the little stock which 
might he < oiisidered necessary for the defence of their lives 
and j)T<)]»crty. 

d lu-'sc hardi nKa^ures were a« mmpaniod by the imjiosition 
of a new oaih of alloj^iancee This oath was framed for the 
n, M ou I makinif a (lislinc tion between the ('atholirs 

• wilt) sull upheld the l*ope’s^iep<)sing power and- those 

wlio Were willing to denounre that tenet. Oiijectiunahlc as 
all poliiiral naths are, and iinjiNt as are the penalties which 
aie inlluted on tho'xc who refuse to take them, the introduc- 
tion of a d<‘(laration of io\all\ might, at this time, have been 
a step in the right diie^ tion. It it was thought 'necessary 
that C'atlioli^s should be j>uuishcd at all, it was better that 
thev should suffer fur refusing to .u know'ledge that their Soj^e- 
rv;ign possessed an indepemlent authority than that they 
should suffer for lehning to gi) to c hure.h. It was in some 
ih 'uee (leditable t<» James and his ministers that, at such a 
time, they were able U) remember the possibility of making a 
di^tindion between the lo\a] and the disloyal amongst the 
(’aiholics ; but that whi«h might have Ixen an instrument ol 
good. be< ame in iheir hands an instrument of [>ersei ution. It 
was enat ted that the oatli might be tendered to all recusants 
not being noblemen or noble wommi, and that those who re- 
fused to take it should incur the harsli penalties of a preinunire, 
whilst those w ho took it still remained subjer t to the ordinary 
burdens of rcf usam y. d'he oath w-hieh might have birii used 
to lighten tire seventy of the laws whi( fr ])resse(l so licavily even 
upon the loyal Catholics, wais only employed ta increase the 
burdens u])on those who refii.sed to dedare their disbelief in a 
tenet wliich was inculcated by the most venerated teachers ol their 
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Churcfi, and which might be held innocuously by thousands 
who never dream of putting it in practice. 

Parliament had thus acted, as it was only too likely to act, 
under the influence of panic. It had replied to the miserable 
Ca oiis ^ crime of a few fanatics by the enactment of an unjust 
dmwn’up.by and barbarous statute. Convocation determined to 
Convocation, Opportunity of enunciating those principles 

of government which were considered by its members to be the 
true antidote against such attempts. Under Bancroft’s guidance, 
a controversial work ^ was produced, to which, as well as to the 
canons which were interspersed amongst its pages, that body 
gave its unanimous consent. These canons, as well as the 
arguments by which they were accompanied, have been, in 
later times, justly condemned as advocating, at least indirectly, 
an arbitrary form of government. It should, however, in 
justice to the men by whom they were drawn up, he re- 
membered that, if the solution which they proposed for the 
difficulties of the time was not a happy one, it was nt least put 
forw^ard with the intention of meeting actual and recognised 
evils. TKcir argument indeed struck at Papist and Presby- 
terian alike, but it wms evident that it >vas intended as a mani- 
festo against the Church of Rome. That Church had based 
its assaults on the national sovereignties of Euroj)e ui)on two 
distinct theories : at times the right of the Pope to depose 
kings had been placed in the foreground ; at other times re- 
sistance was encouraged against constituted autlioritics under 
the guise of the democratic doctrine of po])iilar sovereignty. 
In the name of the one theory, England had been exi^oscd to 
invasion, and h'lizahcth had been marked out for the knife of 
the assassin ; in the name of the other theory, the fair jilains of 
France had been deluged with blood, and her ancient monarchy 
had been shattered to the base. All true-hearted Englishmen 
were of one mind in condemning the falsehood of the prin- 
ciples which had produced such results as these. C'lovernment, 
they believed, was of Divine institution, and was of far too high 
a nature to be allowed to depend upon the arbitrary will of the 

* Published in 1690, umler the title uf Bis/io/> OTrrairs CtviTvcaiuvt 
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l^ope, or of any body of clergy whatever ; still less should it 
depend upon the ccjually arbitrary will of the people ; it pught 
not to be based u[)on will at all ; it was only upon right that it 
could rest securely. 

Such a theory had evidently a better side than ti\ose are 
accustomed to perceive who malign the Church of England as 
a mere handmaid of tyranny. It was a recognition, in the 
only way which, in that age, was possible, of the truth that 
society is n whole and that religious teachers cannot right- 
fully <'laim a ])laco apart from it, as if they were removed from 
the errors and failings of human nature. Where those who held 
this theory went astray was in the mistake which they made as to 
the jHTmanence of the special organization of the society in 
which they lived. 'They fancied that the Elizabethan monarchy 
ought to be ]ieri)etual. It was not uhnatural that they should 
fancy that James was even greater tlian Elizabctli had been ; 
that he \sas indeed the rising sun, < ome to take the place 
of a ‘ laight, occidental star.’ Kot a snspi('ion ever crossed 
their minds that their ecclesiastical cause was not the caifse 
of (lod, and they knew that for the siij)port of fhat cause 
they c(juld depend u[)c»n the King alone. It was one of the 
first arti('les of their creed, that the peojile could be moulded 
into pa ty by their system, and it was jdain that, without 
the King’s help, tlieir system would crumble into dust. Was 
it wondciful, then, that the) thought less of the law and more 

the SoNcreign than their lay fellow-countrymen ? Was it 
strange that they read history and Scripture with jaundiced 
eyes, an<l that they saw nothing there but the doctrine that, in 
each nation, the power of the Sovereign who for the time being 
(U'cnpied tlie throne, was lield by the special appointment of 
(h)d, aiifi that this power was of such a nature that under 
no imaginable f ireurnstanecs was it lawful to resist it? The 
fact AN as, that the rule of James apjieared to them as the rule 
of right over lawlessness, and that they gladly elevated into a 
print iple that which, in their eyes, was true in the individual 
case. 

Rut whatever may have been the circumstances under 
which the doctrine of non-resistance originated, it is certain 
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that it was false in itself, and that it hung like a blight for 
Conse-* niany years over the energies of England. If it had 
^lenccs of ever obtained general recognition, it would have rut 
of non*re* at thc root of all that has made the nation to he what 
sistance. ^ ^ • it would have eaten out that sense of right, 

and that respect for the law, which is at the bottom of all thc 
progress of the country. 

Strange as it may seem, the first blow directed against this 
elaborately-constructed theory came from the King himself. A 
, . doctrine which based his claim to the obedience of 

laraess 

lem-rto his subjects merely upon the fact of his being in 
possession of the crown, was not likely to find much 
favour in his eye.s. According to this reasoning, as he justly 
observed, if the King of Spain should ever conquer England, 
his own subjects would hS precluded from attempting to shake 
off the yoke of the invader. Nor was it only to that part of the 
canons which struck at his own hereditary title that James 
objected ; he told the astonished clergy ]>lainly tliat, whatever 
th^y might think, it was not true that tyranny could ever he of 
Cod’s a{)pointment. He was himself desirous to maintain the in- 
dependence of the Dutch, and he did not believe that in so doing 
he^yas assisting them to throw off an authority ordained of 
God.^ Ho accordingly refused to give his consent to this un- 
lucky production of the Convocation. 

If the theories of the Bishops gave offence to thc King, they 
were far more likely to provoke opposiiio.i on the part of those 
The Com- wtTC looking to the law of England as the one 

mans pro- great Safeguard against arbitrary power of every dc- 
scription. The Canons of 1604 had given umbrage 
entbnean’' to thc (k)mmons, csj^ccially as, in ratifying them, 
King”'’"'* James had commanded them to ‘ be diligently ob- 
conllTuujf served, executed, and ecpially kept by all our loving 
Pivriutmeni. subjccts of this our kingdom.’ The Commons, of 
course, resented this claim of the clergy to legislate for the 
whole j)eople of England, and especially their attempt to create 
punishable offences, a right which they held to be inherent in 

The King to Ahlx^t. Wilkins's CV/?r. iv, 405. 

* CarilwelPs Syttodaiia, 328. 
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Parliament alone. A Bill was accordingly brought in, in the 
course of the following session, for the purpose of restraining 
the execution of all canons which had not been confirmed by 
Parliament. The Bishops, however, had sufficient influence to 
procure its rejection by the House of Lords. 

Whatever the Catholics may have thought of this j)roduc- 
lion of the Convcx'ation, the oath of allegiance was to them a 
The oath of more serious matter. It had been, indeed, framed 
intention of making it acceptable to all loyal 
jXTsons. The Poi)e s claim to excommunicate Sovereigns was 
loft iinf]uestionc(l. 'I'he oath was solely directed against his sup- 
posed right of pn^noiincing their deposition, and of authorising 
their suhjef ts to take up arms against them. 'Fhosc who took 
It were to di't lnre that no siu'h right existed, to promise that 
they would take no j)art in any traitorous conspiracies, and to 
abjure the doctrine that excommunicated princes might be 
dep(wd or murdered by their subjects. 

'I'o the oath itself it is impossible to find any reasonable 
objection. If tliere had ever been a time when ^the infant 
ii„ nations re^piired the voice of the Pope to summon 

p!’A*!(‘f<,f them to resist tyranny, that time had long jiasscd by. 
fh«: tv.pt-;. deposing power in the hands of the Popes oWie 

sixteenth ct ntury had been an unmixed evil. The oath too may 
fairly he regarded as a serious attempt to drawn line of .separation 
between thv loyal and the disloyal Catholics, and if it had been 
;u(ompanie(l witli a •relaxation of the penal laws in favour of 
tlv’jse who wen' ^^i]]jng to take it, it would have been no int'on- 
siderabli' step in adv anc e. Its framers, however, forgot that there 
would be large numbers, even of the loyal Catholics, who would 
refuse to take the oath. INfcn who would have been satisfied 
to allow the deposing power to be buried in the folios of theo- 
logians, and who would never have thought of allowing it to have 
any prartir nl influenc e upon their .actions, were put upon their 
mettle as soon as they were roejuired to renounce a theory which 
they had been taught fnun their childhood to believe in almost 
as one of the artic les of their faith. Nor would tiheir tenacity be 
without a certain moral dignity. Unfounded and pernicious as 
tile Papal theory was, it certainly gains by comparison with that 
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mere adoration of existing power which had just been put for- 
ward* by Convocation as the doctrine of the Church of iingland. 

In the midst of its discussions on w'eightier matters, Parlia- 
ment had found some time to devote to the consideration of 

Em tinesk* King's nccessitics. Ever since James's accession, 
^ mjj^mess Exchcquer had been such as to cause 

no little trouble to those who were responsible for 
the administration of the finances. The long war had consider- 
ably affected, at least for a time, the resources of the Crown. 
Parsimonious as she was, Elizabeth had been compelled, during 
the last five years of her reign, to sell land to the value of 
372,000/.,' and had besides contracted a debt of 400,000/. 
There was indeed, when James came to the throne, a portion 
still unpaid of the subsidies which had been voted in the time 
of his predecessor, whicli was estimated as being about equal in 
amount to the debt, yet if this money were ai)plied to the extinc- 
tion of the debt it was difficult to see how the expenses of the 
Government were to be met. If the King had modelled his 
expenditure upon that of Elizabeth, he could hardly succeed in 
reducing it much below 330,000/., and during the i)ast years of his 
reign his income from other than Parliamentary sources fell short 
of'^his by more than 30,000/. It is probable, indeed, that some 
of the revenue which should have supplied the wants of James had 
been anticipated by his predecessor. Either from this cause, or 
from some other reason connected with the returning [u osperity 
consequent upon the cessation of the war, the receipts of 1604 
were much larger than those of the preceding year. Put yv hatever 
hope might be entertained on this ac count, was counterbalanced 
by the confusion caused by the extraordinary expenses which were 
likely for some time to press upon the Exchequer. 'Phe funeral of 

* Comparative review of the Receipts ami Kxpcncliture, July 24, 1608, 
S, P, Dorn. XXXV, 29. 

Compare the calculations in Lansd, MSS. 164, fols. 435, 436, 505, 
507, with those in Parliamentary Debates in 1610, Camd. ,Soc., Tntrod. \. 
TJic latter do not include the Court of Wards and the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and they commence the year at Easter instead (jf at Michael ina>. The 
amount of the debt at James’s accession, which is variously slated in 
di6ferent reports of speeches, is fixed by the ofhcial account in the . 5 '. P, 
Dom. xix, 45. 
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the late Queen, the King’s entry and roronation, the entertainment 
oUhe Spanish ambassadors, and other necessary expenses, ^vould 
entail a charge of at least 100,000/., a sum which lx)re about 
the same relation to the income of 1603 as a sudden demand 
lor 26,000,000/. would bear to the revenue of the preswt day. 

'J’he financial [)osition of James, therefore, was beset with 
diftirulties. But it was not hopeless. If he had consented to 
Viospcas of regulate his expenditure, not indeed by the scale of the 
arcmevi>. parsimoii ious reign, but in such a way as a man 

of ordinal')' business habits would have been certain to ap- 
prove of, he might, in the course of a few years, have found 
himself inde[>en(lent of Tarliament, ex('e])ting in times of 
extraordinary' emergenc y. 1'here ere many ways in which the 
re\cnue was c apable cjf im})roveincnt, and it would not be many 
years before a balance might once moTe be struck between the 
receipts and the outgoings of the E.xchequer ; but there was 
little hoiie that, even if James had been less extravagant than 
lie was, the needful economy wc^ukl be prac'tised. iLli/valicth 
had been her own minister of finance, and had ke[jUn chock 
the natural tendency to exlravaganc'e whic'h exists wherever 
there is no control (.>ver the heads of the various departments 
of the State and ot the Household. With her death this .sain- 
tary ccrntrol was at an end, and no oflk.ial body similar to the 
jiresent Bcjarcl of Treasury was at hand to ste[> into the vacant 
]j]acA.-. James, indeed, from time to time, was ready enough to 
express his astonishinwni at what was going on. He never 
failed to jjromise retrencdmient whene\er his attention w'as 
called to the state of his financ es, and to declare that he had at 
last made up his mind to change his habits ; but no sc^oncr had 
some new' lane y struc k him, or some courtier apjiroachcd him 
with a tale of distress, than he was sure to fling his prudence to the 
winds. 4'he unlucky Treasurer was only called upon, when it 
was too late to remonstrate, to find the money as he could, 
(irowthoi Every year the ex[)enditure was growing. In the 
twelve months which came to an end at Michaelmas 
oftiicMicbt. 1605, ^t had reached what in those (fiiys was con- 
sidered to be,^ for a year of [leace, the enormous sum of 
^ Tlul is lu say, the iuccaiic from unparliamentary sources. The 
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4^6,000/.* To meet this every nerve had been strained in 
vain.* The revenue had been improved, and the subsidies 
voted in the time of Elizabeth had been diverted from the 
repayment of the debt, in order to meet the current exjKndi- 
ture. li^rge debts liad been incurred in addition to the debt 
which was already in existence. Money had been obtained by 
a forced loan bearing no interest, which had been raised by 
Privy Seals immediately after the close of the session of 1604, 
and in addition to this easy mode of putting off the diflicully, 
recourse had been had to the method of borrowijig consider- 
able sums at what was then the ordinary rate of 10 })cr cent. 
After all this, it was still found to be necessary to leave many 
bills unpaid. At the beginning of 1606, the whole debt 
amounted to 735, 000/., and it was calculated that the annual 
deficit would reach 51,000/., without allowing for those extra- 
ordinary expenses to which, under James’s management, it was 
impossible to place any limit, but which seldom fell short of 
100,000/. a year. 

The King’s extravagance had sliown itself in various ways. 
About 40,000/. w^ere annually given away, either in presents or 
in annuities jiaid to men who had done little or nothing to 
merit the favour which they had received.^ 1'hose into whose 

subsidies were uncertain, anit should have heen aj)plied to the icdcmpiion 
of the debt. 

’ When l^arliamont met in 1606 

The ordinar)' issues were ..... 366,790 

The ordinary receipts 3 * 4^959 

Excess of issiiea. 

{S, P, Dom. xix. 46.) BoMdes this, it was found that the actual receipts 
had fallen short of the estimates by 6,000/. The e\tra()r<lin:\ry expendi- 
ture appears from the Pdli Dcclanitioni. to ha^ been about 100,000/., 


making a total expendituie of about 466,000/. 

* By Dorset's declaration £ 

The King’s debt at his accession wns . . . 400,000 

His extraordinary expenses during three years . 104,000 

The neW debt ....... 231,280 

(*$'. P, Dom. xix. 45.) /"riStSSo 


* Parliamentary debate.s in i6io. Camd. Soc. Introd. p. \iii. 
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pockets the golden stream was flowing were not the statesmen 
who were consulted by the King on every question of imi)or- 
tance ; they were the men who, whether of Scottish or of 
English birth, had raised themselves by their ability to tickle 
their patron’s ear with idle jests, and to minister to hit amuse- 
ments in his leisure hours. Under such conditions, the exjjenses 
of the Ck>urt swelled eveiy year, 'fhe pension list grew longer, 
tile jewels more costly, and the robes more gorgeous than those 
with whi( h J^li/abcth had been content. In political life, 
indeed, the Ramsays and the Hetberts were as yet kept in the 
background. As long as Salisbury lived, such as they were 
not alhnNcd to meddle with appointments to office, or to sway 
the destinies of the State ; but their very presence at Court 
must ha\e been highly ohno\io\is to the grave and sober men 
who tonned so large a [^art of the Jioiisc ot (Commons. 

Vet, unless the Commons could be persuaded to come 
forward with liberal supplies, James would not only be com- 
0,1 is pclled to pause in his career of extravagance, but 
would be unable to meet the most justifiable 
demands on the Exehciiucr. Salisbury, who knew 
cvuiK-.ni.ai. would bc ueccssary to make application to 

Parliament, had been urgent with James to retrench, WitWin 
tliree weeks of the meeting of Parliament, James had done all 
that wuids could do to show how' completely he recognised the 
danger of hi'i situation. 1 cannot, ’ lie wrote to Salisbury on 
October 18, “ but be s^*nsil)le of that needless and unrea,sonable 
}>rofusion of expenses, whereof you wrote me in your last. My 
only ho])e that u])holds me is my good sci'\ ants, that will s\veat 
and labour for my relief. Otherwise I could rather have 
wished, with Job, never to liave been, than that the gloriou.s 
sunshine of my first entry here should be so soon overcast 
with the dark chjiids of irreparable misery. 1 have promised, 
and I will perform it, that there shall be no default in me ; my 
only comfort will be to know it is mcndablc. For my appre- 
hension of this state — however I disguise it outwardly — hath 
done me more harm already than ye w'ould be glad 

On February 10, w'hiLst the feelings of the Commons were 

‘ /laiJieldMSS. 134, fol. ^ 2 . 
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still under the influence of their great deliverance, the sub 
Feb.*i(>. ject of a supply was brought forward. The greater 
Supp^’ number of speakers proposed a grant of two subsidies 
and four fifteenths, which would amount to about 
250,000/. * The whole matter was, however, referred 
to a Committee, which was to meet on the follow ing afternoon. 

Of this Committee Bacon was a member. He was now 
looking forward again to promotion. In October, 1604, the 
Solicitor-Generalship had been vacant, but he had 
poSniJi once more been passed over in favour of Sir John 
the Houi^e. j^o^eridge. He can hardly have failed to gain 
the King’s favour, a few weeks later, by the zeal which he 
showed in the consultations of the Commissioners on the 
Union ; and it had become evident, by the course taken by 
the Commons in the lasf session, that it was more than ever 
necessary to secure the services of a man ol ability and talenti, 
who might take the lead in the debates. Siu h a part was 
exactly to his mind. In October 1 605, he had completed his 
great work on ‘ The Advancement ot Learning,’ and he was now 
eager to devote himself to politics. Anxious as he >Yas for 
reform, he wished to see it proceed from the Crown, and he 
had not given up hope that the mistakes ot James were a 

^ A subsidy was an income-tax of 4s. in ihe j>ound upon the annual 
value of land worth 20s. a-year, and a property-tax of 2s, S</. in the pound 
upon the actual value of all personal properly worth 3/. and u])\vaids. 
Personal property was, therefore, much more hi^avily burdened than real 
property. The tenths and tifteenths were levied upon the counties and 
boroughs at a fixed rate, settleil by a valuation made in the leign of 
Bdward 111 . Each county or borough was responsible for a certain sum, 
which was levied by persons appointed by its representatives in the House 
of Commons. The siibsulies were levied by Commissioiieis appointed by 
the Chancellor fiom amongst the inhabitants of the county or borough. 
Apparently, from the laxity of these Commissioners, the receipts had been 
steadily decreasing. Thus — 

One subsidy of the laity, with two loths and T 
iSths, produced in 13 Eliz. . . . 

Ditto in ^5 Eliz 152*290 

Ditto in 43 Eliz. 134*470 

Ditto in 3 Jac. 123,897 

Oct, 28, 1 608. - 5 , P. Dom, xxjtvii. 38. 
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mere passing cloud, which would be removed as soon as he 
was rendered accessible to good advice, lo serve the King 
in any capacity which would enable him to share in the councils 
of the Stale had long been the object of his ambition. In this 
session, however, there were few ditliculties of a natuie. to call 
for the exercise of superior powers. The effect of the discovery 
of the Ciunpowder plot had been to produce a strong feeling in 
Fob. 10. the King’s favour. ‘ On the first morning after the 
‘^[ipointment of the Committee, the King thanked 
Uou c. House for its offer to supply his wants, and 

signified his readiness to allow the question of purveyance to 
be again taken into consideration. A few day.s afterwards, 
Feb. 1 however, at a conference held on tliis subject, the 
Lord 'rreasurer took the opportunity of expatiating 
opi.iiiucL Qji th(j King’s necessities. *A month passed before 
the (juestion was taken up by the House ll^elf, and then, on 
si.b>Riic«, March 14, a [iroposition was made to increase the 
I'l.uitcd. su])i)ly to which they had already agreed.^ There 
was some opposition, and the debate Nvas adjourned till the 
uStli. W’liun the House met on that day, a message was 
broiiglit from the King, begging them to come to a speedy 
decision, one way or the other, ii[)()n the jiroposed sup])ly^as 
he was unwilling to see his ncc'essities e\[)0.sed to any further 
discussion. lJ[ion this, after some debate, an additional sub- 
sidy v\ith its a( com]jan)ing two fifteenths Nvas voted, and a 
Commitlee was appoioted to draw up the bill. On the 25th, 
bacon re[>orte(l the recommendations of the Caimmittee. A 
debate ensued upon tlie length of lime which was to be allowed 
fi^r the payment of the six portions into which the 

Mart 

supply granted was to be divided ; and it was not 
without diffii'ulty that bacon (arried his proposal that the 
whole grant should be levied before May, i6ro. 

‘ c\ J. I. 266. 

C\ J. i. 271. Ihcre is no mention of the report of the Committee, 
but it must be suppustsl thnt they rerommeiKleJ a bill fgr two subsidies 
and four tifteeiiths, as Sali>bury speaks, on March 9, of the grant as 
already made, though notliing had been done formally (Salisbury to Mar,. 
March, 1606, .S’. I\ Jkm. h. 27). 
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His" arguments were rendered more palatable by a circum- 
stance which had occurred a few days previously. On the 22nd 
March ^ ruiiiour reached London that the King had been 
thcTing’K^^ murdered, and when the rei)ort j)roved false, the mem- 
death. p bers must have felt that, much as they might dislike 
many of Jameses actions, they could hardly afford to lose him. 
Prince Henry Avas still a child, and the prospect of a minority 
at such a time was not to be regarded with complacency. 

The readiness with which this supply was granted was the 
more remarkable because the efforts of the C!ommons to pass 
Effort-sto ^ against the abuses of purveyance had been 
wrecked on the resistance of the l.ords. Nor were 
purveyance, ^bcy Satisfied by a proclamation in which the King 
put an end to most of those abuses, as he left untouched the 
claim of his officers to settle at their pleasure the [irices which 
they would give. It appears, however, that the officers took 
care not to revert to their old malpractices, and some years later 
the counties agreed to a composition b)* which a stun of money 
was to be paid annually in lieu of the burden of purveyance. 

Not only did the Commons pass their subsidy bill in spite 
of this treatment, but they did not insist Ujion obtaining an 
Ti •ct* answer to the petition of grievances which 

they had drawn up. I’hey contented themselves 
with leaving it for the consideration of the (Govern- 
ment during the recess. On May 27 Parliament was prorogued, 
and the King and the l.ower House parted in far better humour 
with one another than at the close of the ] a cceding session. 

A few days after the prorogation, the death of Sir Francis 
Oawdy, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, threw in It) the 
, hands of the Crown one of the most imi)ortant of the 

lunc 39. . ^ 

Coke’s pro. legal appointments in its gift. The place was given 

motion. y-, i , • i • , • , ‘7 , 

to Coke, whose services during the trials of the 
Gunpowder conspirators thus obtained their reward. Coke’s 
Bacon hopes removal Opened a pro$i)ect of jiromolion to Bacon, as 
Soiiciul?.* the two men were on such bad terms w ith one another 
(*encrai. ^bat they could not be expected to w'ork together in 
offices so closely connected as were those of the two chief legal 
advisers of the ( 7 rowm. At the time wfien Bacon wavS engaged in 
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bupporting the Government in Parliament during the session 
which was just concluded, he had received promises of promo- 
tion both from Salisbury and from the King himself. Ellesmere, 
who always looked with favour upon Bacon, had suggested that 
whenever the Attorney*General should go up to the* Bench, 
Doderidge, the Solicitor-General, might rise to the post of 
King’s Serjeant. Bacon might then sucxecd Doderidge, and 
the Attorney-Gencrars jilace, to which he made no claim, 
would be at the disposal of the Government.^ Accordingly, when 
the vacancy occurred, the Attorneyship was conferred 
on Sir Henry Hobart, a sound lawyer and an ii])- 
right man, who had vSalisbury s good word on his side. 
Doderidge, however, remained Solicitor-General for 
another year, and Ikicon failed to receive the appoint- 
ment ^shich he had been led to expkt, though the reasons of 
his failure are left to conjecture. 

From caies (jf state James easily turned aside to his 
]jleasures. Sc.art ely was the session over when he was looking 
July anvuaisly for the arrival of his brother-in-law^ Christian 
Kin!; of ^ 1^'* uf Denmark. The two kings enjoyed one 
OciiMuik. another s ( oni])any, hunted together, and feasted to- 
gether. Christian was an able ruler, but he was addicted to 
drinking beyond all bounds of mcxleration. The English court 
kauglit the infec lion of evil. At .a feast given by siibaltern.s to 
their Majesties at d’hcobalds, ICnglish ladies, who were to have 
taken pari in a masque, reeled about the hall in a state of in- 
toxi(ation, and the King of Denmark was carried off to bed 
when he was no longer able to stand.^' James showed no sign 
of displeasure that these things had taken place in his presence. 
If he (lid not do evil liimself, he was without the power of 
checking those who did. 


‘ r>acon to the King, Letters and Life ^ iii. 293, 
” N ngte antiqiin\t ii. 126. 
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In the busy session which had come to an end in May r6o6, 
no time had been found for a discussion on that union with 
Scotland whic4i James had so much at heart. By 
I'he tut’ common consent the whole subjec t was postt)oned to 
srunion the ensuing winter. Whatever difficulties might stand 
iK)‘;tponed. King’s way in England, it hardly seemed likely 

that he would meet with serious opposition in Scotland. Al- 
ready, whilst the English Parliament was still in session, events 
had occurred in the northern kingdom wliich showed how 
miv:h James could there venture on with impunity. 

It is usually taken for granted that the ac c ession of James 
to the throne of England enabled him to interfere with greater 
weight in Scottish affairs, and that it contributed in 
EfTectsof small degree to the subsccpicnt overthrow of the 

uccevsion to Presbyterian system, ''rhere can be little doubt that 
the effects of the change have been considerably ex- 
aggerated. It is true, indeed, that James was now safe from 
personal attack, but for any practical purpose his strength was 
hardly greater than it was before. He found no staiKiing army 
in England which might serve to overawe his Sc ottish subjects, 
and, even if he had attempted to raise English forces to suppress 
any* movement in the North, he would certainly have roused 

a spirit of resistance in all classes. Nor was the money which 
be squandered upon some of his countryn\cn likely to c onc iliate 
opposition. The men whose names figure in the acc'ounts of 
the English Exchequer as receivers of iiensions or of gifts, the 
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Hays, the Ramsays, and the Iliinies, were not the men who 
held the destinies of Srotlaml in their hands. The great nobi- 
lity, who now formed the chief supports of the throne, and the 
statesmen who carried on the government of the country in the 
name of their Sovereign, were not a[)preciahly the richer for the 
change wliich had plat e/l James u})on the throne of England.’' 

A\1iatever may h:i\'e been the value of the victory which had 
been won by the King over the Presbyterian clergy, it was at 
... least won by Scottish hands. It was to the coalition 

‘.uc t f'sx 

l)^\ jm;^ ro between ilie ( ‘rown and the nobility that the success 
\xith gu of James was owing. The nobility, having abandoned 

‘ ’ ' the hope of lelammg their indc]jenden(:e, were eager 

to obtain in exchange the dire< lion of the government of the 
coiinlr). before such strength as they W’O re able to pul forth 
when united under the ('rown all resmtance on the part of the 
clergy was imj^o^sildc, and, with very few excei^tions, they 
looked with jealous eyes upon the i^resbyterian Church. The 
^.h.xjuonce and tlie moral vigour of the tdergy still ('aused James 
t(j hesitate before )'ro< ceiling to extremities ; but it is unlikely 
that, under any circum:^tances, he would have long refrained 
from i)iitling fortli his power, and he ('crtainly was not iiosscssed 
of sufficient w isdom to shrink from using for that purj) 0 .se;hi.s 
(’ features the Ih' shops. 

If, however, the t hange in James’s position did not enable 
him to throw any greater weight than he had hitherto done into 
the scale of Sioltish ( lesiaslK al politics, it wms such as to 
make liiiii look upon theiontesi in which he had been engaged 
from a new' point of Mew, and to inspire him with greater re- 
solution m dealing with that system of Church government 
w'hich was every daya^^lmling darker cijlours in his eyes. The 
example of the Jilnglish Chur* h was too enticing, :lnd the con- 
trast betwein the ( ainvo* ation of the ih'ovince of Canterbury and 
a Scottish CiciKaal Assembly was t*)o striking, not to make him 
eager to free himself from w'hat he (onsidered as the disorderly 
scenes which, when he had been in Scotland, had continually 
interfered with the success of his most cherished projects. 

’ In one or two in^tanres the salaries of Scotch ofikials were paid otit 
of the English Exchefjuer, but these were of no great amount. 
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For a time, however, James seems to have laid aside his 
intention of introducing episcopacy into Scotland. His first in- 
Tuiy 1604. terference, on a large scale, with the Church after 
he crossed the Borders, was his postponement for 
moned to a twelvcmonth of the (leneral Assembly whicli had 

Aberdeen . * 1 ^ 1 ^ 

postponed, bccn appointed to meet at Aberdeen in July 1004. 
It was no mere prorogation that he had in mind. In the fol- 
March, 1605. lowing March he wTOte that, unless the English Privy 
intends to Council advised him to the contrary, he would never 
Ijener^l? Call another General Assembly as long as he lived. * 
asstnddies. If tlic Scottish Chiirch would not submit to the or^ 
ganization which he believed to be the best, it should have no 
organization at all. 

But, either from deliberate intention, or from mere careless- 
ness, James set aside, upon his owm responsibility, the law of 
the land. By the Act of 1592, to which the Presbyterian system 
owed its legal establishment, it w’as declared to be lawful for 
the Church to hold its General Assemblies at least once a year, 
if certain forms which had been complied with on this occasion 
were observed. And he had him.self, at the last meeting of the 
Assembly, given his consent to the observance of this Act for 
the^ future. 

Such disregard for the rights of the clergy was sure to draw 
upon James the suspicions of all who reverenced the existing 
constitution of the Church In spite of the King’s orders, the 
Presbytery of St, Andrews, which was always the first to start 
forward as the champion of Presbyterianism, sent three ministers 
to Aberdeen, who, finding themselves alone, came away, leaving 
behind them a written protest that they were not to blame for 
the conse(iucnces of such a breach of the laws of God and man. 

Though the Presbytery of St, Andrews stood alone in j)ro- 
testing against the illegality of the adjournment, there can be 
little doubt that the dissatisfaction was widely spread. The 
representatives of the Church, or, as they were commonly 
called, the ('ommissioners of the General Assembly, had been 
chosen in accordance with the Act of the Assembly of 1600. 
Though they had not been suffered to sit in Parliament, they 

' The King to Cranborne, March 14, 1605, Hatfield MSS. 18S, fol. 90. 
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had been treated with respect by the King, and had been con- 
sulted on Church affairs, to th(! exclusion of other ministers. At 
a meeting of the ministers held at Perth in October 1604, bard 
Oct. 1604. words were spoken both of the Bisho])s and of these 
^ ommi.ssioners of the Assembly, who were a4:cu.sed of 
Perth. using their position to draw all ecclesiastical power into 
their hands. 'Phe King’s declaration that he had no intention 
of altering the existing system, which seems to have been in ar. 
cordance with his intentions at the timed was looked upon with 
suspicion. This suspicion was converted into certainty upon 
june7, the appoamiice, in June t6os, of a letter addressed 
to the Presbyteries by the King’s (Commissioner, Sir 
thr mrciin.i; Alexander Sirailcm, of l.auriston, and the Commis- 
.•\^.Mnl)U. sioners of the Asscmtdy, informing them that the 
King had clnvi ted another prorogalirw of the Assembly, which 
they had in the meant inu.‘ themselves summoned to meet in 
July at Aberdeen, on the ground that it was impossible for him 
to consider of the matters whi# li would come before them until 
the close of the sessions of the two Parliaments, which were to 
be engaged in settling the (]ucstif»n of the. union. ^ 

In committing this renewed brea<‘h of the law, J.imes 
api)ears to hav(' bem influenced by the belief that, if he 
c.iuMs allowed the Assembly to meet, it would denounce 
nm^rV'.i’thf Pishnjjs and overthrow even what little hncl 
- been done by the earlier Assemblies in favour of the 
a])])ointmcnt of rejwesentatives of tlu- C^hurch in Parliament,''* 
and when news was Ijrought to the (’ham ellor of the meeting 
of the Assembly, he at once asked ‘ if there was any Act marie 
against the Pishoj)s and Cvunmissirmers. ’ To the Bishops, 
indeed, who actually sat in Parliament, the Assembly could 
do little harm, as they hold their seats by virtue of the 
.\('t of Parliament I'knssed in 1597, and they would not be 
affcctcrl by a repeal of the Act of the Assembly, by which 

’ See p. 76. ’ CalM’fiuood^ vi. 271. * Forbes's Kenmis, 384* 

* This nuist Ue the nK-aniug of Spotliswoode’s sialoment, ‘ that the 
King was inf()rTn'‘d that nnni>ters int<‘n(lcd to call in qucstitni all the con- 
rlusions taken in former Assenddles for the ejdscopal govt^rmnent/ iii. I 57 * 
Forf'CSy 401. 
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voters ^^ere allowed to appear on behalf of the Church. Indeed, 
several new Bishops, and the two Archbishops- of St. Andrews 
and Glasgow, Gladstanes and Spottiswoode, had been recently 
appointed by the King, without the slightest pretence of con> 
forming fo the mode of election prescribed by the Assembly. 
With the Commissioners the case was different. Their tenure 
of office was at an end as soon as the next Assembly met, and 
by simply refusing to reappoint them, the Assembly would }>ut 
an end to the only link which existed for the time between the 
King and the Church. 'I'hat such a course would be adojjted 
was not in itself unlikely. They were, not unreasonably, regarded 
with great dislike by the vehement Presbyterians, as men who 
lent the weight of their authority to the support of the Crown 
against the clergy. I'hat such a body should be in existence, 
in some form or another, v^as looked upon by James as a neces* 
sary part of the system upon which he proposed to govern the 
Church. If he could have been sure of having commissioners 
always by his side who would give him the support of an ec- 
clesiastical authority in keeping the clergy in due submission to 
himself, he would probably have been satisfied. But this was 
exactly what he never could be sure of. Day by day the epis- 
copal system appeared more desirable in his eyes. It was not 
an etclesiaslical, it was purely a political question. Commis- 
sioners owed a divided allegiance, and might be removed from 
office at any time. Bishops were creatures of his own, and, 
by the very necessity of their position, 'vould do his bidding, 
whatever it might be. 

Against this attempt of the King to interfere with the 
Church all that was noblest in Scotland revolted. I'he Presby- 
Presbyterian tcrians felt that they had right on their side. It was 
opposition, impossible that such a scheme as that of James could 
be confined to restricting them from interfering with merely 
temporal matters. If their Assemblies were silenced, or if they 
were only allowed to vote and speak under the eye of the 
Court, there was an end for ever of that freedom for which they 
had struggled so manfully. The kingdom of Christ, of which 
they constituted themselves the champions, may have been 
possessed in their eyes of attributes and powers which had their 
VOL. 1. X 
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origin merely in their own imaginations ; but it is impossible 
to imsUike the real nature of the contest in which they were 
ctigciged. It was one, like that between the medieval Popes 
and lunperors, out of which, at the time when it wus entered 
on, no satisfactory issue w'as possible. The King, in claiming 
to silence the voi<'c of the clergy when it was .disagreeable to 
himself, was in reality attempting to silence that criticism in 
the absence of which all authority becomes stagnant and 
rorrupl. The < lergy, in claiming the right of criticism for 
themselves alone, in the name of an assumed Divine right, was 
making the independent development of lay society impossible. 
'I'hc only real cure f«)r the disorder was complete liberty of 
speech, and liberty of sj)eech, in the hire of the immense power 
of the nobility, was only attainable by organization. To crush 
that organization, as James was now jireixiring to do, was to 
play into the hands of the nobility, and to weaken, as far as it 
was ijos.sible, the .strongest bulwark of thought over force which 
then cMsiod in Scotland. 

This lime, too, the law of the land was on the side of the 
clergy. The Aci of 1592 di.stinctly guaranteed the yearly 
meetings of the A'^sernbly. When, therefore, it was known 
that the King had ordered the Assembly to be again postponed, 
though the majority were unwilling to irritate him by di-sobey- 
ing the command, there were a few who felt that to yield at sucli 
a time would be to betray the cause of the Church and of the 
law, from fear of the ronscqucnce<i of resisting an arbitrary and 
illegal mandate. 

On July 2, 1605, therefore, nineteen ministers assembled at 
Aberdeen. A few moie would have joined them, if they had 
Meeting of bccn led to suppose that the day of meeting had 
been the 5tli instead of the 2nd of the month.^ This 
discrejiancy in the letter by which the prorogation 
had been notified to them has been supposed to have been 
owing to a design on the part of the Government to bring tliein 
to Aberdeen in detached bodies. 

As soon as thi.s little handful were assembM, Straiten pre- 


Forbesy 386. Caldgf^*ood^ vi. 322. 
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sented*them with a letter from the lords of the Council. As, 
Straiton pre. ^owcver, the letter was directed ‘ To the Brethren of 
«entsihem the Ministry convened in their Assembly in Abcr- 
letterofthc dcctt,* they rofuscd to open it till they had consti- 
Council. tuted themselves into a regular Assembly by choosing 
a Moderator. Straiton, after suggesting John Forbes of Alford 
as a proper person, left the room. As soon as he was gone, 
Forbes was unanimously elected, and, the Assembly being con- 
.stituted, the letter of the Council was opened. It was found to 
contain a warning not to offend the King by meeting without 
his consent, and an order to leave Aberdeen without appointing 
any time or place for the next Assembly. To the first point 
the ministers w^ere ready to agree. I'hey had no wish to push 
matters to extremities by attempting to transact business in 
defiance of the King ; bat they were by no means willing to 
surrender the independence of the Assembly, by leaving in 
the King’s hands the appointment of its meetings, 'fhey did, 
however, what they could to avoid anything which looked like 
disloyalty. They sent for Straiton, and begged him to name 
any day he pleased, however distant, and assured him that they 
would willingly submit to his decision. It was only after his 
Th« refusal to agree to their proposal, that they them- 

i^orogues sclves adjoumcd the Assembly to the first 'Fiicsday 
Itself. September. It was then, and not till then, that 

the King’s Commissioner declared that he did not consider 
them to be a lawful Assembly, as the Moderator of the la^t 
x\ssembly, who ought to have opened the meeting, was not 
present. He followed this up by threatening the ministers with 
the treatment of rebels if they did not instantly break up their 
meeting. Having accomplished the object for which they had 
come, they left the town without making any resistance. Nine 
other ministers, who arrived on the 4th and 5lh, also went 
home, after signifying their approval of the conduct of their 
brethren. ‘ 

Either during his last conversation with the ministers, or on 
his way home, Straiton remembered that the eflect of what had 


forks, 388 396, 
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jubt passed under his eyes would be to bring to an end the 
sraiton authority of the Commissionets of the last Assembly, 
htisifjcs his if the nineteen ministers who had just left Aberdeen 
the' As. constituted a real Assembly. Accordingly, fearing lest 

sembiy. sliould 1)6 brought to account for not u«ing more 

active measures, he determined to invent a story which would 
save him from disgrace. On his return to Edinburgh he 
boldly dec lared that, on the day before the ministers met, he 
had published a proclamation at the Market Cross at Aber- 
deen, forbidding them to take part in the Assembly.' To this 
falsehood he afterwards added an equally fictitious account of 
the forcible exclusion of himself from the room in which the 
Assembly was held. 

Unfortunately the men who occupied the principal positions 
in the Council were not likely to give themselves much trouble 
,, . to sift the matter to the bottom. The Chancellor, 

li»‘ivsup. . ^ 

yr.rttjji by wfio uow borc the title of Earl of Dunfermline, had 
luK-Vmr formerly, as Alexander Seton, been brought into 
Uaimcnno. coHisions with tlic clcrgy. Elphinstone, who 

had now become Lord Balmcrino and President of the Court 
of Session as well as Secretaiy' of State, had also old grudges 
which he was not unwilling to i)ay off. They w^ere both C^ho- 
lics, and as such they wished to do ever^^thing in their power to 
dejiress the Presbyterian ( Icrgy. They therefore, as .soon as 
they received a letter from James urging them to take steps 
against the minister^, instead of attem])ting to enlighten his 
mind as to the decejilion which had been practised upon him, 
threw themselves readily into the course of persecution which 
he jiointed out ; ^ although Dunfermline had not long before 
assured Forbes that he would be quite content if the Assembly 
should act in the prec ise way in which its proceedings had been 
actually carried on, and, when he first saw an account of what 
had passed, had a])proved of all that had l>een done. 

Accordingly, on July 25, the Scottish Council issued a pro- 
clamation prohibiting the Assembly from meeting in September, 

* Forbes ^ 40 1. 

* The King to Balmerino, July 19. Botfield, Original Letters relating 
to Ecclesiastical Affairs (Bannatyne Club), i 355*. 
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On the same day, Forbes was summoned before the Council, 
Imprison- giving it as his opinion that the meeting at 

men^of Aberdeen was a lawful Assembly, he was committed 

the other to custody in Edinburgh Castle, from whence, a 
immitcra. ,, later, he was removed to Blackness, where 

he was soon joined by John Welsh, one of those who had not 
api>eared at Aberdeen till after the conclusion of the proceed- 
ings, but who was regarded by the Government with suspicion 
as a man who was warmly attached to the Presbyterian dis- 
cipline,^ Four others were at the same time sent down to 
Blackness. 

The King was determined to carry out his authority with a 
high hand. He sent down a letter which all the Presbyteries 
were directed to have read from the pulpit, in which he ex- 
plicitly affirmed that the faw was not intended to bind him to 
observe under all circumstances the privileges by which any 
body or estate in the kingdom was allowed to meet or to de- 
liberate.® This letter the Presbyteries refused to read, but it 
was published by authority some months afterwards. He also 
directed certain captious questions to be put to the imprisoned 
ministers, which were intended to entangle them into an ad- 
mission of the unlawfulness of the Aberdeen Assembly. 

On their refusal to do this, they were summoned, with some 
of the other ministers who shared in their steadfastness, to 


Their de- 
clinature. 


appear on October 24 before the Council, in order 
to hear the Assembly declared to be unlawful, and to 


receive their own sentence for taking part in it.® On the ap- 


* F<yrhcs^ 403. 

* Caldcrwoody vi. 426. “As for an instance,” James argued, “every 
burgh royal hath their own times of public mercats allow'ed unto them by 
the law, and the King’s privilege, but when the plague happened in any of 
these towns did not he, by proclamation, d’seharge the holding of the 
mercat at that time for fear of infection, and yet thereby did no prejudice 
to their privileges ? ” 

* CaldiTUfoody vi. 342. The portion of the Act of 1592 which bears 
upon the question, runs as follows “ It shall be lawful to the Kiik and 
ministers, every year at the least and oftener, pro re naid^ as occasion ami 
necessity shall require, to hold and keep General Assemblies, providing 
that the King’s Majesty, or his Commissioners with them to be appointed 
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]>ointe(l day they were brought before the Council, and, after 
in vain beseeching the Lords to refer their case to a General 
Assembly, gave in a declinature, in which they refused to 
acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Council in a question con- 
cerning the rights of the Church, and referred their* cause to 
the next Assembly. James, when he heard of the course which 
they had taken, directed that they should be brought to trial 
1 he Kin- tipon a charge of treason, under the Act of 1584, 
d1n.ctsih.1t which f)ronounced it to be treasonable to refuse to 
hjon^hVtc. submit to the jurisdiction of the Council, In order 
to insure a conviction, he sent down the Earl of 
Dunbar to use his authority with all who might be inclined to 
throw obstacles in the way. The very choice of such a repre- 
sentative was significant of the distance from the Scottish clergy 
to which James had drifted. Dunbar, who, as Sir George Hume, 
had accompanied James to England, was not a Presbyterian^ 
and it was questionable whether he was even a Protestant. 

In the jiroceedings which follow^ed, it is neither the abstruse 
[)oints of law' whic'h were so diligently argued, nor even the fate 
of the bold and fearless men whose lives and fortunes were at 
slake, which principally attracts our attention. I'he real que.s- 
tion at issue was, whellier the King’s (Government was worthy 
to oc('i]])y the position w'hich it had taken uj>. If the Assem- 
blies were not to be allowed to meet and to deliberate indc- 

l>y If is Ilighnr'-s, lio present at ilk (General Assembly before the tliss< 4 ving 
thercuf, noininnie .ami time and place when and where the next 

^Jeiicral Assciiddy shall be h(» 1 den ; and ia case neither His Majesty nor 
His said (.’onnnissioilers be present for the time in that town where the said 
ticneial Asst inhly is holden, then, .and in that case, it shall be lesum to 
the said ( iencaal Assembly by themselves to nominate and appoint time 
and })lacc where the next (Jcneral Assembly of the Kirk shall be kept and 
holdcn, ns they have been in use to do these limes by-past.” (Acts 0/ Pari, 
Scot/, iii. 541.) It is evident that this Act is not without ambiguity. The 
case w'hen, as hajipened in Aberdeen, the Commissioner was in the town, 
but refused to name a place and time, is not provided for. But the King 
took up ground which was plainly untenable when he spoke of the proro- 
gation of 1604 as being one which the ministers were bound to attend to, 
as if it had been in accordance with the Act of 1592. The an.swer was, of 
course, that it had not been declared by the King or Commissioner present 
in an Assembly. — Forbes, Recoids^ 452. 
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pendently of the authority of the State, what was to be substi- 
tuted for them ? Was their claim of Divine right to be met by 
calm deliberation, and by unswerving justice, allowing liberty 
of action wherever liberty was possible ; or by an exhibition of 
petty intrigues resting upon the support of brute force ? In 
other words, did James appear as the standard-bearer of law 
and order against ecclesiastical anarchy, or was he clothing, 
ignorantly or knowingly, his own arbitrary will in the forms of 
political wisdom? In reality it was James himself who was on 
his trial, not the prisoners at the bar. 

The proceedings did not commence in a very promising 
manner. It was necessary to remove the y)lacc of trial from 
Edinburgh to Linlithgow, lest the Chancellor and his 
associates should be unable to carry out their purpose 
Linlithgow, jn the face of a'popiilation which sympatlused strongly 
with the ministers.' On the morning of January 10, the six 
who w'ere confined at Blackness were hurried before the Coun- 
cil at Linlithgow, and, after all efforts had been made in vain 
to induce them to withdraw their declinature, were ordered lo 
prepare for trial. 

Criminal trials in England were not to he regarded at this 
period as models of justice, but it is ( crtain that the most sub- 
servient judge who bad ever sat iijion the English Bench would 
have been shocked at the manner in which ]jre])arations were 
made for procuring a verdict against the ministers. Dunbar 
began by tampering with the judges. He plainly told them 
that if they did what he called their duty, they might expect to 
enjoy the favour of the Kiiig ; hut that, on the other hand, if 
they failed in satisfying him, certain disgrace and iiunishinent 
would overtake them. He then addressed himself to packing 
a jury, knowing well that unless extraordinary precautions were 
taken he would fail in his object. At last he found fifteen men 
amongst his own friends and relations who, as he hoped, would 
serve his purpose. To make everything sure, he finally filled 
the town with his followers, who would be ready to prevent any 
attempt to rescue the prisoners, and who might also serve the 


' Forbes, Records ^ 452. 
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purpose of overawing the Court, in case that, even constituted 
as it was, it might by some chance show a spirit of indepen- 
dence.' As if this were not enough, it was arranged that the 
Lords of the Council themselves, whose jurisdiction was im- 
peached, should sit as assessors on the Court, to assist irf judging 
their own case. 

'rhe ( question of law was argued before the jury were ad- 
mitted into court. The pleadings turned upon purely legal 
... , ])oints, as to the interpretation of words in certain 

I >e('i>.ion * 1.1 

tho qu. stun Acts of Parliament, and upon the extent to which the 
Act of 1584 was repealed by the Act of 1592. In 
these discussions tltcre is no interest whatever. They barely 
touch uj)on the great questions at issue, and there can be no 
doubt that the dc<'ision which was finally given against the 
piisimers had been settled beforehand.* 

^\■he^ this part of the trial had been brought to a conclu- 
sion, the jury was admitted. As soon as they appeared, they 
11, j.iiy addressed by Sir 11 iom.as Hamilton, the Lord 

A(lvo( ate. He told them that it had been already 
settled by the couu that the deilinature of members was 
tieasonable, and that all that was left to the jury w^as to find 
whether the dec linature had jmx ecded from the prisonerik or 
not. He assured them that the document which he produced 
was in ilie handwriting of the ministers ; there could therefore 
be no (litfk'ulty in bringing in the verdict for which he asked. 
He ( oncluded by telling the jury that if they acquitted the 
jaiM>ncrs they must exj)eet to be called in question for their 
williil error, fiy wTiicii their own lives and property would bo 
endangered. 

In spite of the opposition of the prisoner’s counsel, the jury 
were being sent out of court to consider the verdict, when' 
Ki.rhes’s i’orbes asked to be allowed to address them in the 
name of his brethren. Having obtained permission 
he went over the wliole story of his supposed offence in w'ords 
which must have gone to the hearts of all who were not Utterly 
deaf to the voice ot a true man speaking for hfs life. After 

* Sir r. Ifaniilton to. ihc: King, Dalryniplc’s 
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protesting that Straiton^s story of the proclamation at the 
Market Cross of Aberdeen was utterly false from beginning to* 
end, he showed that the direction of the Councirs letter by 
which the ministers assembled at Aberdeen were required to 
dispeiise,’ was enough to prove that that meeting was regarded 
as a lawful Assembly by the very Council which had afterwards 
called them to account. The only point in which the ministers 
had been disobedient was in refusing to dissolve the Assembly 
without appointing time or place for the next meeting. In 
doing this he asserted that they had acted in accordance with 
the laws of the kingdom as well as of the Church. The truth 
was that they w^ere brought into danger in order to support the 
pretensions of the Commissioners of the Assembly, who were 
labouring to introduce the Romish hierarchy in place of the 
Church and Kingdom oi Christ He reminded the jurors that 
they had all of them subscribed to the confession of faith, and 
had sworn to maintain the discipline of the Church, and he ad- 
jured them to judge on that day as they would be judged when 
they were called to render an account to Cod of the oath which 
they had sworn. 

After some altercation betw^een Forbes and the Lord Advo- 
cate, Welsh addressed the jury. He spoke even more strongly 
>VcUh’s Forbes had done of the sole right of the Church 

speech. judge of ecclesiastical questions. As soon as he 

had finished, Hamilton told the jury that they ought not to be 
moved by what they had just heard, and, after admonishing 
them to perform their duty, he concluded by again threatening 
them with punishment if tl\ey refused to find a verdict against 
the prisoners. On the conclusion of this address, Forbes read 
a passage out of the covenant in which King and peo])le had 
once united to protest their devotion to the Protestant faith ; 
and then turning to Dunbar requested him to remind the King 
of the punishment w'hich had overtaken Saul for his breach of 
the covenant wdiich had been made with the Gibeonites, and to 
warn him lest a similar judgment should Ix^fall him and his })os- 
terity if he broke that covenant to which he had sworn. After 
this, as the other prisoners declared it to be unnecessary to add 
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anything to that which had been already said, the jury were 
ordered to retire tt) consider their verdict. 

'J'hen was seen the effect which earnest words can have 
even upon men who have been brought together for the express 
reason tliat they were unlikely to sympathise with 
cotisuicr the ])risoncrs. 'I'he jury, packed as it had been, 
began to doubt what the verdict was to be. One of 
them begged that some one else might be substituted in his 
j)lare. Another asked for more information on the point at 
issue. A third begged for delay. When all these requests had 
been refused, they left the court. As soon as they had met 
together, it was found tliat they were inclined to brave all 
threats and to arcjuit the prisoners, d'he foreman of the jury, 
Stewart f)f Chaighall, being lumself liable to the penalties of 
the law, did not dare to ()t)[)0'^e the w^ll of the Council. He 
:u'('ordinglv, as soon as he found what was the oj)inion of 
the majority, went bat k into tlic court, together with the 
Lord Justice ('lerk, who bad been illegally )>resent in the 
jury room, and warned the judges what was likely to be the 
result. I'hc ('oiim illovs, in order to save their credit, made 
one more atlein[»t to jiersuade the prisoners to withdraw their 
dedinature. Having failed to i)roduce any effect, they »ot 
only tiiod what could be done by again threatening the jurysbut 
they sent some of their number in to assure them that they 
would do no harm to the jirisoners by convicting them, as the 
King lind no intention of pushing matters to extremes, and 
only wishcrl to have* the ( vedit of a \erdict on his side, in order 
to ]>ro(eed to bring alxiiit a pacification wdth greater likelihood 
of success. Inlluencecl by these threats and promises, nine 
I'hr pnsun- of tlie fifteen gave way, and the verdict of guilty 
roVi-coi pronounced by the majority which, according to 

i:uiiiy. Scotland, was sufficient for the purpose. 

'Phe sentence was deferred till the King’s pleasure should be 
known.* 

Sucli a victory was c<]uivalent to a defeat. If the power of 
the King was established too firmly by means of* his coalition 


r Forbes;, Kecords^ 455 -49^* 
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with the nobility to make it likely that any actual danger 
Effect of to be apprehended, he had at least notified to 

the vial. a)] cared for honesty and truthfulne.ss that it 
was only by falsehood and trickery that he had succeeded in 
establishing his claims. From henceforward it would be un- 
necessary to go into any elaborate argument in favour of the 
independence of the Church Courts. It would be sufficient to 
ix>int to the trial at Linlithgow^, and to ask wliether that was 
the kind of justice which was so much better than that which 
was dispensed in the Ecclesiastical Courts. So strong was the 
general feeling on the subject, that when James wrote to the 
Council pressing them to bring to a trial the remaining ministers 
who had also signed the declinature, he received a reply in- 
forming him that it was very im})robable that sik'Ii a course 
w'ould be attended w'ith‘ any good result, and recommending 
him to drop the prosecution in order to avoid an arcjiiittal.^ 

In the whole course of James's reign there is not one of liis 
actions which brings out .so distinctly the very worst side of his 
character. There can be no doubt that he really believed that 
he w'as justified in what he was doing, and that he blinded him- 
self to the radical injustice of his jiroceedings, and to the 
sca/idalous means by which his objects were effected. lie 
began by fancying that the ministers had acted illegally, and 
then read every law or principle to which they ajjjjoaled through 
the coloured sjxjctacles of his own feelings and interests. 'I'o any 
knowledge of the true solution of the re*ally difficult questions 
which were involved in the dispute, he never had the slightest jire- 
tensions, excepting in his own eyes and in tlio!^e of his courtiers. 

The six ministers remained for some months in prison. 
At last, in October, they were condemned to jierpetual bnnish- 
ment. As they went down to the boat, at Leith, 

Banishment ... ... 

pf the.six which was to carry them away in the darkness of the 
inxnibtcr:». y^ight, thc pcoplc, who crowdcd down to the beach 
to see them go, heard them singing the twenty-third Psalm. 
They had passed through the valley of the .shadow’ of death, 
and had feared no evil. In prison and in banishment He who 


* Botfieldi Original Letters, 1. 360^ ; and note to p. 3 ^j3*. 
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had been their shepherd suffered them not to want* They, 
too, deserve the name of Pilgrim Fathers. Earthly hope they 
had none ; they went not forth to found an empire beyond the 
seas ; they went forth to sjKmd die last days of their weary pil- 
grimage in foreign lands. Hut their work was not Ihere : it 
was in the hearts of their St oltish countrymen, to whom they ha.d 
at the peril of their lives borne testimony to the truth. They 
had done tlieir part to build up the Church and nation, which 
neither James nor his Council would be able to enslave forever. 

, Eight (»ther ministers, who also refused to retract 

m ii Mfihe their de<'linature, were exiled to various places on 
uth.i cixxst and islands of Scotland.^ 

'rho Linlithgow trial had brought clearly before the eyes of 
llic nation the real worth of the judicial institutions of the 
( oiinlry. It remained to be seen whefher its legislative liody 
wns any more fit to call the Ceneral Assembly to account. 
Whatever may have been the intentions of the King during the 
rir>t years ot hi> reign in England, there can be no doubt that 
he was now bent ujmhi bringing the ( lergy under his feet by 
restoring to the Hishojis their jurisdiction. He accordingly 
, summoned a Parliament to meet at Perth in fuly, in 
nici.t .It order to j).iss an Aft fi>r the restitution to the 
bishops of the ]irnperty of their sees which had been 
furinally annexed to the (Town. It was notorious that many 
of tile nobility looked nskant'e upon the new Bisliops. But 
their oppositivin was not of a nature to hold out against those 
arguments whi< h the (ioverninent was able to use. With the 
conscientKjus hatrt'd of Ejuscojiacy which animated the Presby- 
terians, tliey had nothing in ( ommon ; all that they felt was a 
mere dislike of the rise of an order which might vie in wealth 
and intluencc with themselves. With such men as these it was 
easy to strike a bargain. I.et them a.s.sent to the repeal of the 
Act of Annexation, by wliich so much of the Church land had 
been dc( lared to be Crown property, and if the King were 
allowed to use some of it to endow hi.s new^ Bishops, he would 
f'arve out of it no les.s than seventeen temporal lordships for 

* Ac'.s of the Privy Council, Pot Held, Orij^inai Letters^ i, 368’^. 
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the nobility.* Such argunlents as these were unanswerable. 
The Parliament speedily passed the Acts which gave per- 
mission for the change, and added another, declaring that the 
King’s authority was supreme ‘ over all estates, persons, and 
causfe^ whatsoever.’ * 

The position occupied by James’s Bishops was unique in 
the history of Episcopacy. There hav^e been instances in which 
PoHitionof laymen have borne the title of Bishop, and there 
the Bishops, instances in which Bishops have passed 

gradually from the exercise of purely spiritual functions to the 
enjoyment of temporal jurisdiction ; but nowhere, excepting in 
Scotland, has a class of ministers existed who were clothed in 
all the outward pomp and importance of temporal lordshi|)s, 
whilst they were without any ecclesiastical authority what- 
ever. Such a f?tate of things was too ridiculous to continue 
long. Any attempt to rule the Church by means of the sub- 
servient courts of law, and the half-careless, hnlf-corru])t 
Parliaments, was certain in the long run to prove a failure. 
Everything tended to make James more determined to give 
real authority to his Bishops, or, in other words, to himself. 

But if this w^as to be accomplished, James .shrank from 
ca^ying out his purpose by a simple act of authority. To do 
, , him justice, when a .scheme of this kind came into 

lerminesto his head, hc always contrived to persuade him.self 

give them , . . 1 1 i- 

ecUesiasticai that it was impossible for anyone to oppose it cx- 
auihonty. ceptiug from factious or intere.sted motives. Just as 
to the end of his life he continued to Relieve that the English 
House of Commons misrepre.sented the loyal feelings of the 
nation, he now believed that the di.slike of Bishops was con- 
fined to a few turbulent resisters of all authority. And such 
was his opinion of the justice of his cause and of the force 
of his own arguments, that he flattered himself with the 
notion that even those who had hitherto resisted his wi.shcs 
must give way if he could once be brought face to face with 
them. 

* Melville’s Diaryf, 640. Council to James, July 4, 1606, Metros rafers^ 
{Abbotsford Club), 1 5, 

* AiA of Pari, Seofl, iv. 280. 
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In a proclamation issued in the preceding autumn,* the 
King had declared that he intended to make no alteration in 
the government of the Church, excepting with the 
Scpi. 26. advice of those whom he called the wisest and best 
of the clergy ; and he accordingly directed that a# General 
,6.,/',. Assembly should be held at Dundee in July. In 
hebruarv he sent round five questions to all the 
sjn.nis. Synods, intended to induce them to give their assent 
U; an a('knowle(lgnient of the King’s authority in calling the 
Assemblies, and to promise to support the Commissioners, 
leaving untouched the jiositionof the r)isho[is.^ Failing to ob- 
tain any satisfat'tory answer, he wrote to eight of the principal 
ministers still remaining at liberty, in the number of whom both 
Andrew Melville and his nephew James were included, direct- 
ing them to present themselves in LorfJon on Sc]>tcmber 13, in 
order to discuss the question at issue between the ministers and 
the ('rown. In spile of their disnu lination to enter upon a dis- 
( n^sion whK'h they know to he Useless, they consented to comply 
with the ref]ue'>t. 1 'heir first <-onference with the King was 
held on September 22, in the presence of several meraliers of 
the Scottish (.’oiuK'il, and of some of the Bishops and other 
ministers who \sere favourable to the claims of the Kytg. 

Thev found iliat thev w<Te required, as a pre- 
ai n injpt-m lirninary step, to give an oj>inion on the lawfulness 
of the Assembly at Aberdeen. As anyone l)Ut 
James would have fi^reseen, it was to no purjio.se that argu- 
ments were atlilro^sed to them to prove the correctness of 
llte King’s view of the case, or that they were called upon 
to listen, day after day, to jiolcmical sermons from the most 
distinguished [)reachers of tlie Church of England. They 
retused to jiart with their ('onviction on this point, or to allow 
that there was any possilile way of pacifying the Church of 
Scotland, e':ce[)liiig by the ct)n vocation of a free General 
Assein[)ly. Upon discovering that his logic had been ex- 
pended upon them in vain, James resorted to the disgraceful 
' Cahh'nvoody vi. 338. 


Ibid.^ vi. 391-396. The second of the two copies given Is probably 
the aulhcniic one. Compare the notices of it at pp. 477, 57I. 
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expedient of ordering the men who had come up to England 
omthe faith of his invitation, to be committed to custody. It 
was not long before a circumstance occurred which gave him 
an excuse for severer measures. An epigram was put into his 
Melville’s . hands which had been written by Andrew Melville, 
verses. ^^h^t scemcd to him the Popish ceremonies prac^ 

tised in the King’s Chapel at one of the services which he had 
been compelled to attend.' The verses had not been jmt in 
circulation, nor was it intended that they should be ; [)ut 
James, glad of an opportunity of revenging himself upon the 
^ man whom he detested, ordered him to be brought 
before the Privy Council. When there, Melville, 
prisonment taunting words of the members of this 

unsympathising tribunal, with a not unnatural ebullition of 
impatience, turned fier4:ely upon Bancroft who had charged 
him with something very like treason, and reminding him of 
all his real and supposed faults, ended his invective by tel- 
ling him, as he shook one of his lawn sleeves, that these were 
Romish rags, and part of the mark of the beast. Such a scene 
had never before occurred in the decorous Council Chamber 
at Whitehall, and the Lords were not likely to leave it un- 
noticed, He was committed by them to the custody of the 
D(?an of St. Paul’s, from whence he was, after another ex- 
amination, transferred to the Tower. 'I’here he remained a 
ami banish- prisoner for four years, till he was allowed to leave 
jnent. England at the request of the Duke of Bouillon, in 
w^hose University at Sedan he passed 'the remaining years of 
his life as Professor of Divinity, yis nephew, whose 
of ihe’o^her solc Crime was his refusal to acknowledge the King’s 
miniMcrs. ecclesiastical supremacy, was sent into confinement 
at Newcastle. The six other ministers were relegated to dif- 
ferent parts of Scotland. 

* “ Cur slant clausi Anglis libri duo regiit in ara, 

Lumina ca:ca duo, pollubra sicca duo ? 

Num sensum cultumciue Dei tenet Anglia clausutn 
* Lumine caeca suo, sorde sepulla su.a ? 

Romano an ritu dum regalcm instruit nram, 

Purpuream pingit religiosa lupam ? ” 
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The cycle of injustice was now complete. In the ccftirse of 
one short year the judicature, the Parliament, and the King 
had proved to demonstration that they were not in a position to 
demand of the Church the surrender of her independence. In 
theory, the view taken by James in protesting against the claim 
of the cler £,7 to exc lusive f>rivileges approached more nearly to 


those which arc very generally ac cepted in our own day, tbiin 
do those wluch were put forward by Melville and Forbes. But 
that which is yielded to the solemn voice of the law may well 
be refused to the wilfulness of arbitrary power. 

As yet, James did not venture u])on proposing to introduce 
a cop) of the Knglish Kpiscojacy into Scotland ; but he deter- 
mined to make an effort to bring the Bishops whom 
;!f cl'.nst.liu' he had nominated into some connection with the 
mac hinery of the (iuirch. 'ITicre can be no 
do\iht that, in detaining the eight ministers in England, he had 
])een as much influenc ed by the hcjpe of depriving the Scotch 
clergy of their ‘^upp(Jrt, as by the annoyance which he felt at 
their ])ertinacious resistance. But even at a time when no less 
than twenty-two of the loading ministers had l>een driven away 
from the scenes of their labours, he did nc>t venture to summon 
a freely chosen Assembly, with the intention of asking it to sur- 
render into the hands of the liishcjjis the least fraction of*the 
jjowers which had hitherto been possessed by the l^resbyteries 
and Assemblies of the Chun h. He had, in conseciuence, again 
prorogued the Assembly, which w’as to have met in the c^oursc 
of the* slimmer. 

Still, however, some means must he taken to cloak the 
usurpation whic h he meditated. He issued summonses to the 
,1 T * 1 V various Ihesbyteries, cralling UTHm them to send to 

I lie I-inlith- . .. ^ 

Kwwc on- Linlithgow certain ministers who were nominated by 
himself, in order that they might confer with some 
of the nobility and cjf the officers of state, on the best means 
to repress the i)rc;grcss of Popery, and that they might deter- 
mine upon the means which were to be taken for the preserva- 
tion of the peace of the Church. On December »3, i6o6, this 
assembly of nominees met, according to the King's direction.s ; 
and though the members at first showed some signs of inde- 
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pendence, they were in the end, by the skilful management of 
the Earl of Dunbar, brought to agree to all that was proposed 
to them. The chief concession obtained was, that in order 
that there might be an official always ready to counteract the 
designs •f the Catholics, a ‘ Constant Moderator,' who might 
be entrusted with this permanent duty, should be substituted 
in all the Presbyteries for the Moderators who had hitherto 
been elected at each meeting. In the same way the Synods, or 
Provincial Assemblies, were also to he provided with permanent 
Moderators. Whenever a vacancy occurred, the Moderators 
of the Presbyteries were to be chosen by the Synod to which 
the Presbytery belonged. The Synod was itself to be i)resided 
over by any Bishop who might be acting as Moderator of any 
of \he ' Presbyteries wdthin its bounds, and it was only to be 
allowed to elect its owm •Moderator in cases where no Bishop 
was thus to be obtained. The Moderators, however, were to 
be liable to censure, and even to deprivation, in the C:hurch 
courts. This arrangement, such as it \vas, was not to come 
into action at once. The first list of Moderators of all the 
Presbyteries in Scotland was drawn up by the Linlithgow 
Convention, and in it were to be found the names of all the 
Bishops for the Presbyteries in which they resided.^ 

This Act left, indeed, the whole machinery of Presby- 
terianism in full action. But it accustomed the clergy to see 
the nominees of the Crown presiding in their courts, and might 
easily lead the way to fresh encroachipents. It was hardly 
likely, however, that the decisions of this irregular Convention 
would be universally accepted as equal in authority to those of 
a free Assembly. It was soon found that resistance was to be 
expected, and the determination to resist was strengthened 
by a report which was generally circulated, to the effect that the 
Act of the Convention had been surreptitiously altered by the 
King, a report which gained increased credence from the cir- 
cumstance that some of the ministers had in vain attemjited to 
gain a sight of the original document. 

James, however, determined to carry his scheme into effect 

> Caldenvood^ vi. 601, 
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ill S])ite of all opposition. On January 17, 1607, an order was 
issued to all the Presbyteries, admonishing them to 
iiv Mc-jrra. cicccpt tlic Modcrators on pain of being declared 
oil guilty of rciiellion. 'Fhe same threat wa.s held over 

ciuua». tliosc Moderators who might be-unw^ill- 

ing to accept the post to which they had been appointed. Some 
gave wav before Mi]K'rior force, but others refused to obey the 
command. In the Synods the resistance wa.s still stronger, as 
It was believed that the order to admit the Bishops as Mode- 
rators over these large assemblies had been inipro]>erly added 
to the Acts of the ('onvontion. One Synod only, that of Angus, 
submitted at onri.‘ to thecliango. It was only after a prolonged 
rc-i 4an(e t lie otheis gave w'ay to commands which they 

knew themselves to be unable to resist. 

I nines had thus secured most of*the objects at w'hich he 
aimed. Diiven, by the iiertinanty of the ministers who had 
,1- met at Aberdeen, to abandon his scheme of leaving 
K. u. Scottish Church without any organization at all, 

he had fallen back on his ohler plan of giving it an organi/a- 
lion uliah would to a great extent subject it to his own con- 
trol. Presbyteries and Synods and (leneral A.ssemblies were 
to iiKet as m the olden da\s, but they would meet under„the 
presulence c>f Moderators appointed by himself, and in the 
Synods that Modeiaujr would almost always be a person who 
bore the name of Hishoj). It was not likely that James would 
stoi') here, and lie had, little more to do to give to the Bisho])s 
the [‘residency l)y right. Vet even what he had done had been 
enough to put .'fn end to that collision betw'een the ecclesias- 
tical and the civil [lowers which had threatened danger to the 
State. 

Unhaj^jiily the means to which James owed his victory 
brought discredit upon the cause in which he was engaged. 

c>f 'rhere had been no little chicanery in his interpreta- 
hu success. qy evasion of the law, and the fact that his main 
sup))orters, Dunfermline and Balmerino, were Catholics, un- 
doubtedly injured him in the estimation of the ’Protestants of 
Scotland, Vet, alter every' admission is made, it is undeniable 
that, ever since the tumult in Edinburgh in 1596, there had 
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been a considerable want of animation on the part of those 
classes on whom the Presbyterian clergy depended for support. 
What opposition there had been, came almost entirely from the 
ministers themselves. Not only were the great nobles, with one 
or two eitceptions, banded together against them as one man, 
but the lesser gentry, and even the boroughs, were lukc\Varm in 
their cause. 

The explanation of this change of feeling is not very difficult 
to find. In the first place the cause of Presbyterianism was no 
longer connected with resistance to foreign interference, with 
regard to which Scotchmen have at all times been so sensitive. 
In the early part of James’s reign the ministers could appeal 
to the nation against the intrigues of France. At a later 
period, it was the dread of a Spanish invasion which gave point 
to their invectives against The northern earls. But with Huntly's 
defeat, in 1595, all this was at an end. If for a short time it 
was still supposed that Huntly and Errol were likely to r^'iiew 
their invitations to the Spanish Court, all suspicions of such 
behaviour on their part quickly died away, and the question 
between the King and the clergy could be treated as a mere 
matter of internal policy with which national prejudices had 
nothing whatever to do. 

Nor were the King’s innovations of such a nature as to pro- 
voke opposition from the ordinary members of Scottish congre- 
gations. The same sermons were likely to be preached by 
the same men, whether the General Asse^nbly or the King got 
the upper hand. The proceedings of the Kirk-sessions were 
carried on exactly as before. I'hcre \vas, abo\*e all, nothing 
which addressed the eye in the changes which had been brought 
about. Men who would have been horror-struck at such 
alterations as those which were afterwards carried out in Eng- 
land by the authority of Laud, looked on with indifference as 
long as they saw the old familiar services conducted as they 
had been accustomed to see them conducted in their boyhood. 
To superficial observers — and in no age or country is their 
number a limited one — the question at issue w'as merely one of 
jurisdiction, by which the integrity of the Gospel was not in any 
way affected. 
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The real evil lay rather in that which might be done, than 
in that which had actually taken [)lace. Neither the General 
Assembly nor the Parliament could claim to be a fair represen- 
tation of the Scottish nation, because that nation was too deeply 
cleft asunder to have any real representation at all? Under 
such circumstances, the King was the sole representative of 
unity. As long as he acted as a reconciler he might go on his 
path unmolested, but if he, or his successor, should at any time 
cease t() be < ontent with keeping the peace, and should proceed 
to try tlie tcmjjer of the people by the introduction of changes in 
tlieir mode of worship, he might excite an opposition which he 
would hnd it hard to control. If a national feeling w’-erc aroused 
against him, it would find an outlet either in the Assembly or in 
Parliament — perhaps in both combined. 

It is not unlikely that these proceedings in Scotland may 
have liad some effect uixm the minds of the members of the 
English House of Commons, w’hen they wx^re called 
Nuv. is. cm to take the first steps in drawing closer the bonds 
union with a country in which the forms of justice 
abused as they had been in the condemna- 
tion of Forbes and his lirother ministers. The session which 
o[Kaiod on November i8, 1606, was understood to be devoted 
to tlie ( onsidcraiion of the proposals which had been made by 
the Commissioners appointed from both countries. Those 
ri e bad been framed with a due regard for the 

susceptibilities of the two nations. On two of them 
>. but little difference of opinion w'as likely to arise. 

It cuiild hardly be doubted that it w^as expedient 
to re])cal those laws by which either country had taken pre- 
tautions against hostile attacks from the other, or that some 
arrangement ought to he made for the mutual extradition of 
criminals. 

The other two points w'cre far more likely to give rise to 
opposition. The most essential measures by which tlie pros- 
]>crity of the two kingdoms could be insured, were the estab- 
lishment of freedom of commercial intercourse 'between them, 
and the naturalisation in each of them of the natives of the 
other. 
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After mature deliberation, the Commissioners had deter- 
mined to recommend that certain productions of each country 
Commercial should not be allowed to be exported to the other, 
union. English were afraid of a rise in the price of 

cloth, if Jtheir sheep-farmers were permitted to send their wool 
to be manufactured in Scotland ; and the Scotch were equally 
alarmed at the prospect of high prices for meat, if their cattle 
could be driven across the Tweed to a more profitable market 
than Edinburgh or Perth could offer. With these and two or 
three other exceptions, the whole commerce of the tw o coun- 
tries was to be placed on an equal footing. The Scotchman was 
to be allowed to sell his goods in London as freely as he could 
in Edinburgh ; and he w^as to be permitted to take part in those 
commercial enterprises upon which sp much of the prosperity 
of England was alreadyjfounded. A similar liberty w^as to be 
granted to Englishmen in Scotland ; though, for the present, at 
least, its value would be merely nominal. 

A commercial union of this de.scription made it necessary 
to take into consideration the question of naturalisation. Un- 
Naturaiisa- fortunately, it was impossible to avoid touching upon 
tion. political difficulties. The best course would have 
been to have naturalised entirely, in each kingdom, all persons 
born in the other, but to have incapacitated them, at least for 
a certain time, from holding any high official position. There 
would have been less difficulty in draw'ing up a measure of this 
kind, as, of tne six Scotchmen who had been sworn into the 
English Privy Council soon after the accession of James, all 
except one had been already naturalised by Act of Parliament,* 
and might fairly have been regarded as exceptions from the rule 
w^hich was to be proposed. 

The question was, however, complicated by a distinction 
drawn by the legal authorities who were consulted ^ by the 

‘ Sir James Elphinstone (afterwards Lord Balmerino), the Duke nf 
Lennox, the Earl of Mar, Sir George Hume (afterwards Earl of Dunbai), 
and Lord Kinloss, were naturalised in the first session of the reign. 

’ Opinions of the law officers of the Crown, Nov. 16, 1604. sS'. L. Dow, 
X. 75. In this opinion Popham, Fleming, and Coke concurred. 
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Commiv'^sioncrs. They declared that by the common* law of 
Kngland, the Tost-nali (as those who were born in Scotland 
after the accession of James were technically called) were as 
little to he regarded ns aliens as if they had been born in Exeter 
or York. They were horn within the King's allegiance* and they 
must be regarded as his subjects as far as his dominions ex- 
tended. The Ante nati, or those born before the King's acces- 
sion, on the other hand, did not obtain this privilege. The 
C'oinmi^sioncrs, therefore, proposed a declaratory Act pro- 
nouncing the Post-nnti, in cither kingdom, to be possessed of 
all the ]'ri\ lieges of natives of the other. They also advised 
that the some rights should be communicated to the Ante-nati 
Kv statute. 'I'he (giestion of the reservation of the high offices 
of state was beset ^vlth still greater difficulties. If the* Commis- 
sioners had been left to themselves, they would probably h«ive 
recommended that the Ante-nati should be incapacitated from 
lioldiiig these dignities, whilst the Post-nati should be entitled 
to acce])t them. I'his would, at all events, have thrown back 
the difticulty for at least twenty years. Ily that time the chief 
icasons for a))|>rehending evil consetiuenres from the measure 
would h^^e ceased to e\i>t. After twenty years of close com- 
mercial intercourse, the tw’o peoples would have become assimi- 
lated to one another ; the generation which had been growHng 
u|) in Scotland since 1603 would he strangers to James, and 
would be still greater strangers to his succe.ssor. J 3 y that time 
the favourites of the Sovereign Avould be Englishmen, If it 
would he still p^ossihle for the King to sw’amp the House of 
l.ordsand the public offices whth Scotchmen, who might be 
supposed to feel no especial regard for the English Constitu- 
tion, it would also be possible for him to find Englishmen who 
would he eijually ready to support him in his claims. In fact, 
the event proved that the danger which threatened the Consti- 
tution did not arise from the possible extension of the area 
from which officials could be selected, but from the want of 
control w hich Parliament w’as able to exercise over the officials 
after their selection by the King. When Charles I. wished to 
find a Strafford or a Laud, it was not necessary for him to go 
in search of him beyond the Tweed. 
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It Is possible that if the Commissioners had followed their 
own judgment they might have seen their recommendations pass 
into law, in spite of the prejudices by which they were certain to 
be assailed in the House of Commons. But, unfortunately, in 
order tojcarry out this proposal, it was necessary to interfere with 
one of the prerogatives of the Crown ; and when James heard 
that his prerogative was to be touched, he was sure to take alarm, 
and to do battle for a shadow even more strenuously than lie was 
ready to contend for the substance. In this case the difficulty 
lay in the acknowledged right of the Crown to issue letters of 
denization to aliens, by which all the rights of naturalisation 
might be conferred, excepting that of inheriting landed property 
in England. Although, however, a denizen might not inherit 
land, he was capable of holding it by, grant or purchase, and of 
transmitting it to his descendants. He was also capable of 
holding all offices under the Crown. James protested, no doubt 
with perfect sincerity at the time, that he had no desire ‘ to confer 
any office of the Crown, any office of judicature, place, voice, or 
office in Parliament, of either kingdom, upon the subjects of 
the other born before the decease of Elizabeth.’ ^ Under thc^e 
circumstances, a sensible man would have gladly allowed a clause 
to be inserted, depriving him" of the power of granting such offices 
by letters of denization to the Ante-nati. Even then he would 
still have been able to enrich any new Scottish favourites by gifts 
of money, and to those who 'were already naturalised he might 
assign as much more land as he pleased. Unluckily, James 
considered that he would be disgraced by such an attack upon 
his prerogative. The plan which he adopted had, at least, 
the merit of ingenuity : he agreed to the proposal of the Com- 
missioners to refuse to the Ante-nati the right of holding offices, 
but he also required that the future Act of naturalisation 
should contain a distinct recognition of his right to issue letters 
of denization, and thus to break through those very restrictions 
which the House was to be asked to impose ; though at the 
same time he gave a promise that he would make no use of this 
right of which he was so eager to obtain the acknowledgment. 

’ C. y, i, 323. The King to Cranborne, Nov. 24, 1604, .S'. P, Dom. 
X. 40. i. 
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It is Strange that he did not foresee that the House of Commons 
wouUl regard siu h a proposal as this with indignation, and 
would look upon it as an attempt to delude them with specious 
words. 

James, unfortunately, was incapable of bridling his tongue. 
When he addressed the Houses on the first day of the session, 
The Kh.jiS entered upon a long attack upon the conduct of 
bpevch. those who had prepared the Petition of Grievances at 
the end of the last session, even though he acknowledged that he 
had found some of the re(tuests made to be worthy of attention. 
In treating i)f the Union he was no less injudicious. On this 
qiiotinn lie was far in advance of the average English opinion. 
He foresaw the benefits which wmild accrue to both nations 
from a complete amalgamation, and he was not unnaturally 
impatient of the conservative timidity«of the Commons, which 
dreaded eat h stc]) into the unknown. Yet he would have been 
far more likely to secure his iiiiincdiate object if he had been 
less eon'>[)k:uously o[)cn, and had avoided showing to the 
world his eagerness for a tar closer amalgamation than that to 
which the assent of Parliament w’as now invited ** Therefore, 
now/’ he said, after recounting the benefits to be expected, 
let that w hich hath been sought so much, and so long, and 
so often, by blood, and by fire, and by the sword, now it is 
brought and wrought by the hand of God, he embraced and 
received by a hallelujah ; and let it be as Wales was, and as all 
the Heptarchy was, iiniied to England, as the principal; and 
let all at last he compounded and united into one kingdom. 
And sinc e the crown, the sceptre, and justice, and law, and all 
is resident and refKDsed here, there can be no fear to this nation, 
but that they shall ever continue continual friends ; and shall 
ever acknowledge one Cliurch and one king, and be joined in 
a perpetual marriage, for the peace and prosperity of both 
nations, and for the honour of their King.” 

We can ai)pre(:iate the presc ience of such words now. 
When they were uttered, they must have raised strange ques- 
tionings in the minds of the hearers. What, they may well 
have asked, was this one law and one Church in which they 
were invited to participate ? Were they not asked to abandon 
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so^ne of the rights of Englishmen, and, what was quite as much 
to the point, to sacrifice some of the interests of Englishmen ? 

So preoccupied were the Commons with the question of the 
Union, that the King's answer to their grievances was allowed 
Nov»x 9. ,to pass unchallenged. On the 21st the Report 
of the Commissioners of the Union w^as read. At 
grievaaces. oHce a storm of opposition arose amongst the 
English merchants against the proposal to set free the com- 
merce of the two countries. The merchants declared that they 
would certainly be ruined by the competition with which they 
Debates on threatened. Scotchmen w'ould come in and 

commercial out of England ; they would alw^ays be in the way 
intercourse, wanted to drive a bargain ; but as soon 

as the time came round when taxes and subsidies were to be 
demanded, they would sl>ip over the border, leaving the burden 
upon the shoulders of their English rivals. There were ([uite 
enough Englishmen engaged in the trading companies, and it 
was most undesirable that Scotchmen should rob them of their 
livelihood. To these and similar complaints the Scottish mer- 
chants had no difficulty in replying. They received the support 
of Salisbury, who, if he did not regard the Union with any 
gr^at enthusiasm, had, at all events, too much sense to be 
led away by the fallacies by which it was assailed.' 

The feeling of the merchants found expression in the House 
Of Commons. That House agreed, as a matter of course, to 
abolish the hostile laws ; but though they were ready enough 
to protest against the monopoly of the trading companies, they 
looked with prejudiced eyes upon the principle of commercial 
freedom when it seemed to tell against themselves. On De- 
cember 1 7, a scene occurred at a conference with the Lords 
which augured ill for the success of the measure. The 
staid Lord Chancellor scolded the merchants for the pe- 
tition w'hich they had drawn up against the Upion. Fuller, 
in his rash, headlong way, said that the Scotch were pedlers 
rather than merchants. For this speech he was taken to task 
by the Lords, who told the Commons that, if they did not 

Objections of the Merchants of London, with Answers by Saliisbury 
and the Scottish Merchants, . 5 *. Dorn. xxiv. 3, 4, 5. 
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\icld with a good grace, the King would take the matter in 
hand, and would carry out the Union by his own authority. 
Under these circumstances the House gave way, so far as to 
accept certain starting-points which might serve for the heads 
of a future Bill, though it refused to give to them its formal ad- 
hesiond U]^on this Parliament was adjourned to February lo. 

A few days after the reassembling of the House, Sir Chris- 
topher Pigott, who had been chosen to succeed to the vacancy 
Fc'm. 15. in the representation of Buckinghamshire caused by 
resignation of Sir Francis (loodwin, poured forth 
n t(UTent of abuse against the whole Scottish nation. 
He said that they were beggars, rebels, and traitors. There 
liad not been a single King of Scotland wdio had not been 
murdered by his subjects. It was as reasonable to unite Scot- 
land and Ivngland as it would be to |^ace a prisoner at the bar 
upon an eciual footing with a judge upon the bench.* No 
e\])ression of displeasure was heard, and though this .silence is 
:ittril)utcd in the journals to the astonishment of his hearers, 
there can be little doubt tliat they secretly sympathised with 
the sjienkcr. 'Pheir temper cannot have been improved by the 
knoN\k‘(lge that the King had determined to make use of 44,000/. 
out of the subsidies which they had so recently granted, in 
jjavmg the debts of three of his favourites. The fact that two 
of these, Lord Hay ^ and J.ord Haddington, were Scotchmen, 
must have increased the disgust with which the prodigality of 
the King was regarded ',n the House of Common.s.'* 

I'hc next day James heard what had passed. He im- 
mediately sent for Salisbury, and after rating him for not giving 
luin earlier information, and for having allow^ed Pigott to go so 
long unjmnished, he summoned the Council,, and commanded 

' KejMjrt in C. J, i. 332. Carleton to Chamberlain, Dec. 1 8, 1606, 
.S'. P. Dorn. xxiv. 23. 

* * C. 7. i. 333 * Boflerie to Puisieux, 1607, Ambassada^ ii. 

87. 

* lie had been created a baron without the right of sitting in Parlia- 
nitnt, no duuljt in order not to prejudice Parliament agMnst the King’s 
proposals. 

^ Chamberlain to Carleton, Feb. 6, 1607, .S'. P. Dorn, xxvi. 45. 
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them to take immediate steps for bringing the delinquent to 
justice. 

The Commons, on hearing what had taken place in the 
Council, determined to deal wuth the matter themselves. I'hey 
excused, .themselves for taking.no steps at the time on the plea 
that it was not well to answer a fool according to his folly. 
After some debate, they resolved that Pigott, being a member 
of the House, was not liable to be called in question elsewhere. 
They then ordered that he should be expelled the House and 
committed to the Tower. In less than a fortnight, he was rc> 
leased upon the plea of ill-health. 

Meanwhile, the House had commenced the discussion of 
the important question of naturalisation. On February 14, the 
Debates on debate was opened by Fuller. He compared Eng- 
land to a rich pasture, which was threatened with an 
Fuller’s iiTuption of a herd of famished cattle. He proceeded 
speech. draw a most desponding picture of the state of the 

country. There was not sufficient {preferment for the numbers 
of scholars who crowded to the Universities. The 
^ ‘ inhabitants of J^ondon were already far too numerous. 
The existing trade did not suffice for the sup})ort of the mer- 
chants who attem{;ted to live by it If this was a true account 
o? the evils under which the country was labouring, how* could 
room be found for the impending invasion from the North ? 
He then asked, in language which never failed in meeting with 
a re.sponse in the House of Commons, whether this docrine of 
the naturalisation of the rising generation of vSeots by the mere 
fact of their being born under the dominion. of the King w^ere 
really according to law. This theory made matters of the 
greatest im{X)rtance depend not u{)on the law, but upon the 
person of the Sovereign. The consequences of such a doctrine 
w^ould t^e fatal. If Philip and Mar}^ had left a son, that son 
would have inherited the dominions of both his parents, and 
would have naturalised the Spaniards and the Sicilians in 
England, without any reference to Parliament. What might 
have happened fifty years before, might always happen at any 
moment under similar circumstances.^ 

’ C. 7. i. 334^ 
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The delxite was resumed on the 17th. Towards the close 
of the sitting, Bacon rose to answer the objections which had 
^ been made. He w'as, perhaps, the only man in 
liacon England besides the King who was really enthusiastic 
replies, bupport of thc UnioH. He had meditated on it 

long and deeply. He had occupied a prominent position in the 
debates upon the subject in 1604. He had written more than 
one paper ‘ in which he laid his views before the King. He 
had taken a leading part as one of the Commissioners by whom 
tlie scheme which was now before the House had been pro- 
duced. 'Fo the part which he then took he always looked back 
with sat i^fiu lion. Only once in the Essays which form one of 
his titles to fame, did he recur to events in which he had him- 
self been engaged, and that single reference was to the Com- 
mission of the Union. He would himself, perhaps, have been 
willing to go even further than his fcllow'-commissioners had 
thought ]“*roper to go. Like James, he looked forward hope- 
fully to the day when one Parliament should meet on behalf 
of both countries, and when one law should govern the tw^o 
nations ; and he hoped that that law might be made consonant 
with the truest dh tates of justice. He knew, indeed, that there 
was little ])rospect of such a result in his own day, but he was 
desirous that a beginning at least should be made. 

Tliese views he still held, but he had learnt that they were 
far bey<jnd anything wdiich he could e.xpect to accomplish. He 
contented himself,'* in reply to Euller, with advocating the 
measure before the House, He adjured his hearers to raise 
their minds above<ill private considerations and petty prejudices, 
and to look upon the proposed change with the eyes of statesmen. 
It had been said that England would be inundated with new 
comers, and that there would not l>e sufficient provision for the 
children of the soil. He answered that no such incursion was 
to be ex[>ected. Men w^ere not to be moved as easily as cattle. 
If a stranger brought with him no means of his own, and had 

* ‘A Brief Discourse of the happy Union,* See. ‘Certain Articles or 
Considerations touching the Union.* ZeUrrs and Lift ^ lii. 90, 218. 

* Essay on Counsel. 

» Bacon’s speech. Letters and Lift ^ Hi. 307. 
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no way of supporting himself in the country to which he came, 
he would starve. But even if this were not the case, he denied 
that England was fully peopled. The country could with ease 
support a larger population than it had ever yet known. Fens, 
commons, and wastes were crying out for the hand of the 
cultivator. If they were too little, the sea was open. Commerce 
would give support to thousands. Ireland was waiting for 
colonists to till it, and the solitude of Virginia was crying aloud 
for inhabitants.^ To the objection that it was unfair to unite 
poor Scotland to rich England, he replied that it was well 
that the difference consisted ‘but in the external goods of 
fortune ; for, indeed, it must be confessed that for, the goods of 
the mind and the body they arc ’ our other ‘ selves ; for, to do 
them but right,* it was well known ‘ that in their capacities and 
understandings they are a people ingenious ; in labour, in- 
dustrious ; in courage, valiant ; in body, hard, active, and 
comely.* The advantages of a union with such a people were 
not to be measured by the amount of money they might have 
in their pockets. With respect to the legal part of the (juestion, 
he expressed himself satisfied that the Post-nati were already 
naturalised \ but he thought it advisable that this should be 
declared by statute. He concluded by pointing out the dangers 
which might en.sue if the present proposals were rejected. 
Quarrels might break out, and estrangement, and even separa- 
tion might follow. If, on the other hand, the House would 
put all prejudices aside, they would make the United Kingdom 
to be the greatest monarchy which the world had ever seen. 

Admirable as this argument was, and conclusively as it met 


all the objections which had been raised by the prejudices of 


One point 
passed over 
by Bacon. 


the time, it is plain that there was one part of Fuller^s 
speech which it left wholly unanswered. If England 
and Scotland were called upon to unite because all 


persons bom after the King’s accession w^ere born within the 
King’s allegiance, why might not Spain and England be called 
upon to unite under similar circumstances? Bacon and the 
judges might repeat as often as they pleased that the naturalisa- 


The allusion to Virginia is not in the printed speech, but is to be 
found in the Journals. 
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tion of the Post-nati was in accordance with the law; the 
common-sense of the House of Commons told them that it 
ought not to he so. Since the precedents had occurred, upon 
which the judges rested their opinion, circumstances had 
changed. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries*- the ties 
of allegiance had been much stronger, and the ties of nationality 
mucli weaker, than they afterwards became. If, however, the 
Commons had been ready to make their acceptance of the 
Union contingent uj)on the King's assent to an Act declaring 
that, in ail future cases, naturalisation should not follow mere 
allegiaiv'c, they would ])robably have found no difficulty with 
James, but they were alarmed lest the concession of English 
j'livileges to tlie I'ost-nati should be unaccompanied by the 
subjectKui of the Post-nati to English law. In the conference 
i\b. wliieh ensued,^ Sir Edwin Salidys argued the question 
Commons’ point of view. He boldly de- 
dared that times were changed, and that the pre- 
cedents were of no avail under the altered circumstances, and 
he ended by suggesting that it would he better to give merely 
limited } privileges to the Post-nati.*-* 'The lawyers of the Lower 
House sNere less successful. Instead of assailing the position in 
the only way in which it was possible to succeed, they attempted 
to support their conclusion upon technical grounds. The 
judges being consulted, gave their opinion.s, with one exception, 
against the theory of the House of Commons, Coke especially 
bringing his iminefisc stores of learning to bear upon the case. 

For oiK-C in his life he and Bacon were agreed. But it 
need hardly be safd, that if they came to the same conclusion, 
r>j)ir.ionof they did not arrive at it by the .same road. Bacon, 
h^.u"ufthe in his enthusiasm for the cause in which he was 
engaged, had overlooked the evils which might here- 
prist-iuiti by -tfter ensue from the admission of those technical 

tiiu common 

law. grounds upon which part of his argument was based, 

^ 7'rt/j/st ii. 562. C. i. 345. Note of the speeches of Popham 
anti Coke, keb. 26, S. P. Dom. xxvi. 64; calendared asiCoke^s speech 
alone, and dated Feb. 25. 

* This appears more clearly from the report in the Journals than from 
that in the State Trials. 
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but which can hardly be supposed to have had any part in in- 
fluencing his judgment. To Coke those technical grounds 
were everything. For the broader aspects of the case he cared 
nothing ; but his reverence for the English common law 
amounted to a passion. He considered the system of which 
he was the acknowledged master to be the purest emanation 
of xierfect wisdom. Whatever opposed the common law was 
treated by him with contemptuous arrogance. For the sake of 
the common law he had bullied Jesuits in his youth ; for the 
sake of the same common law he was in his old age to stand 
forward to oppose his Sovereign. On this occasion there could 
be no doubt which side of the question would receive his 
support. English law had grow'ii up under two distinct in- 
fluences. The influence' of the judges had drawn it in one 
direction, the influence of Parliament had drawn it in another. 
The natural tendency of the judges was to put forward on ewry 
occasion the authority of the Sovereign ; the natural tendency 
of Parliament was to give expression to the rights of the nation. 
It happened that Parliament had never had occasion to legislate 
directly upon the subject, and Coke liad no difficulty in quoting 
precedent after precedent to show that the decisions of the 
couUs were all in favour of his doctrine of naturalisation by^ 
allegiance. The appeal of Sandys to a reasonable construction 
of the law in consequence of the altered condition of the 
country, he treated with cool contempt. He was there to 
declare w'hat the common law' declared, and of any other 
argument he knew nothing. 

The Commons stood firm : they knew' that whatever might 
be the value of Coke’s arguments, they were in the right in 
placing the important question before them on a 
mous rX’se Wider basis than that of the technical Iaw\ AMiilst 
to give way. doubtcd what course to take, they w^ere informed 
that the Lords had consented to hear any practical suggestion 
which the Commons might agree to make.' 

^ A paper in the .S'. P, Dam. xxvi, 69, concerning Scotchmen created 
Peers in England, is endorsed by Salisbury, “All other laws make them 
aliens, precedents contrary, reason, nature.” On this point the Lords must 
have been with the Commons ahnobt to a man. 
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Accordingly, on March 14, the Commons made a proposal 
of their own.^ They were ready to do away with the distinction 
March 14. l>t?tween the Ante-nati and the Post-nati, and were 
At ihe^^ willing to naturalise by statute all the King’s Scottish 
<iucs^ titcy subjects. They would thus get rid of the ^difficulty 
measure <»n attending the exercise of the prerogative. A clause 
the subject. introduced, declaring those who held j^ro- 

periy in Tbngland to be subject to all the burdens connected 
with it j and it was to be added that natives of Scotland were 
to be excluded from a very considerable number of official 
IHhsitions. The proposed measure would have met all the diffi- 
( ulties of the case. The disqualifying portions of the Act would 
( eruiinly be repealed as soon as the natives of England and 
Scotland began to feel that they were in reality members of a 
I omnion country. ‘ 

* d’he (h)vernment desired time to consider thk proposition, 
especially as there was reason to believe that the Commons 
tliouglit of sui)p()rling it by inissing a vote in direct condem- 
nation (jf the opinion of the Judges that the Post-nati were 
already naturalised. The King’s ministers accordingly took 
tlie somewhat extraordinary^ .step of advising the Si>eaker to 
exaggerate a slight indisposition, in order that the Comipons 
might be unable, in bis absence, to proceed to any business 
uf importance.*'* Soon afterwards the dispute entered on a new^ 
stage. 'I'he Commons made the sw^eeping proposal that the 
Union should be made still more complete by bring- 
ing about an identity of the laws of the tw^o nations, in 
order that Scotebmen who were to be admitted to honours and 
1 property in England might be subject to the law^ which was cur- 
rent in England. Bacon opposed this plan, on the ground that. 
May 30 *^'^f-cllent as it was, it would lead to intolerable delay.*’’ 
Ti.i* Kings At last it was known that the King w’ould himself 
speech. address the two Houses. The speech which he 
delivered on this occasion ^ was decidedly superior to any that 

* A/SS. Tit. F. iv. fol. 55, The debate in commjttee of March 6, 
on which the proposal was founded, is reported in S, P, Vow. xxvi. 72. 

2 Salisbury to Lake, March 18, S, P, Dorn. xxvi. 90. 

3 Letters and lAfc, iii. 335. « C. J. 357. 
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had yet fallen from his lips. For once he had a cause to plead 
which was not his own, and in pleading the cause of his 
country, and in striving to promote the future welfare of both 
nations, he allowed but few traces to be seen of that petulance 
by whicli. his speeches w'ere usually disfigured. He told the 
Houses plainly, that he looked forward to a perfect union 
between the countries j but he told them no less plainly, that 
he was aware that such a union would be a (Question of time. 
For the present, all that he asked was the passing of the 
measure now before them. Though he trusted that they 
would not object to a complete naturalisation of the l^ost-nati, 
he would be ready to consent to any reasonable limitations 
upon his right of appointment to offices under the Crown. 
The tone of this speech, so much kindlier and more earnest 
than had been exp>ected,^ produced a favourable impression on 
the House of Commons, and it was thought by some that if 
the question had been put to the vote immediately, the King 
would have obtained the greater part of his demands. ‘ The 
speech was, however, followed by an adjournment for nearly 
three weeks, and when the House met again after Easter the 
impression had worn off. There was much discussion upon 
the (jourse to be pursued, and it was only after the King had 
rated them for their delay that the House determined to con- 
fine its attention to the points upon w^hich there was little 
May 3. difference, and to reserve the questions of commerce 
naturalisation for future consideration. A Bill 
e^tradi- ^yos accordingly drawn up for the abolition of those 
criminals. laws in which Scotland was regarded as a hostile 
country, on the condition that statutes of a similar description 
should be repealed in the next Parliament wliich met in Scot- 
land. It was also decided to introduce into this Bill clauses 
regulating the manner in which Englishmen w^ere to be brought 
to trial for offences committed in Scotland. Inuring the last 
four years much had been done for the pacification of the 
Borders. The transportation to Ireland of many of tlic worst 
offenders had been attended with satisfactory results, and the 

6th 

* Boderie to Puisieux, April 1607, Ambassadesy ii. 1O8. 
z 
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harmony which now for the first time existed between the 
officers on the two sides of the frontier, had brought some 
kind of peace and order into that wild district. Still, the old 
inosstrooping spirit was not to he changed in a day. The 
Commissioners had therefore proposed that jicrsoni charged 
with criminal olTences of a certain specified character should 
be handed over for trial to the authorities of the kingdom in 
which the offences had been committed. In this pro[)Osal, 
which had been acted upon sinc'e the accession of Janies, they 
were sii})])ortc(l by the f Commissioners for the Borders, who, as 
well as the gentry ‘ of the northern shires, were unwilling to 
sec any ( hangc introduc ed which would lessen the chances of 
bringing to c'onvu tion the Scottish plunderers who still infested 
their lands, d'hey thought that if the thief were to be sent back 
to be tried in his own country, it* would be impossible to 
procure a conviction, as no hc:)stile witness w'ould dare to 
present hims<‘lf among the neighbours of the accused person. 

'fhe Hounc of C'ornmons looked at the question from a 
different point of view. The Northern gentry had been eager 
to siip])ort a system which made conviction easy, but they had 
forgotten to incimrc how' it would wTirk in the case of an 
innoc'cnt man. Under it, an Englishman charged with a (;rime 
whic.’h he had not c ommitted, might he sent into Scotland for 
trial. ^V'hcn he was once amongst his accusers, 
rn ./r. I,, ho could hardly hope to escape the gallows. The 
Mouse of ( 'ciiinmons preferred the safety of the 
innocent to the certainty of condemning the guilty.’^ 
In ilie spirit which was afterwards to [lei^adc the criminal 
jurisprude nc e of the country, they derided that the accused 
should be tried on his own .side of the Borders, Nor was 
the Mouse content even with this safeguard again.st an unjust 
verdict. By an micjuitons cu.stoin which had become the 
iracJition of the law ol England, no counsel ’was allow'ed to 

‘ c 7. i. ',77. 

^ \ et, in 1610, they chani;ol their minds, and repealed this clau.se. 
The liep< alin}.^ Aet (7 tS: 8 Jac. I. cap, I), however, wa.s only to be iu 
forre till the next I'arliaiiient, when it expired, the Parliament of 1614 
being dissolved beftire there had been time to consider the subject. 
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speak on behalf of a prisoner accused of felony, nor was an 
oath administered to the witnesses who were called to speak 
on his behalf. This custom was the relic of a system which 
had long passed away. As long as the jury were sworn 
witnesses, they only called in additional witnesses for the 
purpose of obtaining further information. The prisoner did 
not call any witnesses at all. In due course of time, the sworn 
witnesses became judges of the fact, and the witnesses for the 
prosecution were regarded as accusers, in some measure filling 
the places of the old sworn witnesses. While, therefore, an 
oath was tendered to them, persons who might appear to give 
their testimony on behalf of the prisoner, were looked upon as 
irregularly present, and were left unsworn. The consequence 
was, that an exaise, was given to an unfair jury to neglect 
evidence tendered in support of the prisoner, because it had 
not been confirmed by an oath. 

As usual, the lawyers had invented reasons for approving 
of a custom which had grown up unperceived amongst them. 
When Sandys proposed that the })risoners in Border trials 
should be allowed the assistance of counsel, and added that he 
should be glad to see the same course adopted overall England, 
Hol^rt immediately rose and declared that he regarded this as 
an attempt to shake the corner-stone of the law, and ad\ised 
that such suggestions should be reserved for the time when 
they might be deliberating on a general revision of the laws of 
the two countries.^ In a similar spirit, arguments were brought 
against the i)roposal to allow the witnesses of the prisoner to be 
swwn.*'* In spite of all op])Osition, the proposed clause was 
carried. Another clause was also carried, which ortlered that 
juries should be chosen from a higher class of men than that 
from which they were selected in the rest of the country, and 
power w^as given tliein to reject such witnesses as they might 
suppose to be inclined, from affection or malice, to falsify their 
evidence. Nothing, however, was done to give the prisoner 
the benefit of counsel.^ 

* Notes of proceedings, May 29, .S'. R, Doni. xx\ii, 30. 

* Collection of arguments in the House of C'onunons, June 5, .V. P. 

Dorn, xxvii, 44. * 4jac. I. cap. i. 
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If these long debates had led but to a slight result, they 
at least served to commend Bacon to the King, At last, after 
years of weary waiting, his feet were fairly placed on 
lUcnu ladder of ])romotion. On June 25, before the 

Genuar close of the session, he became Sol ici tot- General, 
Doderidge having been induced to accept the post 
of King’s Serjeant, according to the arrangement proposed by 
Ellesmere in the jjreceding summer. By his marked ability in 
the condiKt of an unpopular cause, in which his whole sympa 
tines were engaged, Uacon had done more than enough to 
entitle liim to tlie honour whieh he now achieved. 

busy as tlic session had been, the Commons had not t)een 
so preocc upied with the debates on the Union as to be unable 
to pay attention to the complaints of the English merchants 
trading in Sixain. Ever since the treat) had been signed, in 1604, 
the relations between Spain and England had been 
subjec ted to a strain, arising from the ill-feeling 
iMidV-vi an.i vvhich was the legacyof the long war —a feeling which 
the (h)vernmenl strove in vain to allay, by repieated 
attem])ls to draw the bonds of amity closer than the character 
of the two nations would warrant. 

In the spring of 1605 the question of the neutrality 0/ the 
Isngli^h ports rea<'hed a c risis. 'I'he Spanish admiral, Don Louis 
c .iHi.t h'ajardo, had received orders to transport 12,000 
Spam and Spam into the Netherlands. If, as was not 

Di.t. i, anps improbable, he was unable to land them in Flanders, 
iiari.oar he was to set them on shore in England, where it 
was supposed that they would obtain protection till means 
could he obtained to send them across the Straits in small boats 
whic h might slip over from time to time. The execution of 
this commission w\as entrusted by the admiral to Pedro de 
Cubia, who seized upon a number of foreign vessels which 
hai)penccl to be lying at Lisbon, and converted them into trans- 
])orts for his soldiers. One of these was an English vessel, and 
another was the jircjpcrty of a Scotchman. 

On May 14 the fleet left Lisbon. By the time that it had 
arrived at the entrance of the Channel, the Dutch Admiral 
Ilaultain had taken up a position off Dover, with the intention 
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of barring the passage of the Straits. The Spaniards neglected 
even to take the ordinary precaution of keeping together. On 
June 2, two of their ships found themselves in the presence of 
the enemy. The crews, after firing a few shots, ran them both 
on shores. A few of those who were on board escaped by 
swimming. The remainder, according to the custom which 
prevailed in those horrible wars, were massacred to a man. 

The next day the eight remaining vessels came up. The 
leading ship, on board which was the Spanish admiral, was the 
English merchantman which had been seized at Lisbon. "I'he 
Engli.sh crew were still on board, and their knowledge of the 
coast stood the admiral in good stead. They kept the vcs.sel 
close to the shore, and were able to slip into Dover harbour 
without sufferirrg much damage. Of the others, one uas cut 
off by the enemy. As on the preceding day, the Dutch took 
few prisoners, and threw the greater part of the officers and 
men into the sea Two more ve.ssels shared the same fate. 
I'hey attempted to run on shore, but were boarded before the 
crews could escape. The remaining four made their way into 
the harbour. 'J'he Dutch, in the ardour of the combat, forgot 
that their enemies were now under the protection of the F-nglish 
flag.^ This wa.s too much for the commander of the Castle, who 
had for two days been a tator of the butchery whic h Iiad 
been committed under his eyes. He gave 01 dens to fire upon the 
aggressors, who drew off with the loss of abemt a hundred men. 

This affair gave rise to a lon^ series of negotiations. The 
Spanish ambassador, thinking that James would be sufficiently 
Negotiations aiinoyed at the proceedings of tke Dutch fleet to 
anything wliich he might choose to ask, 
soidicis, demanded that the remainder of the troops should 
be conveyed to Flanders under the protection of the English 
fleet. This was at once refused, but James allowed himself to 
be prevailed upon to request the States to give permission to 
the Spaniards to pass over. When he heard that this demand 
had been rejected, he offered to allow them to remain at Dover 
so long as they were maintained at the e.xpcnsc of the King of 
Spain. This offer was accepted, and they remained in England 
for some months. Their numbers were much thinned by the 
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destitution whit h was caused by the neglect of their own Govern- 
ment. At last, in December, the handful that remained took 
advantage of one of tlie long winter nights, when the blockading 
fleet liad been driven from the coast by a storm, and made 
their way over to Dunkirk and Gravelines.* *, 

In vSj)ain itself, the English merchants who had begun, even 
before the coiK'lusion of the treaty, to visit the country, were 
but ill satisfied with the treatment they received, 
d'he officers of the In([iii.sition declared loudly that 
their authority was not derived from the King of 
Spain, and that, therefore, they were not bound by 
the treaty which he had made.'^ On the arrival of 
the Karl of Nottingham, who was sent over on a sj)ecial mission 
to swear to the })ca('e on behalf of the King of England, the 
, Spanish Go\ernniciU at fli.>t declined to include in 
the instriiineni of ratification the additional articles 
liy whuh English Protestants were freed from perse- 
cution. Xottmgliam refused to gi\e w'ay, and the whole treaty 
was solemnly ratified.^ liui it wa^ not long before Sir Gharles 
C.'ornw.iHi-, who i\maiiH'<i m Spam as the ordinary anil )i\s.sador, 
hod to ( omplam that these arti( les were not ('arried into execu- 
tion. As sotui as an P.nglish ship ani\ed in port, it wasbuaj^ded 
by the o ffu lals of the riKjuisiiion, wlio put (iuestions to the 
sailors about their religion, and sean hed the vessel for heretical 
books. It anv of the eixw went on shore, they were liable to 
ill treatment it they refused to kiss the relics w'hich were offered 
to ila-m as a tc-st of tfieir leligion. It was not till nearly four 
months aft. r the ratifu ations had been exchanged that an order 
wa, obtained irom tlie King, ])uUing a stop to these practices.* 
d'lie growing estrangement betw'eon the tw'o countries 
miisi liave made the S]>amsh Government still more eager 
to convert tlic peace with England into a close alliance. In 


‘ MdircHy compared with iIk; papers in Winwood,, and in the Holland 
series in the S. I\ 

• Chamberlain to \Vinw<)od, Dec. iS, 1604, WimtK\\, 41. I./Ctters 
receivc.l from Spain by \Vils(in, Dec. 14 and 17, 1604, Spain, 

• Two letters of Cornwallis to (’ranboriie, May 31, 1605, S, P, Spain, 

• Memorial presented by Cornwallis, Sej)t. 14, 1605, S, P, Spain, 
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July 1605, hints were thrown out to Cornwallis at Madrid, 

„ . . similar to those which had been thrown out by the 

Proposition « . , , ^ 

fora Spanish ambassadors in England, that the King of 
bSwlerT Spain would gladly see his eldest daughter married 
, to Prince Henry, Spain would surrender to the young 
the Infanta. j^g (jaiius to a large portion of the Netherlands. 

If the proposed marriage were not agreeable, a large sum of 
money, as well as the possession of some fortified towns in the 
Low Countries, would be guaranteed to James if he could per- 
suade the Dutch to give up their independence upon certain con- 
ditions which were afterwards to be agreed upon. Salisbury, who 
probably thought that these overtures might be made the basis 
of negotiations which might give peace to the Netherlands, and 
who w^as compelled by the receipt of his pension to keep uj) 
at least the appearance cf a good understanding with the C'ourt 
of Spain, directed Cornwallis to ask that some definite ].)roposal 
should be submitted to him.^ The suggestion that James should 
mediate was repeated. After some delay the luiglish Council 
directed Cornwallis to inform the Spaniards that James was un- 
willing to propose to the States to accept his mediation, as it was 
certain that they would refuse to submit to their old masters uj)on 
any^terms. If, however, the Spaniards still desired it, he would 
direct Winwood to sound the minds of the Dutch upon the sub- 
ject. If, on the other hand, the alternative of the nuuriage were 
preferred by Spain, he would ask the States whether they would 
, be willing to receive his son as their sovereign. I'hc 

orjoiiicv*, Spaniards, however, who had perhaps never intended 
Spam and to do moFC than to lure James away from lus alliance 
with the Dutch, upon further consideration raised 
objections to the marriage of the Infanta with a Protestant, and 
the negotiation fell to the ground. 

After the discovery of the (xunpowder Plot, all chance of a 
close alliance between the two (jovernments was for the jircsent 
at an end. The knowledge that the English troops in the service 
of the Archduke had been intended by the consiiirators to co- 
operate with ihem by invading England, induced James to refuse 

* Salisbury to Cornwallis, Oct. 24, 1605, IVinw. ii. 147 ; and a scries 
of documents commencing at p. 160. 
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to allow any further levies to be made.* A few weeks later, a 
clause in the new Recusancy Act prescribed that no person 
should be allowed to leave the realm without taking the oath 
of allegiance, which must have cflectually prevented many from 
passing over to Flanders. Nor was the nevrs of th§ severity 
with which the Clatholics were treated in England likely to 
make James popular in Spain. James, on his part, was no less 
irritated at the retiisnl of the Archduke to give up Owen and 
Baldwin, wlio were believed to have been im])licatcd in the con- 
sj)irarv, and he knew that in the course which had been taken, 
the ( 'oiirt of Brussels had the full supj)ort of that of Spain. 

Nor w^as James unwarranted in supposing that the feeling 
of horror wuth which he was regarded in S])ain might lead to 
ri .c fu-incd formation of fresh conspiracies against his person. 

siMui were tlie despair, hes of the ambassadors 

at Madrid and Brussels fuller of reports of plots and cons[)ira('ies 
than in tlie summer of 1606. Of these plots, however, one only 
tame to a head. 

On July 6, a certain (\aptain Ncw^ce'*^ was brought before 
the Bii\y C'oinuil. hlis a('(()um of himself wms, that he had 
Nev.c's ser\ed in Ireland during the war, but had been dis- 
eAanijiuiM .ii. iVoni his post when the army w'as reduced. 

In May 1605, he iiad tome to London, and, at Salisbury’s 
recomnieiulation, the Diitcli ambassador had promised him a 
I aptam s command if he could siu recd in levying a company 
tor tile Slates. With tins object in view' he returned to Ireland, 
]>rovided with re( ominendatoiy lellers to the Deputy. Ireland 
was at this time full of dischaiged soldiers, whose services w'cre 
no lunger recjuired. W hen lie arrived there, he found that he 
was too late, as all the Englishmen wdio were willing to serve 
the States had already given m their names to another officer 
who was employed on a similar errand. He then tried to pre- 
vail upon Irishmen to serve under him. They told him that 
they had no objection to enlisting again, but that, if they were 
to fight at all, they preferred fighting on the side of Spain. 
Newce, who, like many others in the days before<he army had 

' Salisbury to Winwood, March 15, 1C06, 6'. P, Holland. 

* Declaration of Ca])tain Newce, July 6, 1606, S. P. Dom. xxiu 34, 
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become a profession for life, had no scruples in joining any side 
which would pay him, readily assented, and sailed for Spain 
with two hundred men. Upon his arrival, the authorities, who 
knew that he had formerly served under the English Govern- 
ment, p^ut him in prison as a spy, and dispersed his men 
amongst different regiments. Shortly after this he fell in with 
a Colonel Franceschi, who incited him to take vengeance upon 
the English Government, by which he had been deprived of his 
command in Ireland. He obtained from him several particulars 
of the state of the Irish fortifications, and told him that, if war 
should break out, he should be provided with 10,000/. and a 
force with which he might invade that country. Franceschi, 
who had probably received some vaguq intelligence of the ex- 
istence of the Gunpowder Plot, added that ])eace could not 
long endure. Ere long, he said, he would hear strange news 
from England, wdicre, if he had not been deceived, there would 
be great changes before Christmas. Meanwhile, it was suggested 
to him that he w^ould do good service if he would go into the 
Low Countries and enter into a corres])onden( e with some 
of his old comrades who were in the service of the vStates, ns 
he might be able to induce them to betray some of the towns 
which w’ere intrusted to their keeping. 

Newee accordingly left Sj^ain, as if for the purpose of 
travelling into Flanders ; but in.siead of going directly to his 
destination, he slipped over to England, and told the whole 
story to Salisbur)’, who directed him to continue on good terms 
with Franceschi, and to lei him know’ when any i)lot which 
might be in hand w^as ripe for execution. •Coing over to the 
Low Countries, he again met Franceschi, and was told by him 
of a secret service which would bring him great rewards. He 
could not obtain any information of the nature of this service, 
but he was informed that if he would go into England, a brother 
of Franceschi’s should join him there, and acquaint him with 
all that was necessary for him to know. He accordingly re- 
turned to England in the beginning of March. It was not till 
June 29 that Tomaso Franceschi, who had been sent over by 
his brother, joined him at Dover. Fie had crossed in com- 
panionship with an Irishman, named Ball, w^ho acted as secre. 
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tary to the Spanish ambassador in London. Upon their arrival 
in London, if Newce is to be believed, Franceschi offered him 
40,000/. as a reward for the service which he was to 
to betray perforiii, but refused to tell him wmat it was, unless 
fSed' he would first take an oath of secrecy. Hejivas also 
towns. associate, and to send his own wife and 

child, as well as the wife, son, or brother of his associate, to 
Antwerp, to he kept as hostages for his fidelity. After making 
some difficulties, he was at last induced to take the oath of 
secrecy, and was told that he was required to a.ssist in betraying 
Bergen op'Zooin, Flushing, or Raininekens. On the following 
(lay he met I^'ranres( hi upon Tower Hill. He had taken the 
precaution (T reipiesling a friend named Leddington to follow 
them, and to do his best to overhear their conversation. Fran- 
(eschi repeated the proposal of betraying Flushing, and they 
went down the ri\cr together to look for a vessel to take Newx'c 
o\er to Holland. I>eddmgton* asserted that, as they wxrc 
reuiinmg from a fruitless sea rc h for such a ves.sol, he overheard 
j Frances( hi say, ‘‘A hravc-spirited fellow, with a good 
h(»rse and a pistol, might do it and go a great way 
alter m a day and night ; to whu'h Newce answered, 
1'he best time for it would be when he did hunt at Koyston.” 
'lhe.se w'ords were declared by N(‘wc.e to have been part of a 
conversation in whic h Franceschi proposed to him to murder 
the King; and it must be confessed that, if they were really 
spoken, they c ould bear other interpretation. 

On the following meaning, Newre met Franceschi at the 
S[ianish ambas^,ador s. He told him that there wx're difficulties 
i:.iii\.ii- in llie way of belra)ing the tcnvns in the Netherlands. 

Soon alter the.se wcjrds had passed between them, 
.Nt-wt,!.. Xewee some sweetmeats, some of wdiich 

he ale at the time, and the remainder he took home, where he 
and liis witc, and .some other w'omcn, partook of them. Soon 
afterwards, all who had tasted them were seized with sickne.ss. 
A j)hy.ician who was sent for declared that they had been 
poisoned. Newce immediately sent to inform* Salisbury of 

* Dcpf)sition of Leddington, July 6, i6<^, S, P, Dorn. xxii. 33. 
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what had happened. Franceschi was at once arrested. The 
Spanish ambassador refused to surrender Ball, upon 

Franceschi i i i 

anu Ball which Salisbury sent to seize him, even in the ambas- 
arrested, gjxdor’s housc. Franceschi admitted that there had 
been a plot for the betrayal of one of the towns, but denied that 
he had ever said a word about murdering the King.' Newce, 
however, when confronted with him, jiersisted in the truth of 
his story. Ball, after some prevarication, admitted that he had 
given the sweetmeats to Newce. 

If Franceschi had been an I^nglishman, and if Ball had not 
been under the ambassador’s protection, further inquiries would 
. , undoubtedly have been made. As the matter stood, 

bcquemiy the (iovcmment thought it prudent to let the investi- 
^ ' gation drop. No wee’s character was not sufficiently 
good to enable Salisbury to rely upon his evidence, and he was 
unwilling to give further provocation to the ambassador, whose 
privileges he had recently set at nought, by ordering an arrest 
to be made in his house. It w’as not long before Ball w'as set 
at liberty ; Franceschi was kept in the Tow'er for more than a 
year, at the CNpiration of w'hich time, he, too, w'as allowed to 
leave the country,'-* 

Whilst the Spaniards w-ere becoming more and more hostile 
to England, there was little ho[)e that English traders who fell 
into their power w’ould receive even simple justice at their 
hands. These traders w'cre now' very numerous. In 1604 the 
Commons had declared strongly in favour of throwing open 
the (ommerce with Spain to all Englishmen who 
ThetruJe werc w'illing to engage in it. The proposal had been 

wuh Spam. . , ,, , 

resisted by the (xovernment on the ground that the 
burden of protecting the trade ought to fill in the first place 
on the merchants themselves, and that some organization w'as 
necessary in order to provide payment for the consuls w ho w^ere 


' Examinations of Franceschi, July 6 and 12, 1606, S. P. Dorn. xxii. 
39. SI- 

’ Boderic to Puisieux, 1607, Ambassadcs dc M. dc la Bodcric^ 

i. 203. This account agrees with that given in the papers in the .S', 7 ’,, 
excepting in some of the dates. 
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lo art on behalf of English mariners and traders in the Spanish 
After the end of the first session of Parliament Chief 
Justice Popham j>ro])osed, as a compromise, that a company 
should be formed, but that it should be open to ail 
‘I he Spanish who woiv willing to Contribute a fixed sum. JJalisbury 
c.jinp.u«i. ado[>tcd the j4an, and in 1605 ^ Spanish 

company was establi>lied on this looting.^ 

In the session of 1605-6, however, it a]>])eared that the 
House of (.’ommons was dissatisfied with this arrangement. 

'J'hcTo were many owners of small craft in the Channel 
" ports, who had lioped to be able to make a livelihood 
( onvn, ^ py running ihcir vessels to 1 .isbon or Corunna, though 
it was «nit ot their jKiwer to [»ay the subscrij)tion required by 
the new (.(jinpany. 'Their e.uise was taken u]) in the Commons, 
and a bill was brought in decTiring^that all subjects of his 
Majesty should have lull liberty of trade with France, Spain, 
and IVntugal, in sjiiic of any < harters which had been or might 
at any future time be granted - Salisbury saw that the feeling 
of the ( 'oniinuns ^vas too strong to be resisted, and the Bill 
pa^sotl throng]) both Hou>is w ithont opposition. 

'I’he pelt) tiadeis thus admitted to commercial intercourse 
w'ldi >j>ain did not nlwa\s ret eixe advantage from the privjjege 
whi<h they had ciaved. I'lieir treatment by the Spanish 
aulhonlies was otten cm eedingly liarsh. I'he slightest suspicion 
ol the ]/resenreot Diitc h goods m an Knghsh vessel was enough 
to give rise t(j the seizure ot the whole cargo. The merchants 
( <>jnplained, witli reastjn, o] the weaiisume delays of the Spanish 
t oiirts. Whatexor had om.e been coni) st ated on any pretext, 
was seldom, it ever, restored. Kven if the owner w'as sufficiently 
tortunate to obtain a decision in his favour, the value of the 
jirojierty was almost invariably swallowed up in the expenses 
ot liie suit, swollen, as lliey w'ere, by the bribes which it w^'ls 
necessary to [^resent to the judgCvS. It was suspected that the 
( /overnment xvas as otten prevented from doing justice by its 
inability U) turnish the com[)ensation demanded, as from any 

' Charier 6f the Spanii>h (>>mpany, May 31, 1605 ; Salisbury to Pop- 
ham, Sept 8, 1605, .S’. P Dorn. xiv. 21, xv. 54. 

*' Memorancla, April 11, 1606, A. P. Dorn. xx. 25. 
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intention to defraud But whatever its motives may have been, 
the consequences were extremely annoying. That English 
ships trading with America should have been seized, can hardly 
be considered matter for surprise. Hut English patience was 
rapidlj^ l^ccoming exhausted, when it was known in London 
that ship after ship had been pillaged, upon one pretence or 
another, even in Spanish waters. Cornwallis represented to the 
Spanish (xovernment the hardships under which his countrymen 
were suffering. He was met with smooth words, and promises 
were given that justice should be done ; but for a long time 
these promises were followed by no practical result whatever. 

Such were the grievances which, in 1607, the nierchants laid 
before the Commonij. They selected the case of the ‘ IVial,’ 
1607. as one which was likely to move the feelings of the 
Sant?***^* House. On ^^ebruary 26, Sir I'homas I.owe, one of 
ffoulro?^ the members for the City of London, brought their 
Commons, casc forward. The ‘ Trial ’ on her return from Alexan- 
dria, in the autumn of 1604, had fallen in with a Spanish fleet. 
The Mediterranean was at that lime infested by swarms of 
pirates, in whose enterprise.s Englishmen had taken their share. 
The S})aniard.s, on their part, were not content with attempting 
to i;epre.ss piracy. Orders had been given to their officers to 
prevent all traffic with Jews and Mahometans, on the ground 
that it was unlawful to trade with the enemies of the Christian 
religion. On this occasion, the purser of the ‘ IVial ' was sum- 
moned on board the admiral’s ship, and was told by that 
officer— so runs the narrative which was read in the House of 
Commons— ‘ that he was commanded 10 .make search for 
Turks’ and Jews’ goods,^ of which, if our .ship had none aboard, 
he then had nothing to say to them, for that now a happy peace 
was concluded bemeen the Kings, so as they would but only 
make search, and, not finding any, would dismiss them. But, 
notwithstanding their promises, albeit they found no Turks’ nor 
Jews’ goods, they then alleged against them that their ship 
was a ship of war,® and that they had taken from a Frenchman 
a piece of ordnance, a sail, and a hawser.’ "I'hc Englishmen 


» C, y, i. 340. 


* i.c, a pirate. 
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endeavoured to prove that the shij) was a peaceable merchant- 
man ; but in s])ite of all that they c ould say, the Spaniard 
‘ commanded the purser to l)e put to the torture, and hanged 
him up by the arms upon the ship’s deck, and, the more to in. 
crease his torture,' they hung heavy weights to hig heels ; 
‘ nevertheless he endured the torture the full time, and confessed 
no otherwise than truth. So then they put him the second 
time to torture again, and hanged him up as aforesaid ; and, 
to add more tornu'iit, they tied a live goat to the rope, which, 
with her struggling did, in most grievous manner, increase his 
torment, all whic h the full time he endured. The third lime, 
A\iih greater fury, they brought him to the same torment 
again, at which time, by violence, they brake his arms, so as 
they could torment him no longer ; nevertheless he con- 
fessed no other\\ise hut the truth of l»heir merchants’ voyage. 
All ^\hi<'h, with many other cruelties, being by our mariners at 
sea endured for the space of two months, all which time they 
enforced shi]) and men to serve them to take Turks, as they 
ju'etended.’ The pc)or men were at last sent to Messina, 
where the officers were ]»ut in prison, and the crew sent to the 
galleys, ‘wheie they endured more miseries than before, inso- 
iiuieh as few or none of them but had llie hair of their hgids 
and faces fallen away ; and in this misery either by torment, 
straitness of jirison, or other cruel usage, in a short time the 
master, merchant, and {lurser died, and to their deaths never 
< onfessed other but the truth ; and, being dead, they would 
afford them none other burial but in the fields and sea-sands. 
All of our men being wasted, saving four,* they w^ere only loft 
there in jai^on and gallevs, and these, through their miseries, 
very weak and sic k. One of them, called Ral])h Boord, was 
twice* tormented, and had given him a luindred bastinadcu‘S to 
enfcjrc'e him to c ontest, and (or not .saying a.s they would have 
him, was committed to a wet vault, where he saw no light, and 
lay upon (he moist earth, feasted with bread and water, for 
eight (lays, and being then demanded if he would not confess 
otherwise than before, he rcf>lied he had already tbld them the 


* There wcie eighteen originally. 
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truth, and would not say otherwise ; whereupon they took from 
him his allowance of bread, and for seven days gave him no 
sustenance at all, so that he was constrained to eat orange-peels 
which other prisoners had left there, which stunk, and were 
like dirtf and at seven days* end could have eaten his own 
flesh ; and the fifteenth day the gaoler came unto him and not 
finding him dead, said he would fetch him wine and bread to 
comfort him, and so gave him some wine and two loaves of 
bread, which he did eat, and within a little while after, all his 
hair fell off his head ; and, the day after, a malefactor for clip- 
ping of money was put into the same vault, who, seeing what 
case his fellow-prisoner was in, gave him some of his oil he 
had for his candle to drink, by which means . . . his life was 
preserved.* 

At last the four who*were left alive acknowledged that they 
had robbed the French ship of the piece of ordnance and the 
other articles, which had in reality belonged to the ship when 
she sailed from England. 

The indignation felt by the House of Commons at such a 
tale as this may easily be conceived. They took the matter up 
warmly. This case of the ‘ Trial * was only one out of 
monVon many others. The ‘Vineyard * had been seized under 
pretence that she was carrying ammunition to the 
the Lords. It was said that, besides the hardships in- 

flicted upon the crews, English merchants had been unfairly 
deprived of no less a sum than 200,000/.* But it was more 
easy to feel irritation at such proceedings than to devise a 
remedy. Even the merchants themselves 'did not dare to 
advise an immediate declaration of war. Merchant vessels 
went far more at their own risk in those days than they do now. 
That the nation should engage in war for the sake of a few 
traders was not to be thought of. I he Government did its 
part if it remonstrated by means of its ambassadors, and used 
all its influence to obtain justice. 

Still the merchants were not content that the matter should 
rest here. They had discovered an old statute authorising the 


* C. 7 . i. 373* 
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ibsue of letters of marque, upon the receipt of wliich the aggrieved 
persons might make reprisals upon the goods of the nation which 
had inflicted the wrong, 'fhey re<iue.sled that such letters might 
now be issued, and their re(jucst was forwarded by the Com- 
mons to the Lords. 

On June 15 ‘ a conference was held between the two 
Houses. Salisbury told the Commons that peace and war 
^ ^ must he determined by the general neces.sities of the 

kingdom. He reminded them that it W'as at their 
recjuesi that the late Spanish (Company had been 
abolished, and that tlie merchants were now suffering from the 
loss of the prolenion which they had derived from it. It w'as 
notorious that it was diffuiilt to obtain justice in Spain, and 
those who tradcii there must not e\})e<'t to fare better than the 
inhabitants of the (oiintry. In reviewing the particulars of 
their petition, lie told them that each merchant nuii,t carry on 
trade with the lndi<‘s at his own risk. With respect to the 
other complaints, the Spanish Covernment had given assuram e 
th.it justue sliould be done ; lie iheretore thought it better to 
wait a little longer before taking any decided step. He was 
able, without diffi<'ulty, to point out the extreme inconveniences 
ol the Issue (4 letters of marque. It would be immediately 
fallowed by a contisc ation of all Knglish property in Spain, 
the value oi whieh would far exceed that of the few' Spanish 
iai7cs winch the merrhauis could hope to seize. 

He then turned to argue another tjuestion with the Com- 
mons. He maintained that the determination of war and 
:.Mr! ..r-tus jicaccWas a prerogative of the Ooivn, with which 
Lower House was not entitled to meddle. This 
assertion he .suiiported by .i long series of precedents 
jwrmir.cd from the times of the PJantagenets* IK had often 
Oouri. happened that the Commons, from anxiety to escape 
a demand for subsidies, had excused themselves from giving 
an opinion on the advisability of beginning or continuing a war. 
He argued that when the opinion of Parliament had really 

* TIk* speeches of Salisbury aiul Northampton are reported in Bacon 
T,etUri and Life, iii. 347. 

’ llallam, Middle e 1 {;es (1S53), iii. 5*. 
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been given, it was ‘ when the King and Council conceived that 
either it was material to have some declaration of the zeal and 
affection of the people, or else when the King needed to demand 
moneys and aids for the charge of the wars/ His strongest argu- 
ment wa^ derived from the difficulty which the House must feel 
in doing justice upon such matters. After all they could only 
hear one side of the question. The Commons had themselves 
felt the difficulty. ‘ For their part,’ they had said a few days 
before, ‘ ‘they can make no perfect judgment of the matter 
because they have no power to call the other party, and that 
therefore they think it more proper for their Lordships, and do 
refer it to them.’ In fact, negotiations with foreign powers 
must always be left in the hands of the Government, or of some 
other select body of men. The remedy for the evil, which 
was plainly felt, lay rath#r in the general control of Parliament 
over the Government than in any direct interference with it in 
the execution of its proper functions. Salisbury concluded by 
assuring the Commons that no stone should be left unturned 
to obtain redress, and by a declaration that if, contrary to 
his expectation, that redress were still refused, the King would 
be ready ‘ upon just provocation to enter into an honourable 
war.’. 

Salisbury was followed by Northampton, in a speccli which 
hardly any other man in England would have allowed himself to 
s ‘e h of combined the sujierciliousncss 

K^rthlmp- of a courtier with the haughtiness of a member of 
the old nobility. He treated the Commons as if 
they were the dust beneath his feet. He told tlieiu that their 
members were only intended to express the wants of the coun- 
ties and boroughs for which they sat, and that thus having 
‘only a private and local wisdom,’ they were ‘not fit to examine 
or determine secrets of State. The King alone could decide 
upon such questions, and it was more likely that he w^ould grant 
their desires if they refrained from petitioning him, as he would 
prefer that he should be acknowledged to be the fountain from 
which all acceptable actions arose. After advising them to 

‘ C. 7 i. 381- 
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imitate Joab, ‘ who, lying at the siege of Rabbah, and finding 
it could not hold out, writ to David to come and take the 
honour of taking the town,’ he concluded by assuring them 
that the Government would not be forgetful of the cause of the 
merchants. 

However insulting these remarks of Northampton were, the 
Commons had nothing to do but to give way before Salisbury’s 
cooler and more courteous reasoning. They had 
mcnsghc no feasible })lan to propose on their own part, and 
it was certainly advisable to attempt all means of 
obtaining redress before engaging in a war of such difficulty 
and danger. At Madrid, Cornwallis did what he could. He 
fre^jucntly succeeded in obtaining the freedom of men who 
were unjustly imprisoned,’ but the difficulties and delays of 
Spanish courts were almost insu]>erabk.\ In cases where there 
was a direc t breach of treaty, a threat of war W'ould probably 
have expedited their j)ro<'ecdings ; but there w^as an evident 
disinclination on the part of the English Government to 
engage in a hazardous contest for the sake of merchants. It 
was some time before English statesmen were able to recognise 
the value of the intciests involved in commerce, or were en- 
trusted with a force sufficient to give it that protection wluch it 
deserves. 

On July 4, after a long session, Parliament was prorogued 
to November fo. The jneml)ers of the Lower House would 
July 4. thus be able to consider at their lei.surc the jiroposed 
Bills whic h were intended to complete the original 
scheme of the Comnii.ssioners for the Union. Of 
James’s real in< lination to do what wa.s best for both countries, 
there ( an be no doubt whatever. In another difficulty which 
had rcc;ent]y shown itself in England, hi.s care to do justice had 
significantly asserted itself. 

before the jirorogaiion took place he had been called upon 
Distur- to cical with one c^f those tumults caused by the con- 
ahnut en- Version of arable land into pasture, which had been 
closures. much iroublc during the whole of the 

preceding century. In the greater part of England the inevit- 

» Wimv , ii. 320, 33S, 360, 367, 391, 410, 439 ; iii. 16. 
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able change had been already accomplished. But in Leicester- 
shire and the adjoining counties special circumstances still 
caused misery amongst the agriculturists. In addition to the 
sheep farms, which were still extending their limits, several 
gentlemep had been enclosing large parks for the preservation 
of deer. An insurrection broke out, the violence of which was 
principally directed against park pales and fences of every de- 
scription. It was easily suppressed, and some of the ringleaders 
w^ere executed. But the King gave special orders to a Com- 
mission, issued for the pur])ose of investigating the cause of 
the disturbances, to take care that the poor received no injury 
by the encroachments of their richer neighbours. As no 
further complaints were heard, it may be su])poscd that his 
orders were satisfactorily carried out.* 

Undoubtedly, however, James’s mind was more fully occu- 
pied witli the progress of the Union than with the English en- 
Auffust. closures. In August, the Scottish Parliament met 
Ke^ro-” assented to the whole of the King’s scheme, with 
ceedtju with, the proviso that it should not be put in action till 
similar concessions had been made in England. It is doubt- 
ful w’hether the English Parliament, if it had met in November, 
would have been inclined to reciprocate these advances. At 
all events, before the day of meeting arrived, James resolved to 
avail himself of the known opinions of the judges, to obtain 
a formal declaration from them of the right of the Post-nati 
to naturalisation without any Act of Parliament whatever. 
A further prorogation removed any danger of a i>rotest 
from the Commons till the decision of the judges was made 
knowm. 

In the autumn of 1607, therefore, a ])iecc of ground was 
purchased in the name of Robert Colvill,*^ an infant born at 
Edinburgh in 1605, and an action was brought in his name 
against two persons who were sup])osed to have deprived him 
of his land. At the same time, a suit was instituted in Chancery 

* There are several letters amongst the Hatfield MSS. show ing the 
King’s anxkty on behalf of the poor in this affair. 

® Known as Calvin in the English law books. Tie was a gramlson of 
Lord Colvill of Cuhoss, whose family name was often wiittcn Cohin, 
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against two other persons for detaining papers relating to the 
Juno, ifv.^ ownerslup of the land. In order to decide the case, 
necessary to know wlicthcr the child were not 
ti.n by tVe '’ alien, as, if he were, he would be disabled from 
holding land in England. The question of law was 
argued in the Excheciuer Chamber, before the Chancellor and 
the twcKe judges, 'fwo only of the judges argued that Colvill 
was an alien ; the others, together with the Chancellor, laid 
down the law as they had previously delivered it in the House 
of I .ords, and (le( hired him to be a natural subject of the King 
of England.* 

It n. cerlnin tliat James had no expectation that this 
deel^^ion of die jiidgc'i wt)uld prove a bar to the further con- 
sidereration of the Union by Parliament, In Decern- 
ii'lVinT her, he consulted Hobart, tjhe Attorney*General, on 
hie extent of the divcrgon«'y between the laws of 
ji ii .'I of the two nations. He wa.s agreeably surprised by 
lloliart's rejxjrt. If there was no more diflerence 
than thi>, he said, the ScoK h Isslates would take no more than 
three cla)^ to bring their law into conformity with that of 
England.- 

No (hnibt, James exaggemted the readiness of the Scotch 
Estates to ( liange their law. When he had obtained the 
judgment of the Exchctjiier Chamber in his favour, 
he found diat it was hopeless to ex])ect that the 
.I’-mthr; English Parliament wcnild give way on the Com- 
men ial Union. From the first they had been set 
against it, :ind it. was not likely that they would change their 
minds after the question of naturalisation had been decided 
in defiame of their expressed wishes. Parliament was pro- 
rogued, and it wa.s some time before it was allowed to meet 
again. 

There arc occasions, which from time to time arise, w^hen 
progrc.ss can only be effettted in defiance of a certain amount 
of i)opular (lissatisfiction, and it may be that this was one of 

• S/a/c 7 >ia/ty ii. 559. There arc also notes of the judgments in 5 . P* 
Dont. XXX. 40, and xxxiv. 10. 

* Lake to Salisbury, Dec. 8, Hatfield MSS. 194, 29, 
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them. But every attempt to move forward in such a way is 
accompanied by some amount of friction, and there had already 
been too much friction in the relations between James and the 
House of Commons. The King wished to act fairly, but he 
had too* little sympathy alike with the best and the worst 
qualities of the race which he had been called to govern, to 
work in harmony with his subjects. 
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CHAITER IX. 

THF PACIFICATION OF IRELAND. 

Thf: efforts made by James to assimilate the institutions of 
England and Scotland had been crowned with a very moderate 
amount of success. In pursuing the«same policy in Ireland, 
he was likely to meet with even greater difficulties. The stage 
of civilisation which had been reached by Ireland, was so very 
different from that to which England had attained, that the 
best intentions of a ruler who did not sufficiently take into 
account this difference w'crc likely to lead only to greater 
disaster. 

I'he causes wffiich had made the possession of Irelajjd a 
Weakness rather than a strength to England were not of any 
recent growth. 'I he whole history of the two countries had 
been so dissimilar, that it would have been strange if no dis- 
putes had arisen between them. 

Both countries had submitted to a Norman Conquest, but 
the i)roces.s by which England had been welded into a nation 
^ only served to perpetuate the distractions of Ireland. 

IheNiirman n-« , • . /* i 

of J o the astomslmient of their contemporaries, the 
ircUna great-grandchildren of the invaders sank, except in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Dublin, into the savage and 
barbarous habits of the natives. The disease under which 
England had suffered during the evil days of the reign of 
Stej)hen became the chronic disorder of Ireland. Every man 
whose wealth or influence was sufficient to attract around him 
a handful of armed men, was in possession of a power which 
knew no limits exce[)t in the superior strength of his neigh- 
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hours. Every castle became a centre from whence murder, 
robbery, and disorder spread over the wretched country like a 
flood. Against these armed offenders no law was of any avail, 
for no authority was in existence to put it in execution. In 
adopting the lawlessness of the natives, the descendants of the 
invaders also adopted their peculiarities in dress and manners. 
The English Government complained in vain of what they 
called the degeneracy of their countrymen. The causes of 
this degeneracy, which were so dark to them, are plain enough 
to us. Between the conquest of England and the conquest of 
Ireland there was nothing in common but the name. The army 
differed from of William was obliged to maintain its organization 
after the Conquest, as the only means by which the 
English nation could be kept in check ; and in the 
Middle Ages organization and civilisation were identical. In 
Ireland no such necessity was felt. No Irish nation, in the 
proper sense of the word, was in existence. There were 
numerous septs which spoke a common language, and whose 
customs were similar ; but they were bound together by no 
political tie sufficiently extensive to embrace the whole island, 
nor were they united by any feelings of patriotism. Each petty 
chief, with his little knot of armed followers, was ready enough 
to repel invasion from his own soil, but he was by no means 
eager to assist his neighbour against the common enemy. If 
he had any interest in the conflict at all, he would probably be 
not unwilling to see the chieftain of the rival sept humbled by 
the powerful strangers from England. 

There was, therefore, amidst the general disunion of the 
Irish, no sufficient motive to induce the conquerors to main- 
Causcsofthe tain what organization they may have brought with 
ofthe con-^ them. No fear of any general rising urged them to 
querofs. * hold firmly together. In some parts of the country^ 
indeed, the native chieftains regained their ancient posses- 
sions. Such cases, however, were of merely local impor- 
tance. A Fitzgerald or a Bourke did not feel himself less 
strong in his own castle because some inferior lord had Iqgt 
his lands. On the other hand, if the O'Neill or the O'Donnell 
could hold his own at home, he did not trouble himself about 
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the fate of the other septs of the neighbourhood It mattered 
little to the unfortunate peasants, who tended their cattle over 
the f)ogs and mountains, from which race their oppressors came. 
Everywhere bloodshed and confusion prevailed, with their usual 
attendants, misery and famine. 

The only chance of introducing order into this chaos was 
the rise of a strong central government. Rut of this there did 
not seem to be even the most distant jirobability, 
c»‘Mtr il vTij- rhe ])Owcr of the Lordd)cputy was only sufficient 

to maintain order in the immediate vicinity of 
Dublin : and the King of England wanted both the will and 
tile mean> to keep on foot, at the expense of the li^ngli.sh 
nation, a force suffu'iently largo to overawe his disorderly sub- 
jects in Ireland, Occasionally a syiasmodic effort w'as made to 
rediu c Ireland to submission tiv an ex])edition, conducted either 
by the King in per^on, or by one of the princes of the blood, 
lint the effects of those nttem])ts passed away a.s soon as the 
face.s were withdrawn, and at last, when tlie war of the Roses 
broke out, they Ceased altogether. 

I'nforninately, wliat efforts were made, were made altogether 
in the wrong diro(‘tion. Instead of accepting the fact of the 
gradual assimilation which had been working iself 
a out lietween the two races, the Government, in its 

dislike of the degeneracy of the descendants of the 
settlers, atlempaed to widen the breach between 
them and the native Irish. Statutes, ha]ipily inoperative, were 
]>.'issed, prohibiting jjersons of English descent from marr)ung 
Irish women, from wearing the Irish dress, and from adopt- 
ing Irish customs. If such statutes had been in any degree 
su< cessful, they would have created an aristocracy of race, 
which would have made it more impossible than ever to raise 
the whole body of the population from the positiondn which 
they were. 

The only hope which remained for Ireland lay in the rough 
Th*-,eci.nci second conquest. But for this con- 

c(.nqu.rst uf (juest to be beneficial, it must Ixj the wbrk not of a 
new swarm of settlers, but of a Government tree from 
the passions of the colonists, and determined to enforce equal 
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justice upon all its subjects alike. The danger which England 
incurred from foreign powers in consequence of the Reforma- 
tion, compelled the English Government to turn its attention 
to Ireland. That Ireland should form an independent kingdom 
was maryfestly impossible. The only question was, whether 
\t should be a dependency of England or of Sj)ain, Unhappily 
Elizabeth was not wealthy enough to establish a govern- 
ment in Ireland which should be just to all alike. Much 
was left to chance, and brutal and unscrupulous adventurers 
slaughtered Irishmen and seized upon Irish property at 
random. 

Ireland was governed by a succession of officials whose term 
of office was never very long. As is generally the case under such 
circumstances, there were two distinct systems of government, 
which were adopted in ftirn. One Lord- Deputy would attempt 
to rule the country through the existing authorities, whether of 
native or of English descent. Another would hope to establish 
the government on a broader basis by ignoring these authorities 
as far as possible, and by encouraging their followers to 
^ ^ make themselves independent. Sir William Fitz- 
ofSirV. william, who was appointed Deputy in 15S6, made it 
l'U/wiii»m. niain object of his policy to depress the native 
chiefs. This was in itself by far the more promising policy of 
the two, but it required to be carried out with peculiar discre- 
tion, and, above all, it could only be successful in the hands of 
a man whose love of justice and fair dealing was above suspicion. 
Unfortunately this was not the case with the Deputy. He was 
guilty of the basest perfidy in seizing and imprisoning some of 
the chiefs, and he not only accepted bribes from them, but 
had the meanness not to perform his part of the bargain, for 
which he had taken payment. Such conduct as this 
was not likely to gain the affecLions of any part of the 
population. The spirit of mistrust spread further under suc- 
cessive Deputies, till in 1598 the news that an English force 
had been defeated at the Blackwater roused the whole of Ire- 
land to revolt. Never had any Irish rebellion assumed such 
formidable proportions, or approached so nearly to the dignity 
of a national resistance* At the head of the rebellion were the 
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two great chiefs of the North, the O^Neill and the O’Donnell, 
who now' threw off the titles with which Elizabeth had decorated 
them, in the hope that they would be objects of more venera- 
tion to their countrymen under their native appellations than 
as Earls of Tyrone and TyrconnelL A considerable 
army was despatched from England to make head 
against them, but Elizabeth insured the failure of her own forces 
by intrusting them to the command of Essex. 

His successor, Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy, was a 
Dei)uty of a very different character. He was known among 
the courtiers as a man of studious disposition, and 
Mtmntjoy in wMs considcrcd as little likely to distinguish himself 
iiei.iiKj. active life. Elizabeth, however, with the discern- 
ment which rarely failed her, excepting when she allowed her 
feel nigs to get the mastery over her judgment, selected him for 
the ditfi( lilt post. It would have been impossible to find a man 
more fit for the work w'hich lay before him. Unostentatious 
and c<inriliatory in manner, he listened quietly to every one’s 
advice, and after w’eighing all that had been advanced, formed 
his own plans with an insight into the real state of affairs of 
which few others were capable, even in that age of statesmen 
and captains. His designs, when once formed, were carried 
out with a resolution which was only etjualled by the vigour of 
their ronccyition. 

When Mountjoy landed in Ireland, he could scarcely com- 
mand a foot of ground beyond the immediate vicinity of the 
()uecn’s garrisons. In three years he had beaten 
Feb. 25. down all resistance. A large Spanish force, which 
had come to the assistance of the insurgents, had been com- 
pelled to ca{)itulate. The Irish chiefs who had failed to make 
their peace were pining in English dungeons, or wandering as 
exiles, to seek in vain from the King of Spain the aid which 
that monarch was unable or unwilling to afford. The system 
by w'hich such great results had been accomplished was very 
different from that which had been adopted by Essex. Essex 
had gathered his troops together, and had hurled them in a 
mass upon the enemy. The Irish rebellion was not sufficiently 
organized to make the most successful blow struck in one 
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quarter tell over the rest of the country, nor was it possible to 
maintain a large army in the field at a distance from its base 
of operations. Mountjoy saw at a glance the true character of 
the war in which he was engaged. He made war upon the 
Irish tri^s more with the spade than with the sword. By 
degrees, every commanding position, every pass between one 
district and another, was occupied by a fort The garrisons 
were small, but they were well-provisioned, and behind their 
walls they were able to keep in check the irregular levies of a 
whole tribe. As soon as this work was accomplished, all real 
power of resistance was at an end. The rebels did not dare 
to leave their homes exposed to the attacks of the garrisons. 
Scattered and divided, they fell an easy prey to the small but 
compact force of the Deputy, which marched through the whole 
breadth of the land, pr^isioning the forts, and beating down 
ail opposition in its way. 

The war w^as carried on in no gentle manner. Mountjoy 
was determined that it should be known that the chiefs were 
Horrible without powcr to protect their people against the 
character of Govemmeiit. He had no scruple as to the means 
the war. by which this lesson was to be taught. Famine or 
subrqission was the only alternative offered. The arrival of an 
English force in a district was not a temporary evil which 
could be avoided by skulking for a few weeks in the bogs and 
forests which covered so large a portion of the surface of the 
country. Wherever it appeared, the crops were mercilessly 
destroyed, and the cattle, which formed the chief part of an 
Irishman’s wealth, were driven away. Then, when the work 
of destruction was completed, the troops moved off, to renew 
their ravages elsewhere. It is impossible to calculate the 
numbers which perished under this pitiless mode of warfare. 
From Cape Clear to the Giant’s Causeway, famine reigned 
supreme. Strange stories were told by the troopers of the 
scenes which they had witnessed. Sometimes their horses 
were stabbed by the starving Irish, who were eager to feast 
upon the carcases. In one place they were shocked by the 
unburied corpses rotting in the fields. In another, they dis- 
covered a band of women who supported a wretched existence 
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by enticing little children to come amongst them, and mnssac- 
ring them for food. 

I'efore the spring of 1603, all Avas over. In the south, Sir 
George Carew, the President of Munster, liad reduced the whole 
country to submission. ‘ In the north, rfie Lord 
SjihinK^ion Deputy himself had been equally successful. On 
of hcianti. 'Pyrone chme in to make his submission, 

and with him all resistam c in Ulster was at an end, CyDonnell 
having died at Simamas in the preceding autumn. When 
'lyrono arriw-d in Dublm, he was met by the news of the death 
i)\ Kli/abetli. I'lie letter announcing her decease arrived in 
Ireland .on tlie 5t]i. Within an lunir after Moimtjoy had 
read it. King James was proclaimed tlirough the streets of the 
ea])Ua].^ 

'PIk* Deinity had achieved the difficult task which had been 
laid up(ui him. He had no desire to grapple with the still 
M j .t .> more dilfu all (Questions which were now pressing for 

T tilrM t.' solution. Knonnoiis as had been the results whicli 

arcom])lished, the organization of his con- 
(]iie^t into a (ivilioed <'ommunity required still greater labour 
and thought, and demanded the exercise of j)Owcrs of a very 
different order. He himself was desirous to return 4 # his 
cjjuntry ssith llie honours which he had ai'quired, and to leave 
to others the ditficulties which w’cre rising around him. He 
was drawn in the same direction by the unhallowed tics w^hich 
hound him to Lord Rjch s w’ifc. 'Phe first petition which he 
made to the new sovereign was a reciucsl to be relieved from 
hi.-« office.*’* • 

before he received an answ'cr, he was called away to repress 
commotions wliic h had arisen in an unexpected tpiarter. For 
some time, the inhabitants of the seaport towns had felt con- 


^ On ^Tar^h 26 Balingnrry was the only c.astlc which still held ont. 
Wilnioi to C'arew, March 26, Cal. 5 . 6. The reference is to the 

C’alonUnr i)f Iribh Slate I'a];crs by Messrs. Russell and Prendergast, where 
the proper reference u> the original documents will be found. 

• Mounljoy to the Council, April 6, i, lo, 

« Memorial enclosed in Mountjuy’s letter to the Council, April 6, 

jCoj, ibtd, i. II. 
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siderable dissatisfaction with the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment. Their grievances were very different from those 
tiootn the which gave rise to the discontent of the great chiefs 
and their followers. The chiefs knew well that the 
efforts of the Government at Dublin would be exerted in favour 
of their ‘dependents, and that every advantage gained by the 
population over which they ruled, would diminish their own 
excessive and arbitrary power. They hated the English, there- 
fore, with the hatred with which an abolitionist is regarded by 
a slave-owmer. But the disaffection which prevailed in Cork 
and Waterford is to be traced to a different origin. It was not 
that the tendencies of the Government were too far advanced for 
the towns, but that they were themselves too far advanced for 
the Government under which they w^ere living. They occupied 
in Ireland the same poiition as that which is now occupied in 
India by the non-ofheial English. The general circumstances 
of the country required a strong executive, and it was necessary 
that the executive should determine questions which were 
absolutely unintelligible to the merchants of the towns. V"ct 
though it was impossible to give them that influence over the 
Government of Ireland w’^hich w^as exercised by the citi-^ens of 
London and Plymouth over the Government of England, it was 
inevitable that the weight of the Dcjmty’s rule should press 
hardly upon them. 

That the Government should act wisely upon all occasions 
w'as not to be expected. A blunder which had lately been 
committed, with the most excellent intentions, had 
gricianecs. given fisc to w'ell-founded complaints. In order 
The debased to Starve out the rebels, it had been proposed that 
coinage. Coinage should be debased, and that this debased 

coin should be exchangeable in London for good money by 
those who obtained a certificate of their loyalty from the Irish 
Government. After some hesitation, Elizabeth gave in to this 
scheme. The Irish, or ‘ harp,’ shillings, as they w^re called, 
had always been worth only ninepcnce in English money. 
Shillings were now coined which w'ere w^orth no more than 
threepence. It w^as oupposed that if they fell into the hands of 
rebels, they would be worth no more than their own intrinsic 
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value, whereas in the hands of loyal subjects they would bear the 
value which they would command in London. As might have 
been foreseen, this proved to be a mistake. Even if the 
English Exchequer had made its payments with the regularity 
with w'hich payments are now made at the Bank of J)ngland, 
the necessity of obtaining an order from the Government 
at Dublin, and of sending to England for the good coin, 
would have de]^reciatcd the now currency far below its nominal 
value. But such were the didicultics thrown in the way of 
tliose who ^^ishcd to obtain payment from the impoverished 
Exc hequer, that the currency soon fell even below the value 
which it really possessed. The misery caused by this ill-con- 
sidered scheme spread over all Ireland. Government payments 
were made in the new coinage at its nominal value. The 
unhappy re(ii)ients were fortunate if ih'^y could persuade any- 
one to accept as twoj)ence the piece of metal which they had 
received as ninepence. (ientlomcn were forced to .contract 
their expenditure, because it was impossible to obtain money 
which would be received by those with whom they dealt. ‘ But 
whilst the reljcls, against whom the measure xvas directed, felt 
but little of its effects, the grcate.'it part of the evil fell upon the 
town^lnen, wliose trade was interrupted by the irregulaji^ of 
the currency. 

In addition to the evils caused by this unfortunate error, 
some of the towns complained of the ])re.sencc of soldiers, who 
jhpcr'tr,;. were in garrison either within their w\ills or in their 
immediate ntighbourhood. It was necessary that 
letn. tlie (iovernment should have the command of the 
j>orts by whic h foreign sup[>lies might be introduced into the 
(ounlry. Garrisons were accordingly maintained in the port- 
towns, and soldiers were occasionally billeted U]Kin the inhabi- 
tants, 'I he j>resence of a garrison w'.xs by no means desirable 
in days when soldiers were levied for an uncertain term of 
service, and when, consequently, armies w^ere composed, lar 
mure than at [>rcsent, of men of a wild and reckless character. 

’ Lor<l iSlanc, for in'-tance, was obliged to send for his*son, W'ho was 
being educated in Knglaiid, on account of his inability to maintain him. 
blanc to Cecil, March 24, 1603, S, /\ Irtl, i. 4. 
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But even if the soldiers hi(d been models of order and sobriety, 
they could .not have failed to be disagreeable to the citizens, 
who knew that, in the presence of an armed force, what 
liberties they had would wither away, and that their lives and 
fortunes would be dependent upon the arbitrary will of the 
Government. The feeling was natural ; but the time was not 
yet come when their wishes could, with safety, be gratified. 
The withdraw’^al of the English troops would have been the 
signal for general anarchy, in which the citizens of the towns 
would have been the first to suffer. 

To these causes of dissatisfaction w^as added the religious 
difficulty. Protestantism had never been able to make much 
The way in Ireland. In large districts the mass of the 
the’hlirds of Were living in a state of heathenism. W'here- 

Trotestants. ever there was any religious feeling at all, the people 
had, almost to a man, retained their ancient frith. Even if 
other causes had predisposed the Irish to receive the new 
doctrines, the mere fact that Protestantism had come in under 
the auspices of the English Government would have been 
sufficient to mar its prospects. In general, the Irish in the 
country districts were allow’ed to do pretty much as they 
liked^but in the towms, though the Catholics were permitted to 
abstain from attending the churches, the churches tliemselves 
were in the hands of the Protestant clergy, and the Catholic 
priests were obliged to perform their functions in private. 

The disaffection, w’hich had long been smouldering, broke 
out into a flame even before the death of Elizabeth. A 
Proceedings Company of soldiers was ordered .to Cork, to assist 
at Coik. building a new fort on the south side of the towm. 

Sir Charles Wilmot and Sir George Thornton, who, in the 
absence of Sir George Carew, executed the office of President 
of Munster, sent a warrant to the mayor to lodge them in the 
city. The mayor was induced by the recorder, John Mead, a 
great opponent of the English, to shut the gates in their faces. 
The soldiers succeeded in forcing their way into the city, but 
were comi^olled to pass the night in a church. In reporting 
these occurrences to the President, the Commissioners had 
to add that the corporation had torn down the proclamation 
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ordering the use of the base coinage, that the citizens had 
closed their shops, and that tlicy had refused to sell their goods 
unless they were paid in good coin.^ 

Upon receiving the news of the Queen^s death, the mayor, 
after some hesitation, published the proclamation of the 
accession of the new Kiiig.'^ On April i3,Tte wrote 
to Mountjoy, complaining of the disorderly conduct 
of the soldiers at the fort of Haulbowline, which 
guarded the entrance to the upper part of the 
Ho re<iuested that the fort might be intrusted to the 
care of the c(3rporation. A few days later the citizens demanded 
ihe restoration of two pieces of ordnance which had been 
carried to Haulbowline without the licence of the mayor, and 
threatened that, unless their property were surrendered to 
them, neither munitions nor ])rovisioi^*; should pass into the 
fort. 1'he garrison agreed to give up these guns, on condition 
that two othcMs which were lying in the town, and which were 
undoubtedly the property of the King, should be surrendered 
in evchange. At hrst the mayor, hoping to starve out the 
garrison, refused ; hut upon the introduction of provisions 
from K insale, the exchange was effected.^ 

Mcan\\hile Mead was doing his utmost to incite thcjjgigh- 
bounng cities to make a stand for liberty of conscience, and 
restoration of the churches to the old religion. 
n thl Cork, on (iood Friday, j)ricsts and friars ])asscd 
tuvui,. once more through the city in procession. They 
were accoinj)anied by flie mayor and aldermen, and by many 
of the {irmcipal cUi/ens. In the rear came about forty young 
men scourging themselves.^ At Waterford the Bibles and 


* \Vilm<.)i and Thornton to Carew, March 24, enclosing Captain 
P'lowcr\ relation, 7 ru/t CaL i. 2, 

* Mayor of Cork to Mount joy, April 13, encloseil by Motintjoy to 
Cecil, April 26, Irish Cal, i. 40 ; Annals of Ireland, Harl. MSS. 3S44- 
This MS, contains the earlier portion of Farmer’.s work, of which nhe later 
part only printed in the Desiderata Curiosa Hibemica. He seems to 
have l)een an eye-witness of the scenes at Cork. 

* Boyle to Carew, April 20, Irish Cal. i. 36. 

* The description of the scene by the author of the Annals is a good 
specimen of the manner in which these ceremonies were regarded by the 
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Books of Common Prayer were brought out of the cathedral 
and burnt. At Limerick, Wexford, and Kilkenny mass was 
openly celebrated in the churches. 

The magistrates of these towns felt that they were not 
strong enough to carry out the undertaking which they had 
commenced. They accordingly wrote to the Deputy, excusing 
themselves for what had been done.* 

Mountjoy was by no means pleased with the w’ork before 
him. He wrote to Cecil that he was determined to march at 
once against the towns, but that he knew that if they resisted 
he should have great difficulty in reducing them. His army 
could only subsist upon supplies from England, and he had 
never been worse provided than he was at that moment. He 
had in his time ‘gone through many difficulties,^ and he hoped 
to be able ‘ to make a ^hift with this.’ The condition of the 
currency was causing universal discontent ; the base money was 
everywhere refused. He knew ‘ no way to make it current ’ 
where he was ‘ but the cannon.’ He hoped soon to be relieved 
of his charge. He had * done the rough work, and some other 
must polish it.’ * 

The Deputy left Dublin on the 27th. He took with him 
eleven hundred men. On the 29th he was met by the Earl of 
Aprii'ay. Ormond. At the .same time, the chief magistrate of 
m^rches^ Kilkenny came to make his submission, and to at- 
ajfainst'the tributc the misconduct of the citizens to the persua- 
towns. sions of Dr. White, a young priest from Waterford. 
The Deputy pardoned the towm, and passed on to Waterford. 
On May i he encamped w'ithin three miles, of the city. He 
was met by a deputation demanding toleration, and requesting 
him not to enter the town with a larger number of soldiers than 
the magistrates should agree to admit. In support of this re- 
quest, they produced a charter granted to them by King John. 
The clause upon which they relied granted it as a privilege to 
the town of Waterford, that the Deputy should not, without 

ordinary Protestant. He takes care to mention that the scourgers did 
not strike theinselves too hard. 

* Mountjoy to Cecil, April 26, Irish Cai i. 40. 

® Mountjoy to Cecil, April 315, ihuL i. 38. 
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their consent, bring within their walls any English rebels or 
Irish enemies. Mountjoy, of course, refused to be bound by 
any such clause as this. Next day he crossed the Suir, and 
approached the town. Dr. White came to him to try the effect 
of his arguments. The Deputy pushed him with the usual 
question, whether it was lawfti! to take amis against the King 
for the sake of religion. On Whitens hesitating to answer,* 
Mountjoy replied in language which now sounds strange in 
our ears, but which in those days truly expressed the belief 
with which thousands of Englishmen had grown up during the 
long struggle with Rome. “ My master,*' he .said, Is by right 
of descent an absolute King, subject to no prince or power 
upon earth, and if it he lawful for his subjects upon any cause 
to raise arms against him, and deprive him of his Royal au- 
thority, he is not then an absolute Kjpg, but hath only /re- 
carium impcritwi. This is our opinion of the Church of 
England." 

In the evening the gates were thrown open. Mountjoy 
delivered to the marshal for execution one Fagan, 

‘ who had been a principal frmientcr of the distiirb- 
anccs ; but even he was pardoned at the intercession 
of his fellow-townsmen.* 

Wexford submitted, upon a letter from the Deput]^ Sir 
Charles Wiliiiot, hurrying up to Cork from Kerry, had secured 
Divturbar ce Limcfick ou lu's way.'** From Cork alone the news 
nt Cork. unsatisfactory. On Aj)ri] 28, the citizens dis- 

covered that Wilmot wa.s intending to put a guard over some of 
the Kings iiuiniUon.s which were within the city. A tumult 
ensued, and the officers in charge of the munitions were put in 
]:)rison. The word ivas given to attack the new fort, wdiich was 
still unfinished. Eight hundred men threw themselves uix)n 
the rising walls, and almost succeeded in demolishing the gate- 
house before Wilmot had time to interfere. Wilmot, who had 
no desire to shed blood, ordered his soldiers not to fire. As 

* Mountjoy and the Irish Council to the Council, May 4; Mountjoy 
to Cecil, May 5, Irish Cal. \. 48, 53. Dari, MSS, 3544. • 

* Mountjoy to Cecil, May 4, Irish Cal, i. 49. 

* Wilmot to Carew, May 7, 1603, ibid, i. 59, 
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soon, however, as the townsmen began firing at them, it was 
impossible to restrain them any longer. Discipline asserted 
its power, and the citizens were driven headlong into the town.^ 
Wilmot and Thornton threw themselves into the Bishop’s house, 
where they awaited the Deputy’s arrival. Whilst there they 
were exposed to the fire from the guns of the city, but no great 
damj^e was done. • 

On Mountjoy’s arrival, the city immediately submitted.* 
All resistance in this ill-calculated movement was at an end. 
Submission rebels ^'erc treated with leniency. Three only 
of Cork. Qf leaders were executed by martial law. Mead, 
the principal instigator of the rebellion, w^as reserved for trial. 
If, however, Mountjoy expected that the most convincing 
evidence could obtain a conviction from an Irish jury, he 
was mistaken. At the irial, which took place at Youghal in the 
following December, the prisoner was acquitted. The jurymen 
were summoned before the Castle Chamber at publin, the 
Court which answered to the English Star Chamber, and were 
heavily fined. They were forced to appear at the sessions which 
were being held at Drogheda with papers round their heads, 
which stated that they had been guilty of perjury. This exhi- 
bition jvas to be repeated at the next sessions held at Cork 
amongst their friends and neighbours. They were also con- 
demned to imprisonment during the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment^ 

His work being thus successfully brought to a conclusion, 
Mountjoy received permission to leave nis post. On his arrival 
Meuntjoy’s England, he wa.s created Earl of Devonshire, and 
return. admitted to the Privy Council, As a special rew’ard 
for his services, he obtained the honorary title of Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, to which a considerable revenue was attached. 
During the few remaining years of his life, he continued to de- 

* Walley to Carew, May 6, /ris/t Cal. i. 55. Lady Carewr, who was 
in the neighbourhood, showed no signs of timidity. She began a letter 
to her husband with these words, “ Here is great wars with Cork, and I 
am not afraid,*’ May 5, 1603, S, P. Trel. $4. 

* Mayor of Cork to Cecil, May 26, 7 hsA Cal. i. 67. 

* Harl. MSS. 3544. Carey to Cecil, April 26, 1604, hish Cal. i. 240. 
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vote much attention to the affairs of Ireland, and carried on 
a constant correspondence with the Deputies who succeeded 
him. His last years w-ere not happy. Shortly after his arrival 
in England, Lady Rich left her husband, and declared that 
Devonshire was the father of her five children. Upon this 
I^rd Rich obtained a divorce, and on December 26, 1^05, she 
w’as married to the Earl of Devonshire by his chaplain, William 
Laud, who was afterwards destined to an unhappy celebrity 
in English history. The validity of the marriage was exceed- 
ingly doubtful,’ ^ind ]3cvonshire himself only survived it a few 
months. 

The post of Deputy was at first given to Sir George Carey, 
who had held the office of Treasurer-at-War. He, too, was 
Sir oeorge anxioiis to retiim to England, and it is not unlikely that 
.Hppontted appointment was only intended to be of a tern- 
Deputy. porary nature. One great reform marked the short 
term of his^officc. No sooner was he installed than he pressed 
the English Government to put an end to the miseries un- 
avoidably connected with the depreciation of the currency.^ 
At first, half-measures were tried. Orders w'ere given to the 
Warden of the Mint to coin shillings which were to be worth 
ninepence, whilst their nominal value was to be twelvepence. 
The old base shillings, which in reality were worth onlyuiree- 
pence, were exj^ecied to pass for fourpence.® Against these 
Thcruncncy J^roceedings Carey immediately protested.^ He was 
restored. allowed to havc his >vay. The new Irish shillings 
were declared by prot llmation to be exchangeable, as they had 
originally been, for ninejience of the English standard.® It was 
not, however, till the autumn of the next year that the base 

* The Ecclesiastical CJourts only pronounced divorces a mensd et thoro 
for adultery, ami parties so divorced were prohibited by the 107th Canon 
from remarrying. The decree of the Star Chamber in the case of Rye 
Fuljambe (Moore, 6S3) was on the same side of the question. On the 
other hand Parliaiuent ha<l refused to consider such remarriages as felony 
(I Jac. I. cap. 2). 

Carey and Irish (Council to the Council, June 4, IHsh Cal, i. 71. 

* Proclamation, Oct. ii, ibid. i. 146. * 

^ Carey to Cecil, Oct. 14, ibid. i. 149. 

^ Proclamation, Dec. 3, ilml. i. 170. 
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money was finally declared to be exchangeable at no more than 
its true value. ^ 

At last Carey obtained the object of his wishes. In July 
1604, leave of absence was granted him, which was followed, in 
Octobei^ by his permanent recalL^ 

The man who was selected to succeed him was Sir Arthur 
Chichester. A better choice could not have been made. He 
Appoint- possessed that most useful of all gifts for one who is 
ment of called to be a ruler of men — the tact which enabled 

CmchcKtcr , . * . 

as Carey 8 him to SCO at once the limits which were imposed 
successor, ^pon thc cxccution of his most cherished schemes, 
by the character and prejudices of those with whom he had to 
deal. In addition to his great practical ability, he was supported 
by an energy which was sufficient to carry him through even 
the entangled web of Irish politics. Whatever work was set 
before him, he threw his whole soul into it. He would have 
been as ready, at his Sovereign's command, to guard an outpost 
as to rule an empire. He had already distinguished himself in 
the war which had just been brought to a conclusion. At an 
earlier period of his life, he had commanded a ship in the great 
battle with the Armada, and had served under Drake in his 
last ‘.vjyage to the Indies. He took part in the expedition to 
Cadiz, and had served in France, where he received the honour 
of knighthood from the hands of Henry IV. Shortly after- 
wards, when he was in command of a company in the garrison 
of Ostend, Elizabeth, at Cecil’s recommendation, gave him an 
appointment in Ireland. Mountjoy, who knew his worth, made 
him Major-General of the Army, and gave him the governorship 
of Carrickfergus, from whence he was able to keep in sub- 
mission the whole of the surrounding country. The King’s 
letter,® appointing Chichester to the vacant office, was dated on 
October 15, 1604. Stormy weather detained the bearer of his 

* Note in CcciPs hand to the ‘ Memorials for Ireland,* Aug. 20, 1604, 
i:. P. Irel 324. 

* The King to Carey, July x6. Thc King to Carey and the Irish 
Council, Oct. 15, Irish Cal. i. 295, 361. 

* Account cf Sir A. Chichester^ by Sir Faithful Fortcscue. Printed 
for private circulation, 1858. 
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commission at Holyhead for many weeks, and it was not till 
February 3 that the new Deputy received the sword 
of office. ‘ 

Hopeless as the condition of the country might seem' 
to a superficial observer, Chichester saw its capabilities, and 
felt confidence in his own powers of developing them. He 
perceived at once the ini])Ortance of the task. It was absurd 
folly, he wrote a few months later, to run over the world in 
search of colonies in Virginia or Guiana, whilst Ireland was 
lying desolate. The reformation and civilisation of such a 
country would, in his opinion, be a greater honour for the King 
than if he could lead his armies across the Channel and could ■ 
reduce the whole of France to subjection.^ 

The difficulties under which Ireland laboured were social 
rather than political. The institutions uftder which a large part 
c , of the soil was held in Ireland were those under 

Social con- 
dition of which the greater part of the earth has at one time 

i heor of other been possessed. When a new tribe takes 
l.indc</ possession of an uninhabited region, they generally 
proi>cit). which they acquire as the property 

of the tribe. Private property in the .soil is at first unknown. 
A considerable part of the population support themseliiss by 
means of the cattle which wander freely over the common pas- 
ture-land of the tribe, and those who betake themselves to 
agriculture have no difficulty in finding unoccupied land to 
plough. As long as land is plentiful, it is more advantageous 
to the agriculturist to be freed from the burdens of ownership. 
When the soil has become exhausted by a few harvests, it suits 
him better to move on, and to make trial of a virgin soil. As 
population increases, the amount of land available for cultiva- 
tion diminishes, 'lb meet the growing demand, improved 
methods of agriculture are necessary, which c.an only be put in 
practice where the land has passed into private ownership. 

In a large part of Ireland this change had not yet thoroughly 
taken place. No doubt the chiefs, and other personages 

* Binglcy to Cranborne, Jan. 9, 1605, InsA Cat. i. 412 ; HarU 
3544 * 

* Chichester to Salisbury, Oct. 2, 1605, Irish Cal. i. 545. 
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favoured by the chiefs, held land with full proprietary rights. 
But the bulk of the lands were held under a form of territorial 
The Irish communism, which was known to English lawyers 
custom of by the ill-chosen name of the Irish custom of gavel- 
gavelkind.^ kind. Upon the death of any holder of land, the 
chief of the sept was empowered, not merely to divide the in- 
heritance equally amongst his sons, as in the English custom of 
gavelkind, but to make a fresh division of the lands of the 
whole tribe. Such a custom excited the astonishment of 
English lawyers, and has ever since caused great perplexity to 
all who have attempted to account for it. In all probability, it 
was but seldom put in practice. The anarchy which prevailed 
must have stood in the way of any appreciable increase of the 
population, and when land was plentiful, the temptation to avail 
themselves of the cusfbm can hardly ever have presented itself 
to the members of the sept. Meanwhile the tradition of its 
existence kept up the memory of the principle that land belonged 
to the sept, and not to the individuals who composed it. 

When, therefore, the judges pronounced that the custom 
was barbarous and absurd, and contrary to the common law of 
It' con lingland,* which was now declared to be law over 
demiWfly the whole of Ireland, they put the finishing stroke to 
the judges. ^ system w'hich the Irish w^ere attached to by ties 
of habit, though it is possible that by Judicious treatment they 
might have been easily persuaded to abandon it. 

Such a change, indeed, looted as the old system was in the 
habits of the |>eople, required the utmost delicacy of treatment. 
Th se ts difficulty which Chichester \^as called upon to 

and Confront was considerably increased by the connec- 

chiefs. which existed between the tenure of land and 

the political institutions of the septs. Originally, no doubt, the 
power of the chief was extremely limited ; but limited as it 
might be, it was necessary that he should be a man of full age, 
in order to preside over the assembly of the sept and to lead 
its forces in the field. In Ireland, as in other parts of the 
world, an attachment was formed in each tribe to one family ; 


The septs 
and the 
chiefs. 


* Davies’ Reports. Hil. 3 Jac. 
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but, a strictly hereditary succession being impossible, it became 
the custom to elect as successor to the chief, the one amongst his 
relatives who appeared best qualified to fulfil the functions of 
the office. 'J'he relative thus designated was called the Tanist 
'i'he chief had originally been nothing more than the r^jpresen- 
tative of the sept. In process of time he became its master. 
'Fhc active and daring gathered round him, and formed his 
body-guard. 'I'he condition of the Irish peasant, like that of 
the English peasant before the Norman Conquest, grew worse 
and worse. At the beginning of the seventeenth century, he 
still hold the theory that the land belonged to the cultivator. 
Little, however, of the small amount of wealth which Irishmen 
[possessed ( onsisted of cultivated land. Herds of cattle roamed 
over the wide pasture-lands of the tribe, and when land was 
worthles.s cattle were valuable. In time df war they fell into the 
hand.s of the chief who captured them, and these he delivered 
out to those whom he might favour. "l'ho.$e who received 
them, who ‘ took stock ' of him, as the ])hrasc went, were bound 
to him nb n \a.s.sa/ in feudal Europe was hound to his lord. 
They were under obligation to .support his cause, and to pay 
him a certain rent in cattle or money. In law, the chief had 
no right to anything more than to certain fixed i>ayment».- In 
practice everthing depended upon the mere will of the chief : 
and his arbitrary exactions appeared even in the guise of settled 
customs, and obtained regular names of their own. Under the 
name of coigne and livery, the chief might demand from the 
occupier of the land support for as many men and horses as he 
chose to bring with him. But, oppressive as such a custom wa.s, 
it was as notliing to the unrecognised abuses which were con- 
tinually occurring. Under such a condition of things, it was 
impo.ssible for any salutary change in the tenure of land to be 
effected. If the cultivators were to obtain any fixed interest in 
the soil, it was necessary that the chiefs should obtain a similar 
interest. They must cease to be chiefs, and they must become 
landowmers. As such, they must be led to take an interest in 
their estate.s, which they could not feel as long as they only 
held them for life. In other words, the custom of Tanistry 
must be abolished. 
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The English Government had long been alive to the im- 
portance of the alteration required. In 1570 an Act had been 
The Govern- passed, establishing a form by which Irish lords might 
surrender their lands, and receive them back to be 
tanwtry,. ^ he|(j[ under English tenure. In many cases this per- 
mission had been acted upon. In other cases lands forfeited 
by rebellion had been regranted, either to English colonists or 
to loyal Irishmen. In every case the grants were made only 
upon condition that the new lord of the soil should assign free- 
holds to a certain number of cultivators, reserving to himself a 
stipulated rent. By this transaction each party profited. The 
new lord of the manor lost, indeed, with his independent 
position, the privilege of robbing his followers at pleasure ; but, 
under the old system, the property of his followers must have 
been extremely small, find, with the increasing influence of the 
English Government, his chances of being able to carry out 
that system much longer were greatly diminished. In return 
for these concessions, he gained a certainty of possession, both 
over the rents, which would now be paid with regularity, and 
over the large domains which were left in his owm hands, and 
which would become more valuable with the growing improve- 
ment i*t the condition of the surrounding population. Above 
all, he would be able to leave his property to his children. 
The new freeholders would gain in every way by the conversion 
of an uncertain into a secure tenure. The w'eak point in the 
arrangement lay in the omission to give proprietary rights to 
overy member of the sept, so as to compensate for his share of 
the tribal ownership, of which he was deprived. The precau- 
tion of building up a new system on the foundations of the old, 
was precisely that saving virtue w^hich the men of the seven- 
teenth century w^ere likely to neglect. 

It was indeed with no ill-will to the natives that the English 
Government was animated. Even those who set in motion the 
and la ex- Council-tablc and the Castle Chamber 

were by no means desirous to extend unnecessarily 
English tfie functions of the central Government. They 
onstmmon. Ireland should become the sister of 

England, not her servant The two countries were to be one, 
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as England and Wales were one, as it was hoped that, one day, 
England and Scotland would be one. They were ready enough 
to deal harshly with factious Parliaments, and to fine perjured 
juries ; but they did not imagine it |x)ssible to civilise the 
country without all the machinery of freedom in the midst of 
which they had themselves grown up. The moment that they 
saw any prosj)ect of converting the wandering Irish into settled 
proprietors, they were anxious to put the whole ordinary ad- 
ministration of the country into their hands. The new free- 
holders were to furnish jurymen, justices of the peace, and 
members of Parliament. If they vrere called upon to perform 
functions for which they were hardly fitted, at all events the 
mistake was one upon the right side. 

During the reign of Elizabeth, in spite of many errors, con- 
siderable progress had been made. Wffen Chichester entered 
provfrcvi upon bis officc, the greater part of Leinster was in 
reign 0^'^' settled and orderly condition. In the spring of 
Kh/abcth. 1604, assizes had been held in diflerent parts of the 
province, and it was found that the gentlemen and freeholders 
were able to des[)atch business as well as persons of the same 
Condition of Condition in England.^ But even in Leinster there 
LciiiMLi, exceptions to the general tranquillity.*' The 

counties of Carlow and Wexford were overawed by a band of 
eighty or a hundred armed men, who found hiding-places for 
themselves and a market for their plunder amongst the 
Cavannghs and the Byrnes. The latter sept, with that of the 
'fooles, still possessed, after the Irish fashion, the hilly country 
which is now knoi^m as the county of Wiclclow, but which at 
that time had not yet been made shire-ground. 

In Muiihter there had been, during the late reign, great 

changes in the ownership of the land. Many of the Irish 

chiefs had been uprooted, and had given way either 

to English colonists, or to Irishmen who owed their 

position to the success of the English arms* Carew had been 

succeeded, as President, by Sir Henry Brouncker, a man of 

« 

• Davies to Cecil, April 19, 1604, IrtsA Cat, i. 236. He adds, “The 
prisons were not very full, and yet the crimes whereof the prisoners stood 
accuscrl were for the most part but petty thefts,” 
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vigour, who, though at times apt unnecessarily to provoke 
opposition, succeeded in maintaining good order in the 
province, 

Connaught was, fortunately, in the hands of a nobleman 
who, lik^ the Earl of Thomond in Clare, was wise enough to 
©f Con- see where the true interests of himself and of his 

rtauKht, country lay. The Earl of Clanrickard was the 

descendant of the Norman family of the Burkes or the De 
Burghs, which had been counted during the Middle Ages 
amongst the degenerate English. At an early age he had 
attached himself to the Government, and had remained con- 
stant during the years when the tide of rebellion swept over 
his patrimony, and seemed to offer him the fairest prospect of 
obtaining an independent sovereignty. He was now invested 
with the office of Presitibnt of his own province. He exercised 
the whole civil and military authority in Connaught, but in the 
spirit of a dependent prince rather than in that of a subordinate 
officer. The Deputy was contented to know that things were 
going on well in that distant province, and prudently refrained 
from exercising a constant supervision over the acts of the 
President. 

If Chichester could look upon the condition of Connaught 
with complacency, it vras far otherwise with regard to Ulster. 

It was difficult to say how civilisation was to bo in- 
troduced into the northern province as long as bar- 
barism was under the protection of the two great houses of the 
The O’Neills and the O’Donnells. The head of the 

O'Neills. O’Neills, the Earl of Tyrone, had submitted on con- 

dition of receiving back his lands, with the exception of certain 
portions which were to be held by two of his kinsmen.* The 
The OTJott- iast O’Donnell had died in exile, and his earldom 
nciis. Qf Tyrconnell was disputed between his brother Rory 
and Neill Garve O’Donnell, a more distant relative. The latter 
had taken the title of The O’Donnell, which was looked upon 
as a sign of defection from the English Crown. The progress 

^ Henry Oge O^Neill and Tirlogh McHenry. Note by Moimtjoy, 
April 8, 1603, InsA Cah i. 16. Three hundred acres were also reserved 
for the fort at Charletnont, and the same quantity for the fort of Mountjoy. 
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of the war, however, made it plain that it would be impossible 
for either of the kinsmen to maintain himself without English 
aid. Upon Tyrone’s submission, the competitors hastened to 
seek the favour of the Government* Mountjoy at once 
decided in favour of Rory. Not only was he the h^^'r to the 
earldom, according to English notions, but the character of his 
rival was not such as to prepossess the Deputy in his favour. 
Neill Garve was violent and ambitious, and was not likely to 
prove a submissive subject.^ He was, however, indemnified 
by the grnnt of a large extent of land in the neighbourhood of 
Lifford, which had formerly belonged to the chief of the sept, 
but which was henceforth to be held directly of the Crown. 
The new carl received the remainder of the territory of his 
predecessor, having agreed to give up any land which might be 
needed by the Government for the sup[?ort of garrisons. When 
Mountjoy returned to England, he took the two earls with him. 
'fhey were well received by James, and returned with the full 
assurance that the Dejmty’s promises should be fulfilled. 

During their absence, the Chief Baron, Sir Edward Pelham, 
went on circuit through Ulster. It was the first time that an 
,r^3. English judge had been seen in the North, or that 
circuh m jjeasantry had ever had an opportunity «f look- 

uistcr. jng upon the face of English justice. The results 
were, on the whole, satisfactory. He reported that he had 
never, even in tlic more settled districts near the capital, been 
welcomed by a greater concourse of jicople. He found that 
‘ the multitude, that had been subject to oppression and misery, 
did reverenre hiln as he had been a good angel sent from 
heaven, and prayed liim upon their knees to return again to 
minister justice unto them.’ When, however, he came to apply 
to the more j)ovverful inliabitants, he found that the fear of 
Tyrone was still weighing heavily upon them. It was in vain 
that he i)ressed them to allow him to enrol them in the com- 
mission of the peace. They told him that it was impossible for 
them to take such a stej) without the permission of their chief.® 

* Ducwra to Mountjoy, April 8, 1603, Irish Cal, i. 20 , 

* Mountjoy to Cecil, April 25, 1603, ibid. i. 38. 

* Davies to Cecil, Dec. i, 1603, ibid. i. 169. 
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The position which was occupied by the two earls could 
not long continue. They were not strong enough to be in- 
Position of dependent, and they were too proud to be subjects, 
u^n^their ^ question of time when the inevitable 

return. quarrcl between them* and the Government would 
break out. When Tyrone returned from England, he found 
that the cultivators of the land would no longer submit to the 
treatment which they had borne in silence for so many years. 
As soon as he attempted to renew his old extortions, a num- 
ber of them fled for refuge to the protection of the 
The^^wm- English Government. Upon hearing what had hap- 

utient pened, he demanded their surrender. He was told 

Tyront’s that they were not his bondmen or villains, but the 

tenants. King’s free subjects.* It was by his own choice that 

he held back from holding his land by English tenure, and 
giving himself fixed rights over his tenants. He must take 
the consequences if they refused to submit to his irregular and 
exorbitant demands. 

Another question between the great Earl and the Govern- 
ment arose from his refusal to allow the appointment of a 
He declines sheriff in his county, as he justly regarded such a 
to admjt a measure as the first step towards superseding his own 

sheriff in , , , . . • 1 

Tyrone. rulC by regular justice. At the same time, it must 
be allowed that he showed some activity in repressing thieves. 
He even went so far as to hang a nephew of his own.'*^ 

In Donegal, Neill Garve was still master of the whole 
Neill Carve couuty ill the Spring of 1604. The new earl was 
inponegai. lying quict within the Pale, ‘veiy, meanly followed.’ 

Fermanagh, open war was raging between two of 
I’ermanagh. Maguircs, who w^cre equally discontented with 
the share of land which had lately been allotted to them. 

The military force ujion which Chichester could rely was 
not large. Ireland was a heavy drain upon the English 
The arm in Treasury, and, with peace, the army had been con- 
ireiand. sidcrably reduced. The proportions in which these 
troops were allotted to the diflerent provinces, show plainly 

» Davie.s to Cecil, April 19, 1604, /ru 7 i Cal. i. 236. 

* Chichester to Cecil, June 8, 1604, ibid. i. 279. 
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where the real danger lay. The whole army consisted of three 
thousand seven hundred foot, and two hundred and twenty- 
nine horse. Of the infantry, five hundred men were sufficieht 
to guard Connaught. Munster was held by nine hundred. 
Six hundred kept order in the neighbourhood of Dublin, and 
in the south of Leinster. Four hundred lay in Dferry, and 
thirteen hundred were posted in the long line of forts by which* 
Ulster was girdled round from Carrickfergus on St. George’s 
Channel, to Ballyshannon on the Atlantic.' By these garrisons 
the North of Ireland was held as in a vice. 

In carrying out his fjlans Chichester had the assistance of a 
council, composed of ])ersons who had long served the Crown, 
either in a civil or in a military capacity. They were 
i he Council, industrious in the fulfilment of their 

duties ; but none of them were men whg rose above the level of 
an intelligent mediocrity. The only man of real ability, upon 
whom he could rely, was the new Solicitor-General, Sir John 
sir T 'hu Davies, He had arrived in Ireland towards the end 
1603, and had at once thrown himself energetically 
into the work of civilising the country. His honesty of purpose 
was undoubted, and his great powers of observation enabled 
him at once to master the difficulties which were hcfmre him. 
The most graphic accounts which wc possess of Ireland during 
the time of his residence in the country are to be found in his 
correspondence. He was indefatigable in his exertions. Far 
more than any of the more highly-placed law officers, he con- 
tributed to the decision.^ w^hich w'crc taken upon the legal and 
political questionii which wore constantly arising. Unhappily, 
his great ]^owers were seriously impaired by one considerable 
defect : to a great knowledge of institutions he joined a pro- 
found ignorance of human nature. With him it was enough 
that he had the law uj)on his side, if he was .sure that the law 
when carried out w^ould be attended with beneficial conse- 
cjuences. It never occurred to him to consider the weaknesses 
and feelings of men, or to remember that justice is a greater 
gainer when a smaller measure of reform is willingly accepted, 

» List of the Army, Oct. 1,1604, Ins/i CaJ. i. 352. Another state- 
ment of the same date gives rather higher numbers. 
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than when a l^irger improvement is imposed by force. He was 
■capable of becoming an excellent instrument in the hands of 
such a man as Chichester ; but it might safely be predicted 
that if ever he should be able to inddce the English Govern- 
ment to adopt a policy of his own, the most disastrous conse- 
quences "would ensue. 

• Chichester had taken formal possession of his office on 
February 3, 1605* Op the 20th he notified, by the issue of 
x6os. two proclamations, that the Deputy’s sword had not 
fallen into sluggish hands.* The first began by re- 
of citing the abuses committed by the Commissioners 

law, and for for executing Martial Law, and by revoking the 

a general ® ^ . rr^. i 

tiisarma- greater number of such commissions. The other 
proclamation was of far greater importance. Carey 
had issued an order^for a general disarmament, by which 
alone it would be possible to maintain peace for any length of 
time. He had ordered that persons travelling on horseback 
•should carry nothing more than a single sword, and that 
persons travelling on foot should carry no arms at all. But 
Carey had allowed his directions to remain a dead letter, ex- 
cepting in Connaught where they had been enforced by Clan- 
rickard.* Chichester now repeated these directions, and 
ordere<f that all w^ho contravened them should be imprisoned, 
and their arms brought to the commander of the nearest fort. 
In order to interest the commanders in the sei/:ure, it was 
added that they should be rewarded with half the value of the 
confiscated arms. Exceptions were made in favour of gentlemen 
of the Pale and their servants, of merchants following their 
trade, of known householders within the Pale, and, finally, 
of any loyal subject who might receive special permission to 
carry arms. 

March ij, Thcsc proclamations were shortly followed by 
UojTofan ^^other setting forth the principles upon which the 
amnesty, government was to be carried on.® 

Full pardon was at once granted for all acts committed 

' Proclamations, Feb. 20, 1605* ^rish CaL i. 433, 434. 

* Davies to Cecil, April 19, 1604, ibid, i. 236. 

* Proclamation, March ll, 1605, ibuL i. 448, 
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against the Government before the King’s accession. The 
officers of the Government througli whom the [iisirdons passed 
were forbidden to extort anything beyond the regular fees.* 
No complaints of robberies or outrages committed before 
November r, 1602, were to be listened to. The proclamation 
then turned to lay down, in plain and .strong langftage, the 
policy of the Government towards the mass of the' 
lection to ]jopulation. Tha Deputy promised to receive all 
thcp(K.r. j)ersons under the King’s protection, ‘to defend 

them and theirs from the injuries, oppressions, and unlawful 
exactions of the chief lords and gentlemen of the several 
counties wherein they dwell, as also of and from the extortion 
and violence of all sheriffs, escheators, purveyors, and all other 
o/hcers, ministers, and i)ersons whatsoever which have, or pre- 
tend to have, any jurisdiction, authority,, or power over them ; 
and that as they arc all His Highness’ natural subjects, so will 
His Majesty have an e<iual respect towards them all, and 
govern them all by one indifferent law, without respect of 
jjersons.’ 

Coming to particulars, the proclamation then noted several 
abuses which prevailed. Sin<'e tlie rebellion, many lords and 
'fenants lo gentlemen had receive<l grants of their lands, to he 
to thtr/filn English tenure. The j)ate»ts were full of 

]Qng ])hrases, as is usually the case with legal docu- 
ments. These phrases had been interpreted by the landowners 
as giving them full power over their dependents. They proceeded 
to treat men whose ancestors had, as members of the sept, held 
land for generations, as if they were now no more than mere 
tenants-at-wall. Another grievance was that the lords who re- 
ceived their lands bat k after losing them by attainder, not find- 
ing their tenants mentioned by name in the patents, pretended 
that the attainder included the tenants, whilst the pardon did 
not contain any reference to them at all. They inferred from 
this, that they were still affected by the attainder, and that their 
estates were now, by the new grant, vested in their lords. The 
Deputy declared these interpretations to be contrai^ to the in- 

* A shilling in the ca.se of a gentleman, and .sixpence from any other 
person. 
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Arbitrary 
exactionK 
Co ceane. 


tention of the grants, He also adverted to the arbitrary exac- 
tions which were levied, under various high-sounding 
names, by the Irish lords. . He declared that they 
were nothing better than an organised system of 
robbery.^ He told the lords that these proceedings were illegal, 
and he enjoined upon them to let their lands at fixed rents. 

Another source of complaint was that the lords still retained 
powers in their hands which were inconsistent with the estab- 
. lishment of a settled government. It was therefore 

None but . ^ , , , 

the lejfal ncccssary to inform them that they were no longer to 

redress of, , - ... 

injuries to be have the powct of arresting their tenants for debt, or 
permitted. Other caiisc, unless they were provided with 

a lawful warrant issued by the ordinary ministers of justice. 
They were not to levy fines on their tenants, excepting in such 
ways as the law allowed, nor to remove their tenants from one 
place to another against their will, nor to treat them otherwise 
than as freemen. 

The proclamation then proceeded to sum up the whole 
substance of the English policy in the following words : — * To 
All irishmen tcnaiits and inhabitants, and 

every ^ one ‘of them, may from henceforth know 
of the ^ • and understand that free estate and condition wherein 
Crown. born, and wherein from henceforth they 

shall all be continued and maintained, we do by this present 
proclamation, in His Majesty’s name, declare and jniblish, that 
they and every ’ one ‘ of them, their wives and children, are 
the free, natural, and immediate subjects of TIis Majesty, and 
are not to be reputed or called the natives,* or natural followers 
of any other lord or chieftain whatsoever, and that they, and 
every ’ one ‘ of them, ought to depend wholly and immediately 
upon His Majesty, who is both able and willing to protect them, 
and not upon any other inferior lord or lords, and that they 
may and shall from henceforth rest assured that no person or 
persons whatsoever, by reason of any chiefry or seignor)’, or 
by colour of any custom, use, or prescription, hath, or ought to 
have, any interest in the bodies or goods of them, or any of 


VOL. L 


* serfs. 
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them ; and that all power and authority which the said lords 
of counties may lawfully claim or challenge is not belonging to 
their lordships, chiefries, or scignories, hut is altogether derived 
from His Majesty’s grace and bounty, whereby divers of the 
said lords have received, and do enjoy, their lands, lives, and 
honours ; and that His Majesty, both can and will, whensoever - 
it seem good to his princely wisdom, make the meanest of his 
said subjects, if he shall deserve it by his loyalty and virtue, as 
great and mighty a ]')erson as the best and chieflest among the 
said lords. Howbeit we do, in His Majesty’s name, declarct. 
and publish unto all and every the said tenants, or other in- 
ferior subjects, that it is not His Majesty’s intent or meaning 
to protect or maintain them, or any of them, in any mis- 
demeanour or insolent carriage towards their lords, but that it 
is His Majesty's ex])ress pleasuri? and ccfmmandment, that the 
said tenants and meaner sort of subjects, saving their faith and 
duty of allegiance to His Majesty, shall yield and perform all 
such respects and duties as belong and appertain unto the 
said lords, according to their several degrees and callings, due 
and allowed unto them by the laws of the realm.’ * 

The Deputy knew well that mere words were not sufficient 

a.iriuster nohlf policy wliich he had scf deeply 

Koesuito at heart. He accordingly detennined to go in person 
into Ulster, accompanied by the Council and by some 
of the judges. 

His pro- Armagh, he persuaded O’Hanlon, who wa.s the 

o ochn^sat chicftain in that [)art of the country, to surrender his 
land, and to receive it under English tenure, upon 
condition of making freeholders. 


‘ In a Memorial in the Cot/. MSS. Tit. vii, 59, Chichester attributes 
to himself the suggestion of ihu proclamation. Tie had, however, obtained 
the King’s consent before publishing it (sec Chichester to Cranborne, March 
12, Irish Cal. i. 450). Captain Philipps, in a letter to Salisbmy (May 19, 
?’hnf. u 480), says that he }n^l)li^h(•d it in Antrim. “The people will 
not endure any more wrongs of their chieftains and lords, but do pre- 
sently search for redress, which they before durst never do* but were as 
bondmen. ... As soon as I had the proclamation read among them there 
were many which complained against their chieftains and lords.” 
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At Dungiinnon, he succeeded in inducing Tyrone to create 
his younger sons freeholders. He was soon besieged with 
at Dun* petitions from the gentlemen of the county, request- 
gannon, j,^g Settle their differences with the earl. They 

desired Jo have their property completely in their own hands, 
.and asserted' that they had been freeholders beyond the 
memory of man. Tyrone, who took a different view of Irish 
tenure, declared that the whole country belonged to him. 
Chichester, perhaps to avoid giving offence to cither party, told 
them that he had na time to consider the question then, but 
took care to order that the land should remain in the possession 
of the occupiers until his decision was given. From Dun- 
gannon he passed on to Lifford, where he y)ersuaded 
and Lifford, Earl of Tyrconnell and Neill (kirve to submit 
their claims to his aAitration. To Neill Carve he assigned 
land to the extent of nearly thirteen thousand acres ; the rest 
of the county was awarded to the earl. One exception was 
made. The Deputy was particularly struck with the situation 
of Lifford, and reserved it, not without giving umbrage to 
'J'yrconnell,* for the purpose of establishing a colony there. 
The colony was to be composed of English and Scotch, and 
was to have attached to it a sufficient (piantity of land to sup- 
port the settlers, in order that they might not be dependent 
upon trade.^ Chichester was also successful in persuading 
Tyrconnell to create freeholders on his lands. Sir Cahir 
O'Dogherty, the most important of the lords dependent upon 
the earl, consented to adopt the same course in his own country 
in the peninsula of Innishowen. 

Besides the use which he made of his time in gaining over 
He inspects North to act'e])t the new order 

the fortifica- of things, thc Deputy w’as active in inspecting the 
condition of the fortifications at the different forts, 
and in holding assizes at the chief towns through which he 
pa.$sed. 

Upon his return, Chichester sent a detailed report of his 
proceedings \o the Government He considered that he had 

* Tyrconnell to Salisbury, [Sept. 30], Ms/i Co/, i. 539. 
c c 2 
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made soine way, though he had not accomplished all that he 
could wish.* A few days later, the dark side of the 

Hisrei>ort , ' . , * , 

to the Cfo- picture seems to have been uppermost m his mind. 
M.rnmtnt. chief difficulties was that of obtaining per- 

sons sufficiently independent to be fit for the office of justice of 
the peace. No Irishman could, as yet, be expected to maintain , 
equal justice between rich and poor, and the Englishmen who 
were at his disposal were, on account of the smallne.ss of their 
pay, liable to the tcmjitation of bribery. The remedy that 
occurred to him was the introduction of English and Scotch 
colonists. The abbey lands, still in the King’s hands in Ulster, 
would put it into his power to introduce them without confis- 
cating the ]>ropcrty of a single Irishman.*'* 

On his return to Dublin, Chichester found his attention 
called to a very different subject. Durffig the greater part of 
Pr'^ctuai reign no attempt had been made to compel 

Catholics to attend the Protestant service. 
Ouo.-Si's’ 'Phere was indeed an Act in existence by which a 
fine of one shilling was imposed for every time of 
absence from ( hurch, but the im])0ssihility of enforcing it over 
the greater part of the country, and the imprudence of making 
fresh enemies where it could have been imposed \^th less 
difficulty, had prevented the Covcrnincnt from talcing any steps 
to jnit the law in fon c. In 1599, however, an attempt was 
made to enforce the fine, but the design was soon given up, 
greatly to the annoyance of the youthful Usher, who predicted 
that (lod’s judgments would fall upon a country where Popery 
was allowed to exfst unchecked.’'* But with the submission of 

^ Chichester and the Irish Council to the Council, Sept, 30, Irish Cal, 
i. 538. 

* ChichesU r to Salisbury, Oct. 2 and 4, ibid, i. 545, 548. 

* In preacliing from Ezek. i. 6, he applied the forty years which arc 

there spoken of to Ireland. ‘ From this year,’ he .said, ‘ will I reckon the 
sin. of Ireland, that ihtjse whom you now embrace shall be your ruin, and 
you shall bear their iniquity.’ It has been generally supposed that these 
words were spoken in 1601, and they have ]>cen con.sidered^to have been 
a prediction of the Rebellion of 1641 ; but Dr. Elrington has shown that 
the sermon cannot have been preached earlier than the end of l 603 .— 
Usher’s Works (1847), 23. 
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the whole island, a temptation was offered to those in power to 
avail themselves of the means which were in their hands to 
enforce attendance upon the services. They had a strong 
feeling of the benefits which would result if the Irish could be 
induced to accept the religion under which England had grown 
in moral stature, and they had no idea of the evils which 
attended the promulgation of truth itself by the strong hand of 
power. 

The strength of the old faith lay chiefly with the ui)per 
classes of the principal towns, and with the inhabitants of the 
„ . more civilised country districts. All those who would 

Relieious , 

wndidon of undcr a less centralised government have taken part 
* * in the administration of affairs, clung to the tenets of 

their ancestors as a symbol of resistance to foreign domination. 
In the wilder parts o# the country that domination was rapidly 
becoming a blessing to the mass of the population, which w as 
only loosely attached to any religious system at all ; yet it may 
well be doubted whether the impressionable Irish Celt w'ould 
ever have been brought to content himself with the sober re- 
ligious forms which have proved too sober for considerable 
bodies of Englishmen. 

Sur^ a doubt was not likely to make itself heard at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Shortly after the acces- 
sion of James, rumours reached Ireland that he in- 
The tended to grant a general toleration. The Archbishop 
anxious to of Dublin and the Bishop of Meath immediately 
RecutSney wfote to thc King, protesting against such a measure, 
and entreating him to put some check upon thc 
priests, to send over good preachers, and to compel thc people 
to come to church.^ 

James, who, at the beginning of his reign, had suspended 
the action of the Recusancy laws in England, took no notice of 

1604. and last of these requests, but signified his 

intention of planting a learned ministry in Ireland. 
Church. It was Certainly time that something should he done. 
Excepting* in the towns, scarcely anything worthy of the name 

> The Archbishop of Dublin and the Bishop of Meath to the King, 
June 4, 1603, Iris^ CaL i. 70. 
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of a church existed, and in the towns the preachers almost 
universally failed in obtaining even a hearing.* In the country 
the condition of the Church was deplorable. It w^as generally 
believed that the majority of the clergy were unable even to 
read. During tlie times of anarchy, the livings had fallen into 
an evil plight. It frequently happened that the patrons took 
possession of a large j^art of the income of the benefice, whilst 
they nominated, for form’s sake, some illiterate person to the 
vacant post, riiis nominee u.sually agreed before his institution 
that he would be content with a mere fraction of his nominal 
income. Cases were known in which grooms and horse-boys 
held two or three benefices a-piece. Nor was this the worst. 
Even bishops, wlio should have stemmed the tide of corruption, 
took part in it Uieinselves. Foremost in the ranks of these 
episco\>al pluialisls stood the ArchbislufJ) of CasheL In ad- 
dition to his arcJnepiscopal see, he held three bishoprics and 
seventy-seven other benefices. The infamous sale of promo- 
tions which look place in his diocese liecamc afterwards the 
subject of .1 special in(iuiry. Hundreds of churches were lying 
in ruins over the whole of Ireland. In hundreds of parishes 
no divine service was ever celebrated, no sacrament adminis- 
tered, no Chrisuan assemblies held of any kind. and 

there, to the disgust of the (loverninent, a few benefices were 
in the hands of Jesuits, and the Papal Nuncio obtained an 
annual income of forty or fifty pounds from a living which he 
held witlun the Pale.’-* But these were exceptions. As a rule, 
heathcniMii would have settled down o\er tlie whole face of the 
country if it had nt)t been for the ministrations of the Catholic 
priests. 

On his way to the North in the cour.se of his finst progress, 

ifk)s. Chichester found the Cathedral at Armagh in ruins. 

digiiitaries of various kinds, but all of 
at Arniajih. them had received ordination from the Church of 
Rome, and lield their posts in virtue of commissions from the 

^ The Aichbishop of Dublin and the Bishop of Meath to the Council, 
March 5, 1604, Irish Cal. i. 223. 

Davies to Cecil, February 20, 1604. Justice Saxey’s Discourse 
[1604], i. 213, 397. 
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Pope. They refused to use the English service. There was 
attached to the church a college for twelve vicars choral, en- 
dowed with tithes, but its revenues had been confiscated by the 
dean without any lawful authority. It happened that the Arch- 
bishop, who rarely visited his diocese, was in the Deputy's 
company, Chichester ordered him to provide a minister for 
the place, and directed that he should himself reside in Armagh 
for at least three or four months in the year. The tithes which 
had been so scandalously embezzled were, for the present, to 
be employed in maintaining poor scholars at the College in 
Dublin, till a sufficient number of educated men were provided 
for the service of the Church. 

As soon as he had reached Dublin, the Deputy found that 
James had determined to make an attempt to drive the re- 
Proefama. cusants to»church. On July 4, a proclamation had 
tionto^cn- been issued by the King himself, commanding all 
Recusancy pcrsons in Ireland to repair to their several churches, 
and directing that all jmests who remained in the 
country after December 10 should be banished.^ Directions 
were also given, that all the judges were to attend the Protestant 
services. 

Thf .Deputy, whose ideas on religious liberty were like those 
of the mass bf his contemporaries, prepared to carry out his 
instructions. He sent for Sir John Everard, the 
Everard only onc of the judges who refused to conform, and 
from the entreated him to give way, offering to allow him as 

’ much time for consideration as he wished for. After 

the lapse of a year, as he still refused to comply, he was finally 
removed from his post.^ 

Against the recusants in general, the Deputy was furnished 
with fewer weapons than those which were at the disposal of 
mmcwity in Ibe Government in England. No Irish Act of Par- 
ihf liament existed which authorised the exaction of more 
i-ccusants. than a shilling for every absence from church. Un- 
happily an idea occurred, either to Chichester or to some of his 

* Proclamation, Iris/i Cal. i. 513, 

* Chichester and the Irish Council to the Council, Oct. 5. Davies to 
Salisbury, Dec, 5, 1606, idul. i. 554, ii, 69. 
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advisers,' by which he hoped to be able to supplement the 
deficiency of the law. The elastic powers of the Castle Cham- 
ber might be stretched to cover a less urgent case. Chichester 
had set his heart upon the improvement of Ireland, and he was 
firmly convinced that, without the spread of Ihrotestantism, all 
his efforts would be in vain, and he was too much in earnest to 
wait for the operation of time. The shilling fine indeed might 
drive the poor into submission, but it was ridiculous to expect 
that it would have much effect upon a wealthy merchant or 
shopkeeper. It was therefore necessary that stronger measures 
should at once be taken. 

In the course of the month of October, the aldermen and 
several of the chief citizens of Dublin were summoned before 
The Aider, the Council. The Deputy distinctly disclaimed any 
DubUi^ desire to force their conscieiices. To change the 
person was the work of God alone. But 
chuich. the matter now before them was not a question of 
conscience at all. He merely asked them to sit in a certain 
place for a certain time, 'fhey were only required to listen to 
a sermon, 'They need not profess assent to the doctrines 
which they heard. It was a mere question of obedience to the 
law. 

It was all in vain. AVith one voice they tol'd the Deputy 
that they could not with a clear conscience obey the King in 
I’lny refusf, poiiil.^ Accordingly, on November 13, formal 
sumimmc<i manclatcs were served upon them, commanding them 
to attend church on tlie following Sunday.*^ They 
Chamber, disobcycd the order, and sixteen of them were sunx- 
moned before the Castle Chamber on the 22nd. Of the pro- 
ceedings on this occasion, all that has come down to us is a 
speech delivered by one of the King’s Counsel, whose name is 
not given. In this speech the claims of the civil powe^ to 
obedience were put forward in the most offensive way. After 
a long argument in favour of the King’s jurisdiction in 

* It was certainly supported by Davies. Davies to Salisbury, Dec. (?)> 
1605, Irish Cal, i. 603. It looks very like one of his suggestions. 

Fenton to Salisbury, Oct. 26, ibid, i, 565. 

® Mandate, Nov. 13, Hid. i. 573, 
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ecclesiastical matters, the speaker proceeded with the following 
extraordinary remarks Can the King,” he asked, “make 
bishops, and give episcopal jurisdictions, and cannot he com- 
mand the people to obey that authority which himself hath 
given ? Can he command the bishop to admit a clerk to a 
benefice, and cannot he command his parishioners to come 
and hear him ? . . . The King commands a man to take the 
order of knighthood. If he refuse it, he shall be fined, for it is 
for the service of the commonwealth. Can the King command 
a man to serve the commonwealth, and cannot he command 
him to serve God ? ” ' 

Before the proceedings were brought to a close, Chichester 
discovered that they were likely to awaken greater resistance 
Petition expcctcd 'I'hc principal lords and 

SII kSJifand the Pale appeared before the Court 

g^nUemcn of with a petition in which, after protesting their 
loyalty, they begged that the execution of the King’s 
proclamation might be deferred until they had informed 
His Majesty of the injustice to which they were subjected.*^ 
Sentence was pronounced upon nine of those who had been 
summoned before the Court. Those of them who were 
Sentence f/* aldcrmcn were each to pay a fine of one hundred 
oLmbtif potinds ; the others escaped with a payment of half 
that sum.^ Chichester, who was afraid lest he should 
be accused of having set these prosecutions on foot for the 
purpose of replenishing the Exchequer, directed that the fines 
should be expended upon the repairing of churches and bridges, 
and other works of public utility.^ A fevw wrecks later the 
remainder of the sixteen w^erc sentenced to similar fines, with 
the exception of one of the aldermen, who promised to come 
to church. 

' Speech of Council, Nov. 22, hish CaL i. 579. 

« Petition enclosed by Chichester to Salisbury, Dec. 7, 1605, ibid, 
h 593- 

* Decree of the Castle Chamber, Nov, 22, ibid, i, 604. In the course of 
the trial Salisbury’s letter arrived, giving an account of the discovery of 
the Gunpowder Plot, Chichester read the letter in the presence of a large 
concourse of people who had assembled to watch the proceedings. 

* Chichester to Salisbury, Oct. 29, ibid, i. 567, 
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The immediate result of these proceedings appeared to be 
satisfactory. The parish churches were better attended than 
Dec. 2. many years. ‘ The Deputy felt 

I^npri^on. himsclf Strong enough to imprison some of thc^ 
Tome of the who had bccn most forward in preparing the petition, 
petitioners. askcd pardoii were soon set af liberty ; 

but one or two, who showed no signs of contrition, were retained’ 
in confinement. UiK)n this the petitioners forwarded their 
com]>laints to Salisbury. The Castle Chamber, they asserted, 
never before had been used as a .spiritual consistory.*'^ Before this 
letter could reach England, Sir Patrick Barnwall, who was 
believed to have been the contriver of the petition, was sum- 
moned before the Council. After a warm altercation with the 
Lord Deputy, Barnwall was committed to prison. “Well,” 
said the jirisoner, “we must endure, as we have endured many 
things.” “ What mean you by that ? ” asked Chichester. “ We 
have endured,” replied Barnwall, “ the late war and other 
calamities be.sides.” The Lord Deputy lost all patience. “ You! ” 
he cried, “endured the misery of the late war? No, sir, we 
have endured the misery of the war ; we have lost our blood 
and our friends, and have, indeed, endured extreme miseries 
to suppress the late rebellion, whereof your priests, fm- whom 
you make petition, and your wicked religion, waj? the principal 
cause.” Barnwall was at once ordered off to prison.^ It was 
an easy way to close a controversy whic'h threatened to be 
endless. Ultimately Barnwall was sent to England, to tell his 
own story to the Government.^ 

I'he ( itizens who had been fined resorted to tactics which 
never fail to irritate a Government bent upon carrying out 
unpojnilar measures. On the plea that the Castle 
Chaml)cr had exceeded its jurisdiction, they all 
the fines. refused to pay the fine.s, or to admit into their 
houses the officers who came for the purpose of collecting the 
money. Orders were given that the doors of two of the mal- 

> Chichester and the Irish Council to the Council, Dec. S, IrisA CaL i. 588. 

Chichester to Salisbury, Dec. 9, thid, i. 6cxD. * 

^ Davies to Salisbury, Dec., ibid, i. 603, 

^ Chichester to Salisbury, April 25, 16^, ibid, i. 709. 
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contents should be broken open. Next morning all Dublin 
was full of stories of the violent proceedings of the officers to 
whom this commission had been entrusted. Doors had been 
broken open, the privacy of families had been violated, and 
woRien and children had been terrified by this unseemly in- 
trusioa 

The next step was the empannelment of the jury which 
was to value the property to be seized in payment of the 
fines. The owners hoped to baffie the Government by mak- 
ing all their property over, by deeds of gift, to persons of 
their own selection. To make matters more sure, they had 
been at the pains to antedate their deeds by six months. In 
ordinary times these deeds would at once have been set aside 
as fraudulent ; but such was the indignation felt by the whole 
city, that the jury gave in a verdict to the effect that no pro- 
perty existed which could be touched by the Crown. The 
Government had recourse to its usual remedy : both the per- 
sons who had given and those who had accepted the deeds of gift 
were cited before the Castle Chamber, where the documents 
were pronounced to be fraudulent and void, and the fines were 
at once levied. 

Not^content with bringing the richer citizens into court, 
Chichester (fetermined to make an attempt, by means of the 
shilling fine, to force the i)oorer inhabitants of Dublin to attend 
church. Indictments were accordingly served upon four hun- 
dred persons. Of these, one hundred and sixty-nine were not 
forthcoming in court. Of the remainder, eighty-eight conformed, 
whilst the number of those who refused to. submit, and were 
sentenced to pay a fine, was one hundred and forty-three.' 

In Munster, an attempt was made to carry out similar 
measures. In most of the towns, many of the poorer inhabi- 

i6o6, tants w^ere compelled to pay the shilling fine. Ver- 
prweSings generally obtained only by 

in Munster, threatening the jury with the terrors of the Castle 
Chamber. The richer citizens were summoned at once before 
the President and his Council, and were heavily fined. Some 

^ Chichester and the Irish Council to the Council, with enclosures, 
March 7. Davies to Salisbury, Feb,, Irish Co/, i, 648, 661. 
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of the members of the Irish Government were in high spirits. 
They believed that before long the majority of Irishmen 
would be reduced to the Protestant faith.' 

It is plain, too, that Chichester’s experience os a persecutor 
was beginning to tell upon him, as experience of this kind will 

chicbestet's natures such as his. Even whilst 

opinion wti lie was engaged in bringing the Dublin citizens before 
the Castle Chamber, he was struck wdlh the state of 
feeling ijrevailing in the city. He had intelligence, by means 
of spies, from all parts of Ireland, and he was soon made aware 
that liis measures, instead of drawing the people to conformity, 
had evoked a spirit which would have broken out into open 
resistance, il the country had not been completely cowed by 
the results of the late war.‘^ HivS forces had lately been con- 
siderably reduced, and, in the spring oi** j6o6, he was obliged 
to pro\ idc tor keeping order in a large country with less than the 
numbers of a single modern regiment.^ Six months later he 
began to discover that there wvre better means of conversion 
than tliose which had been practised in the Castle Chamber. 
In June he wrote to the English Council that he saw little 
chance of i)revailing w’ith the aged and the wealthy, though he 
thought that the young and the j)oor might yet be w'«ip. The 
best hope of success w'as to be sought for in the education of 
the cluldren.' 

In the meanwhile Parnwall had arrived in London and was 
committed to the dower. On July 3 the English Privy Council 
Jiiiyj. requested the Irish Government to justify its pro- 
u'Asf.ran'* ceedjng^ in issuing precepts under the Great Seal to 
on. com[;el men to come to cliurch.*'' 'Phe reply ® which 
was, iutcr a long delay, sent in the name of the Irish Council is,. 

* riic Council to Chichester, Jan. 24, /ns/i Cal, i. 630. 

" Chichc.stcr to Devonshire, Jan. 2, 1606, i. 622. 

® Aj)ril i, 1606. Horse and foot in Ireland, td/L i. 683, There were 
only 880 foot, and 234 hoi sc. 

^ Chichester to the Council, June 3, td/L i. 749. 

Ihe Council to Clnchcsier and the Irish* Council, July 3» tldd. 

Chichester and the Irish Council to the Council, DeC. I, ii* 64*- 
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perliaps, the most curious monument which exists of the sen- 
timents with which the question was regarded by men of the 
world in that age. 

They began by treating the refusal of the aldermen to attend 
church as an act of disrespect to the Deputy, and to the 
Dec. I. Sovereign whose authority he bore, and argued that, 
there were anything in attendance upon 
Council. Divine worship which did not properly come within 
the notice of the civil authorities, they had certainly a right to 
inflict punishment for disrespect to the King. 

‘‘And if,** they continued, “it should be admitted to be 
an ecclesiastical action, by reason that the circumstances are 
ecclesiastical, yet the King, being Supreme Head in causes as 
well ecclesiastical as civil, his regal power and prerogative do 
extend as large as doffi his supremacy. And the statute giveth 
power to civil magistrates to enquire and punish, so the same 
is become temporal, or, at least, mixed, and not merely 
spiritual” 

With this unlimited belief in the power of an Act of Parlia- 
ment to change the nature of things, they had no difficulty in 
proving, satisfactorily to themselves, that the King had always 
exerciseii this supremacy in ecclesiastical matters. They seem, 
however, to fiave felt that their argument would carry them 
too far. They therefore hastened to qualify it by adding that, 
though the King’s command ought to be binding in all things 
referring ‘ to the glory of God as well as to the good of the 
commonwealth,* yet it extended ‘not to compel the heart and 
mind, nor the religion of the parties, but •only the external 
action of the body.* 

They acknowledged that there ^vere two cases in whirh the 
King ought not to interfere even with ‘ the external action of 
the body,* namely, either when the person was liable ‘ to be 
drawn into the danger of hypocrisy,* or when the action com- 
manded was ‘prohibited by lawful and binding authority.’ 
They argued, however, that there was no danger of leading 
anyone infb hypocrisy by ordering him to go to cljurch. The 
other objection they met by saying that when a Catholic priest 
directed those who would listen to him to absent themselves from 
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the Protestant scr\*icc, he was only giving them advice, and the 
mere reception of advice freed no one from the duty of obey- 
ing the King. Besides this it was necessary that the Castle 
Chamber should cover the defiriencies of the Irish statutes. 
If no English precedent could bo found, it was because no 
such interference had been needed where the law itself was 
so much more perfect. 

The Council then returned to the main i>oint, a.sif conscious 
that their answers had not been altogether satisfactory. It was 
plain, they argued, that to come to f'hurch was commanded by 
the law of Cod, for it was impossible to admit that Parliament 
would command anything contrary to the law of God. He 
who resisted the law of God was in danger of damnation, con- 
sccpiently it was Ci charitable thing, by terror of temporal 
punishments, to put such persons out df that state of dam- 
nation.’ 

After a few more remarks, they ft‘ll bark on those general 
arguments to which most governments in the wrong have 
recourse when they arc pressed hard. If men might disobey 
the law under pretence of conscience, no laws would be obeyed 
by anyeme. “ So that be the laws never so wise, wholesome, 
just, or godly, the common and unlearned people w®ay dis- 
charge themselves of their duties by claiming or pretending the 
same to be against their erroneous or ignorant consciences, 
which is no other than to subject good laws to the will and 
j)Icasurc not only of the wise, but of the simple.” 

('hichester felt that, however desirable it might be to 
compel all Irishmcxi to attend church, it was an impracticable 
scheme. On the very day on which the letter of the Council 
was written, he sent off another to Salisbury, in which 
k'ltn’to * ’ ^ he gave expression to his own feelings. In these 
suhsbvuy. „^attcrs of bringing men to church,” he wrote, “I 
have dealt as tenderly as I might, knowing w'cll that men’s 
consciences must be won and persuaded by lime, conference, 
and instructions, which the aged here will hardly admit, and 
therefore ouj hopes must be in the education of tSic youth ; 
and yet we must labour daily, otherwise all w-ill ^ turn to 
barbarous ignorance and contempt, I am not violent therein, 
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albeit I wish reformation, and will study and endeavour it all I 
may, which I think sorts better with His Majesty’s ends than 
to deal with violence and like a Puritan in this kind.” * Upon 
the receipt of this letter the English judges were consulted, and 
gave an ppinion that the proceedings in Ireland were according 
to law. Bam wall was, upon this, sent back to Ireland, and 
required to make submission to the Deputy. He had achieved 
his object. In spite of the opinion of the English judges, no 
attempt was ever again made in Ireland to enforce attendance 
at church through the fear of a fine in the Council Chamber.^ 

Two or three months later, Salisbury received a letter from 
Lord Buttevant, protesting against the measures w'hich were 
being taken in Munster by the President.® Upon this the 
July, 1607. English Council wrote to recommend that a more 
Relaxation moderate course should be taken with the recusants.^ 

of the per* . 

secution. This ordcr cannot have been otherwise than agree- 
able to the Deputy. He had engaged himself in repressive 
measures, not from any persecuting s])irit, but because he 
believed that the religion of the Catholics made them enemies 
to order and government. He gave way, like the Duke of 
Wellington in 1829, without modifying his opinion in the least, 
as soon 'ffe he, saw that his measures had provoked a spirit of 
resistance which was far more dangerous to the State than the 
elements which he had attempted to repress. 

The death of Sir Henry Brounckcr, in the summer of 1607, 
made a change of system easy in Munster. It was found that 
he had left the principal men of all the towns in the 
D^^ of province either in prison, or on* bond to appear 
iirouncker. they wcrc summoned.® The greater i)art of 

the prisoners were released.® For some little time indietTnents 

* Chichester to Salisbury, Dec. i, Irish Cal. ii. 64. 

* The Council to Chichester and the Irish Council, Dec. 31, ibid. 
ii. 83. 

* Buttevant to Salisbury, Feb. ii, ibid. ii. 137. 

< The Council to Chichester, July 21, ibid. ii. 230. 

* Moryson to Salisbury, Jtine 25, ihid» ii. 266. 

® Fourteen were kept in prison, who refused to sign a bond that they 
would not leave the province without leave, and that they would appear at 
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were brought under the statute, and the shilling fines were 
levied ; but even these were gradually dropped, and, for a 
time at least, the Government was convinced that the attempt 
to convert Irishmen by force was more dangerous than they 
had expected. 

A trial which took place in the early part of 1607, can 
hardly be considered to have formed part of the persecution, 
T.aior. Viciir- which was at that time dying away. Amongst the 
Unco’dici" priests who were lying in prison at the end of the 
])rore(ling year, was Robert T>alor, Vicar-General in 
the dioceses of Dublin, Kildare, and Ferns. He obtained his 
release in December, by confessing that it was unlawful to 
hold the office winch he occupied, and that the appointment of 
Bishops rightfully belonged to the Sovereign. He also promised 
to obey all the lawful commands of the Kjng. 

It soon came to the cars of the Government that he had 
been giving a false account of the confession which he had 
Hoi iv He had atlemjiied to excuse himself to his 

tiiaedun.Kr friends by asserting that he had only acknowledged 
f.t'pteinu- the authority ot the King in temporal causes. Upon 
this he was indicted under the Statute of Premunire. 
The Government do not seem to have been aniinatciti by any 
vindictive feeling against the man, but they ap]>ear to have 
been glad to seize an opportunity of demonstrating that ho 
could be reac hed by a statute passed in the reign of Richard II., 
and that the claims of thp Catholic priesthood had been felt as 
a grievance, even by a Otholic Sovereign and a Catholic 
Parliament. He ^^*as accordingly charged with receiving Bulls 
from Rome, and with exercising ecclesiastical jurisdiction. He 
had iilso instituted persons to benefices, had granted dispen- 
sations in matrimonial causes, and had pronounced sentences 
of divorce. At his trial he urged tliat he belonged to a Church 
whose decrees were only binding on the consciences of those 
who chose voluntarily to submit to them, and that therefore 

any time when siirnmonecl before the Council, and that they would not 
willingly conv?rsc with any priest. The late President had laid fines to 
the amount of 7,000/., Init only 80/. was actually levied. — Chichester to 
Salisbury, Aug. 4, Irish Cal, ii. 316, 
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the Statute of Premunire, framed to check a jurisdiction re- 
cognised by the Suite, had no longer any application. Davies, 
who had become Attorney- General in the course of the preced- 
ing year, would hear nothing of this argument A verdict of 
guilty brought in, and sentence was pronounced.* Lalor, 

, having served the purpose for which his trial was intended, 
slipped out of sight It is not probable that he was very 
severely punished. 

Chichester betook himself to a more congenial mode of 
reforming the Church. He could not do much where the 
Chichester’s Archbishop of Cashel was plundering four dioceses,'-^ 
the where scarcely a parish was sufficiently endowed 

Church. fQj. support of a minister. But he did what he 
could. He had his eye upon every preacher of worth and ability 
in Ireland, and as the^ees fell vacant one by one, he was ready 
to recommend a successor, and to propose some scheme by 
which to increase the pittance, which the last occupant bad 
|)robably eked out by illegal means. The rule ivhich he laid 
down for the choice of bishops for Ireland may be gathered 
from a letter in which he informed Salisbury of the death of the 
Bishop of Down and Connor. He reminded him that, in choofM 
ing siiccfitfsors^to any of the Bishops, regard should be ‘ had as 
well to their ability of body, and manners and fashion of life, 
as to their depth of learning and judgment : these latter quali- 
fications being fitter for employments in settled and refined 
kingdoms than to labour in the reformation of this.’’"* Nor 
were these his only services to the Church. He was 
foremost in pressing on the translation of the Book 
of Common Prayer into Irish, and as soon as the work was 
accomplished in 1608, he took an active part in dispersing it 
through the country.** 

The Deputy’s office was certainly not a bed of roses. 
Whilst the whole of the Catholic South was openly expressing 

* State Trials^ ii. 533. 

* Note of ^buses, Aug, 4, IHsh Cal. ii. 315. 

* Chichester to Salisbury, Jan. 14, ii. 104. 

^ Harl. MSS. 3544 * The translation of the New Testament had been 
completed in 1603. 
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its detestation of his measures, the state of the North was such 
as to engage his most anxious attention. After his 
Affairs of visit to Ulster in 1605, he had formed some hoj>es 
that the great chiefs would quietly submit to the new 
order of things. In the spring of the following year, he began 
to be doubtful of the success of any attempt to convert an Irish ^ 
chief into a peaceful subject The rule of the law had come 
near enough t(j the two northern earls to make them discon- 
tented. "IVrone himself promised that he would obey thelaw.s. 
C'hichester, who put little faith in his promises, was only con- 
firmed by his intercourse with him in the opinion that Ulster 
would never prosper until it was brought under the settled 
* government of a President and Council.* Tyrone must have 
had some inkling of this opinion of the Deputy, for, not long 
afterwards, he wrote to the King, protesting against such an 
indignity, and declaring that he would sooner pxs.s the rest of 
his life in exile than come under any government but that of 
the King himself, or of the Lord De[)iUy or, in oi^her words, 
that he would <lo anything rather than submit to any govern- 
ment whi( h was near enough to reach him effectively. 

('hK'lusU r determined to leave it to time to develoj>e the 
results whieh were certain to ensue, and rontenU?<J himself 

with cmploving the summer in a progress through 
eVub-sKr , , , ^ 

m Moj a. the three south western counties ot Ulster. Hjs first 

^ resting jilace was Monaghan, then a village composed 

of s('attered ceitiagcs, chiefly occupied by the soldiers of the 

liule garrison. The nhabitants of the surrounding country 

were, for the mf)si jiart, members ot the .sept of the Ma<* 

Mahons. Monaghan had been made shire-ground sixteen 

year? before, and had been divided into freehold.^, to be held 

by the princi[)al men of the district. But the flood of rebellion 

had passed over the unhappy country before the new order of 

things had well taken root, and had swept away every trace of 

these arrangements. The freeholders them.selve.s had l)oen a 

particular mark for those who had found their account in the 

old anarcljiy, and such of them as did not aid the"' rebels were 

* Chichester to Salisbury, May 10, Irish Cah i. 72$. 

* Tyrone to the King, June 17, ibid, i. 763. 
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either slain or driven away. To restore order amidst the 
confusion which had set in w'as no easy task. Chichester 
set about it with his usual good sense and courtesy. He 
arranged the whole settlement so as to make as few changes 
as possible. Whenever he found that an alteration was 
necessary, he laid it before the chief persons present, and 
succeeded in securing their full consent to his proposals. It 
only remained to obtain the requisite powers from England 
before his final sanction could be given. 

I'he necessity which existed for a change in the social con- 
dition of the country became apparent as soon as the assizes 
were opened. Prisoner after prisoner was brought to 
the bar ; it was to no purpose that the most con- 
vincing evidence was tendered against them ; in every case a 
verdict of Not GuiltyVas returned. 'Phe cause was soon dis- 
covered : the jurymen knew that if they returned a verdict 
of Ckiilty, they would be exposed to the vengeance of the 
relations of the prisoner, and that they might consider them- 
selve.s fortunate if, as soon as the Deputy's cavalcade \vas 
gone, they only saw tlieir lands pillaged and their cattle 
driven away. 

The .,sounty was plainly unfit for the exercise of trial by 
jury. The simt)lest remedy would have been tem})orarily to 
.sus[>end the system. But such an idea never occurred to 
Englishmen at that time, except in cases of actual rebellion. In 
this case the jurymen w'ere visited with ^ good round fines.' 
The next jury was terrified into giving a true verdict. We are 
not told what became of the persons who composed it after the 
De])iity was gone. 

One of the customs of the county was a nuisance n<4iich 
Chichester was determined to abate. The princi]>al men of 
the district had long made it a habit to ‘ eat their beef from the 
English Pale.’ In order to make this possible, an indispensable 
member of their household wms a professional thief, 
who went by the respectable appellation of ‘ Phe 
Riian. Caterer.' In order to give these people a hint that 
such proceedings must come to an end, two of the great men, 
whose tables had been supplied in this irregular w^ay, were in- 

D D 2 
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dieted as receivers of stolen goods. They acknowledged their 
fault upon their knees, and were immediately pardoned. 

Before leaving Monaghan, Chichester obtained the consent 
of the chief men of the county lo the building of a gaol and a 
sessions house, and persuaded them to contribute 20/. a year 
for the maintenance of a school. 

In Monaghart there was some recollection of a land settle- 
ment. In Fermanagh the Irish tenures had prevailed unin- 
^ j tcrruptcdly. 'I’he county was in the hands of two of 
trr.inn..;;!. Maguircs. C!onnor Roe Maguire had joined the 
English at the lime of the rebellion* and had been rewarded by 
a grant of the ^^hole county. When the war was concluded, 
Mountjoy, wishing to bribe into submission the rebel chief 
Ciiconnauglit Maguire, took advantage of a legal flaw in 
C’onnors jutent* and divided tlie county between them. No 
}\uent wa.s, however, to bo granted till freeholds had been 
established. Here, again, (Chichester was called upon to solve 
tlic knotty ([Host ion of tlie Irish tenures. On making inquiries, 
he found that here, as everywhere else, two theories prevailed 
'The lords, with one consent, declared that all the land belonged 
to them ; the ot'cupants no less stoutly protested that the land 
was theirs, and that tlie lofds Itad only a right to ceri^)/:iin fixed 
diiesd Chichester noted dowui in his memory the rival doc- 
tiines, and reserved them for future consideration. Davies, 
with characteristic' readiness to grasj) at any theory which made 
again^^t the Irish lords, set down the case of the tenants as fully 
proN ed. 

IO(jm Ferrnamtgh the Deputy proceeded to Cavan, where 
he found the county in a state of unexanqiled confusion. Be- 
C'i\ liT' ^^'bellion broke out, a settlement of the ques- 

tions c onnected with the land tenures had been pro- 
])Osed by which the greater part of the district was to have been 
allotted to Sir John O’Reilly and his immediate relations. But, 
if this arrangement had ever taken effect, no legal records of it 


' Precisely the same opposite doctrines as those which arase in Russia 
about the land tenure during the discussions on the emancipation of the 
serfs. 
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had been preserved, and Sir John himself had died in arms against 
the Queen. On his death, his brother Philip set at nought the 
arrangements of the Government, and took possession, as tanist, 
of the whole district, giving himself the title of The O’Reilly. 
He did not long survive his brother, and was succeeded by his 
, uncle Edmond, who was afterwards killed in rebellion. Upon 
his death no successor was appointed. Whilst the greater part 
of the family had taken arms against the Queen, Sir John’s 
eldest son, Molinary O’Reilly, had served under the English 
Government, and had been slain fighting against his country- 
men. Upon the restoration of peace, his widow, a niece of the 
Earl of Ormond, demanded the wardship of her son, and a 
third part of the land as her own dower. This claim was not 
supported by law, as Sir John had never taken out his patent 
to hold his land by English tenure, and consequently his son 
Molinary had never been the legal owner of the land. Carey, 
however, who was the Deputy to whom her request had been 
made, acceded to her wishes, though he gave the custody of 
the land to one of Sir John’s brothers. 'Fhc inhabitants of the 
county took advantage of the confusion to refuse to pay rent to 
anyone. Chichester investigated the whole subject, and, as he 
had donp in the case of the other two counties, reserved his 
decision till after his return to Dublin. 

The results which were expected to ensue from the coming 
change were sketched out, by Davies, in warm, but by no means 
Results ex- in too glowiiig colours. “All the possessions,” he 
Thf olpuTy s “ shall descend and be conveyed according to 

progress. the coursc of the common law ; every man shall have 
a certain home, and know the certainty of his estate, w^hereby 
the people will be encouraged to manure * their land -with 
better industry than heretofore hath been used, to bring up 
children more civilly, to provide for their posterity more care* 
fully. This will cause them to build better houses for their 
safety, and to love neighbourhood. And there will arise 
villages and towns, which will draw tradesmen and artificers, so 
as wc conceive a hope that these countries, in a short time, will 


* ue, cultivate. 
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not only be quiet neighbours to the Pale, but be made as rich 
and as civil as the Pale itself.” ‘ 

When the proposed settlement in Cavan and Fermanagh was 
laid before the English Privy Council, it appeared that the 
Nov. 14. view there taken of the course to be pursued was 
liberal than that of the Lord Deputy. They 
Couticii. charged him to see that the natives were satisfied in 
the division of land, and that but few Englishmen should receive 
a share ‘ lest, if many strangers be brought in among them, it 
should be imagined as an invention to displant the natives, 
which would l)reed a general distaste in all the Irish. ^ ^ 

'I’he .summer, which h.ad been employed by Chichester in 
his nortliern j^rugress, had also seen the conversion into shire- 
WuMuw ground of the last southern Irish district which had 
maintained the independence*'of the English law. 
iii-.u-jj From henceforth the country of the Byrnes and 
'I'ooles wa.s to be known as the county of Wicklo\v. On his 
return from UEter, the inderatigal)lc Davies accompanied the 
( hief justice, Sir James Ley, on his circuit. For the first time, 
the new c’oiinty was to be visited by the judges. They set out, 
without entertaining any very favourable expectations of the 
reception with which they \vere likely to meet, as it gene- 
rally un(ler.‘>to()d in Dublin that the W'icklow’ hills w’erc a mere 
den of thieves and robber.s. 'I'liey met with an agreeable sur- 
prise. The people llcjcked around the judges in such numbers 
that it was a matter of astoni.shmcnt to them how the de.soIalc 
inountains could support such multitudes. Old and young 
poured forth from* the glens to welc ome the magi.strate.s, who 
were to confer upon the county the bles.sings of a settled and 
regular:* huv. Nor w^as the feeling confined to the poorer 
classes. The gentlemen and freeholders paid the court the 
highest compliment which it was in their power to bestow, by 

* Ueport c)f the Deputy’s visit to Ulster, enclosed by Davies to Salis- 
bury, Sept. 20, 1606, Davic.s’ llUtorical TractSy 2 1 5. Chichester and the 
Irish Council to the Council, Sept, 12, i6o6. Chichester to the Council, 
Sept. 12, 160^ Irish CaL i. 847, 848, ’ 

The Council to Chichester, Nov. 14, ibid, ii. 37. 
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appearing in what was to them the awkward novelty of the 
English dress. ^ 

If these unwonted signs of loyalty were manifested amongst 
the native population they were owing to the growing conviction 
that Chichester meant well by those who w^ere subjected to his 
authority. Armed force he had but little to dispose of, but 
the knowledge that he was doing his best to establish justice 
weighed heavily on his side. By his attempt to force the Irish 
to conform to a religion which they detested, he had, from 
the best of motives, done much to weaken that impression ; but 
that mistake was soon to be abahdoned, and if only the settle- 
ment of Ireland could have been carried out in the sj)irit which 
had dictated the despatch of the English C'ouncil on the division 
of Cavan and Fermanagh, Irish history would have been more 
cheerful reading tham it is. 

* Davies to Salisbury, Kov. 12, 1606, Irish Cal, ii. 33. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE PLAXlVnOX OF Ui.S'lER. 

Sattm'aci’okv ns the progiess of improvement was, on the 
whole, the I)ei>iily found nuiteriais for anxiety in the condition 
of Ulster. In the summer of 1606, a report reached 
him that 'Tyrconncll and Cucofmaught Maguire had 
OiuO. been allempling to obtain a passage for France on 
b(\nrd a Seollush vessel, wliir'h happened to be lying off tlic 
(oust,* In January, 1607, Chichester 
]H)rluniiy of a visit which Tyrone was paying in 
Dublin, to cjucstion him on the subject, but he was unalde to 
elicit from him any information except that the two chiefs were 
miserably poor, and had expressed to him their discontent, 
'iyrone himself was in no good humour ; he was irritated by 
difhi'ulties connected with the ownershii) of land in his own 
country, which had been perpetually recurring, in one form or 
aiKjther, ever since his return from Fmgland,'^ and which were 
likely to recur as long as the Flnglish Government looked with 

* of Uawiii More and Kilmeny, of Glasgow, Aug, 30, 
1G06, Irish Cal, i, 830. 

* nuinth> before James exprcssetl himself in a w'ay which shows 
that he, at lea^t, ha<l no deU])i:rate wish to dcsix)!! Tyrone of his inherit- 
ance, which, a.> he ^ays, if it were determined by strict law, might be doubtful 
‘ in a country wliere their evidences an<l records arc so ill kept,^ He sent a 
message to Salislniry, ♦ that as, on the one side, he will not maintain Tyrone 
in any encroaching of such greatness upon his subjects as were not tit, so 
on the other side he w'ouM wish all occasions to be taken from him of just 
complaint, considering what dependency the Irish have on liiin, and how 
ticklish their efisposition is towards the Slate. ‘—Lake tO Sali»buiy, Aug^ 27 , 
i6o6, Ilatjidd MSS, 118, fol. O9. 
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jealousy on, his proprietary claims, which carried political 
Tyrone's ^tutKority with them. His chief quarrel, however, 
unartei with was with Sir Donncll O’Cahan, his principal vassal, 
<.>Ctthan. uriaght, as he w^as called by the Irish. O’Cahan’s 
territdiy was of considerable extent, reaching from the river 
Bann to* the shores of Lough Foyle. He boasted that it had 
been held by his ancestors for a thousand years. When a 
successor to The O'Neill was chosen, it was to O'Cahan that 
the privilege W'as assigned of inaugurating him by the various 
ceremonies w-hich were required by the Irish custom.^ When 
'J'he O'Neill went to vvar, O'Cahan was bound to join him at 
the head of one hundred horse and three hundred foot, in 
return for which he claimed the suit of apparel which was worn 
by The O’Neill, and the horse upon which he rode, as well as 
a hundred cows. O^ahan, on the other hand, paid to The 
O’Neill a yearly rent of twenty >one cows. Accordii\g to 
O’Cahan, when he had performed these services, he was as 
much the lord of his own land as any English freeholder. 
O’Neill, on the other hand, had never been sparing, whenever 
lie had the pow'er, of those various forms of exaction w'hich 
weighed so heavily upon an Irish vassal. 

'J'his^itatc of things, liable enough in itself to give rise to 
endless disputes, had been aggravated by the interpretation 
which each 6f the rivals had put upon the promises of the 
English Government. O’Cahan had followed his chief in re- 
bellion, but had been the first to make his peace. As a reward 
for his desertion of the Irish cause, MouiUjoy had promised 
him that he should in future hold his lands* directly from the 
Crown. He actually received a patent, granting him the 
custody of the lands at the same rent as that which ke*had 

* After the chief had sworn to obsci-ve the cui,toms of the tribe, and 
had taken his place on the stone on which the chiefs or kings were seated 
at their installation, the principal sub-chief presented him with a rod. 
Then, * after receiving the rod, the king's shoes were taken off, and he 
placed his feet in the impress, in the stone, of his ancestor’s feet ; then, 
stepping forward, the sub-chieftain placed sandals on his chiefs feel in 
token of obedience, retained one of the royal shoes as an htnounable per- 
quisite, and threw the other over the king^s head as an augury of good 
luck.’— Univtrsity No. cccxxxv. p. 531. 
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been accustomed to pay to Tyrone ; and he had a promise 
that an absolute grant of them should be made out, as soon as 
the Government had time to attend to such matters. But, 
before anything was done, 'I yrone had himself submitted, and 
had received a grant of all the lands which Imd been in posses- 
sion of his grandfather, Con O’Neill. 

Upon Tyrone’s return from England, his first thought was 
to claim OXJahan s .submission, in virtue of the grant which he 
brought with him. He hated O’Cahan as a deserter, 

* and he demanded that two hundred cows .should at 
once be sent to him, and that* O’Cahan should engage to pay 
him, in future, the same number as an annual rent, which was 
considered to be eujuivalcnt to a jaynient of 200/* As a pledge 
for the performance of his demand, he took f)Ossession of a 
e<>o. large district belonging to O’Cahan. At first, 

■\if.imrtL OX'ahan sulniiitled without resistance, as he knew 

M(Hintjuy had taken Tyrone s })art, and whatever 
hujies he may have entertameil were at an end wdien Tyrone 
showed him the royal grant. Believing that he had been 
betrayed, he resigned himself to his fate, and ^.signed a 
paper, in whic h he agreed to give way in everything. He with- 
drew all claims to an indejiendcnt ])oHilion, and projitised to 
submit any (piarrel which might hereafter arise between himself 
and any of hhs own followers to the arbitration of the Earl.' 

It was probal»ly dining a vi.sit paid to Montgomery, the ncNV 
Bishop of Derry, Raphoe, and Clogher, in the summer of 1606, 
iluu a new liglii dawned 'upon O’Cahan’.s mind as to the support 
wliic.h he was likt;ly to obtain from the Government. Mont- 
gomery had discxnered that three bishojirics in Ireland might 

' •At;M emciU, Feb. 17. It Is signc<l hy OTJahnn only. Irish Cal. 
ii. 144. Tlu' c<liiors give ihetiaicas 1606, but place the document in 1607, 
'Ihcie can be no tloubt that 1606 is the right date. It wa.s probably 
drawn up by some priest who attended Tyrone, who, from his foreign 
erlucalinn, would be accustomed to ]x.*giri the year on January l« February 
1600-7 is an im])<,ssible date, a.'s Chichester speaks of the quarrel as 
already revived in his leiler to Salisbury on January 26, 1607. Compare 
O’Cahan s jieUtion, May 2, 1607, Irish CaL ii. 120, 196. '' It appears 
flint the seizure of the cattle look place in the beginning of October, 1606. 
"lUvics to Sali.sbury, Nov. 12, i6o6, ibuL ii. 33. 
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afford but a poor maintenance to a bishop, and, as he knew 
that a large part of the lands which he claimed on behalf of the 
see of Derry lay in O^Cahan’s territor)^, he encouraged the 
Irishman to go to law with Tyrone, on the understanding that 
he was himself to reap part of the benefit. * Rumours, too, may 
well have reached him that inquiries had been made into the 
nature of the connection between the chiefs and their subordi- 
nates, and it must soon have oozed out that the Government 
w^as by no means desirous to allow more to the great chiefs than 
strict justice required. 

Whatever rumours of this kind may have been abroad, 
they failed to make any impression on 'J yrone. Scarcely had 
Tyrone Chicliestci* returiicd to Dublin, when the Earl pro- 
renews his cecdcd to further aggressions. His wish w^as to gain 

aggressions. ^ 

over O Canan s follow’crs to his own service. 1 he 
method by which he hoped to obtain his object had, at least, 
the merit of simplicity. He drove off all the cattle which lie 
could find iff O’Cahan’s district, and told the owners that they 
could only regain their property by breaking off all connection 
with his rival. 

In May, O’Cahan laid his case before the Deputy and»the 
Council,^'* After detailing his grievances, he recpiested that 
May 1607. *niight be allowx^d the services of the Attorney- 
0’c.'ihari*s General.^ His request w'as complied with, and the 
two rivals were ordered to present themselves before 
the Council. It had been difficult to induce 'ryrone to appear ; 
it was not to be expected that he should comport himself in 
such a manner as to satisfy the Council. 11 k> proud spirit was 

unable to brook the degradation of being called in question for 
*what he regarded as his ancestral rights. He can hardly have 
doubted that a decision against him was a foregone conclusion, 
and that the legal question of the force of the patent granted 

> Montgomery to Salisbury, July i, 1607, Irish CaL ii. 281, 282. 

• This is O’Cahan’s account of the matter. Tyrone, in his answer to 
0 *Cahan*s petition (May 23, 1607), says it was clone as a distress for rent. 
Perhaps O’Cahart refused to pay the stipulated rent of two l^undred cows, 

* O’Caban’s petition, May 2 ; Tyrone’s answer, May 23, /Hih Ca/, ii, 
i 9 < 3 > 212. 
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by James to himself was likely to be settled in O’Cahan^s favour 
on j)olitical grounds.* “I am come here/* said O’Cahan, ‘*to 
be protected by the King, and to the end that I and my kindred 
may defvend only on the King. If you send me down again to 
live undi^r O’Neill, and to hold my country at his pleasure, I 
must do as I have done and be at his commandment in all 
actions he shall undertake.’* ** No sooner had O’Cahan begun 
to read the j^a[)ers on which he rested his case, than Tyrone 
snatched them violently from his hand, and tore them in 
pieces belore his face. It was with dithculty that the Deputy 
restrained liis indignation, anil contented himself with giving 
him a slight reproof, 

Chiclicster had reasons of his own for visiting so mildly this 
disrespectful conduct. Reports had reached him which led him 
to believe that an agitation was prevailing^n the country which 
might at any time lead to an outbreak, and he w'as unwilling to 
preci})itatc matters by any n[)})earance of severity. 

Sali.^i)!^)’ had received information of a plot which was in 
existenc e in Ireland, from a younger hiother of Lord Ilowth, 

, ^ Sir (.'hristo]>her St lauvrenco, who was at that time 

nf.ic'jii. serving in the Archduke's army in the Netherlands. 

but St Lawrences charm ter for veracityk^did not 
vtii.jnthj. high, and it was difficult to takc*any measures 

solely upon hi.s evidence. On May icS a circumstance occurred 
which corroborated his statement ; an anonymoius [laper was 
found at the door of the Council Cdiamber, stating that a })lan 
had been formed to murder the Deputy and to seize upon the 
governirient.'^ Not lung afterwards St J^wrence, who had 
l.itely succeeded to his brother’s title, arrived in Dublin. The 
new^Lf^rd Howah told his story to the Deputy. He said that 
it was intended that a general revolt .should take place, in which 
many of the nobility, as well as the towns and cities, w^ere to 
take part, and that they had received a.ssurance of assistance 

* See the apparently temperate statement in St. John*s lettiJr to Salis- 
bury, June I, Ins/i Cal. ii. 223. 

‘ Davies t|> Salisbury, July 1, ibid. ii. 279. 

® Chichester to Salisbury, May 27, inclosing a copy of the paper, 
i. 217. 
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from the King of Spain. The original idea had been to seize 
upon Dublin Castle at Easter in the preceding year, and to 
surprise the Deputy and Council. This was to have been the 
signal for a general rising. The plan was at that lime relin- 
quished, in consequence of the refusal of Lord Delvin, one 
of the fords of the Pale, to concur in any scheme by which 
Chichester’s life was threatened. He declared that, sooner 
than the Deputy should be slain, he would reveal the whole 
plot to the Government Howth added that, before he left 
Flanders, the learned Florence Conry, Provincial of the Irish 
Franciscans, assured him that everything was now ready in 
Ireland for an insurrection. The King of Spain, however, who 
was to furnish ten thousand foot and two hundred horse, would 
not be prepared till the autumn of 1608. The Provincial was 
himself entrusted wifh a large sum of money, whic h was to be 
placed in Tyrconnells hands. Howth also declared that lyr- 
connell had been present at the mcelings of the conspirators. 
On the other hand, though he had no doubt of lyrone’s com- 
plicity, he was unable to prove anything against him. 'Fhe 
information was afterwards fully confirmed by the confession of 
Delvin.' Chichester, however, at the time, put little confititnee 
in a stQj^’ which came from such a source. Howth himself 
refused to be^produced in public as a witness, and there was 
little to be done except to use all possible means of aetjuiring 
additional information. That such a conspiracy existed was 
sufficiently probable. The attempt to enforce the Recusancy 
laws in 1605 could not but have had the effect of disposing the 
lords of the Pale and the merchants of the tpwns to look with 
eagerness to a coalition with the chiefs of the North, who were 
dissatisfied on very different grounds.'* ** 

Meanwhile Tyrone’s prospects at Dublin had changed. The 
lawyers, with Davies at their head, had hit upon the notable 

* Chichester to Salisbury, Sept. 8. Delvin’s confession, Nov. 6, hish 
Cal, ii. 296, 301, 336, 337, 438. The plot was imparted by Tyrconnell 
to Howth «vid Delvin at Maynooth, about Christmas 1605. 

* Chichester to Salisbury, July 7. The Council to Chicl^ster, July 22, 
Hid, ii. 296, 30 r. 
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idea that the lands in question belonged to neither of the dis- 
ThM tampers putants, but that they were, in reality, the property of 
ocXiA Crown. Proud of their discovery, the King's 
Counsel requested Chichester to allow them to ex- 
Crown. hihit an information of intrusion against the Karl, and 
assured him that they would be able to bring the w^holtS district 
into Ilis Majesty’s hands. The Deputy's strong good sense 
saved him from being led away by such a proposal. An order 
was made that two-thirds of the district should remain in 
O’Cahan's possession, and that 'ryrone should keep the re- 
maining tliird till the <jiiestion*had been decided. Both Tyrone 
ioi> ^ )’Cahan were at this time anxious to have leave 

t!k ro nQ iQ England, and to idcad their cause before 
I oiKiMiv. the King.^ After some delay, tlie King decided upon 
taking the inaiter into his own hands, anti to hear the case in 
England.**^ 

In August, Chichester again sol out for Ulster. His inten- 
tion was to carry out some, at least, of the reform.s which he 
had ]»lanned in the course of his last visit. On his way, he had 
freipient interviews with 'I'yrone. 'Fhe h^arl was now evidently 
dissctksficd with the pros[)ect of a visit to England, but was 
apjcarently engaged in making ])reparations for his jovrncy. 

In fact, the news that I'yrone had been summoned to 
luigland had spread consternation in the ranks of the con 
r s])irat()rs. It was impossible for them not to siippo.se 

that more was meant than met the eye. They 
>nf:itv>rs, fiinc ied that ah their jilans were in the hands of the 
Government, and, they looked upon the order for Tyrone’s 
journey to i.ondon as a clever scheme for separating from them 
the mevA whose i>resence would be most needful when the in- 
surrection broke out. Accordingly, they soon became convinced 
that all chances of succ'css w'cre at an end, and that they might 
consider themselves fortunate if they succeeded in saving their 
lives from justice, 

* Chichester and the Tri'.h Council to the Council, June St6, with cn* 
closures. Davies to .Salisbury, July i, fr/sA Co/, U. 26^, 279 *’ 

- 'Vhe King to Chichester, July i6. Chicliester to the Council, Aug. 
4, M/. ii. 288, 316. 
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On Saturday, August 29, Chichester saw Tyrone for the last 
time. The earl visited the Deputy at Slane, and entered into 
T ronevisits ^^^^^^'sation with him on the subject of his intended 
cKcJer ^ journey to England. When he took his leave, the 
at . ane. downcast expression of his countenance was noticed 
^ by all who saw him. Fie may well have been dejected. The 
dream of his life was passing away for ever. Calmly and steadily 
the English usurper was pressing on over the land where obedi- 
ence had been paid to his ancestors for generations. He had 
easily credited the warning whijh reached him, that if he set 
foot in Fvngland he would himself be committed to the Tower, 
and that Chichester would be appointed to govern Ulster as 
Lord President. Nothing remained but to seek refuge in a 
foreign land from the hated invader, whom he could never 
again hope to expel tfom the soil of Ireland. 

He next went to Sir Garret Moore’s house, at Mellifont 
When he left the house, the inmates were astonished at the 
Flight of wildness of his behaviour. The great earl wept like 
Ty«om\ ^ child, and bade a .solemn farewell to every person 
in the house. On the 31st he was at I.)ungannon, where for 
two days he rested for the last time among his own jxj^j^le. 
Late on.,Ahe evening of September 2 he set off again, accom- 
panied by his wife, hi.s eldest son, and two of his young 
children. A party of his follow’ors guarded their chief and his 
fiiiuily. Between him and his countess there was but little love; 
in his drunken bouts he had been accustomed to behave to her 
with the greatest nidenes.s. Nothing^ but absolute necessity 
had forced her to remain with him, and she had only been 
j;revented from betraying his secrets to the Government by 
the care with which he avoided entrusting her witb any.' 
As the train was hurrying through the darkness of the night, 
she slipped from her horse, either being in reality overcome 
with fatigue, or being desirous of escaping from her husband. 
She declared that she was unable to go a step further, 'i’yrone 
was not in a mood to be crossed ; he drew his sword, and com- 

’ Wlien thichestcr was in the North in 1605, Lady Tyr<:iy;ie had ofTcred 
to play tlie spy for him. — Chichester to Devonshire, Feb. 26, 1606, with 
enclosures, Irish Cal, u 654. 
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pelled her to mount agxiin, swearing that he would kill her, if 
she did not put on a more cheerful countenance* The next 
day, he crossed the Foyle at Dunalong, in order to pass un- 
noticed between the garris<ms of Derry and Lifford The 
(iovernor of Derry, hearing that the carl waa in the neighbour- 
hood, and being ignorant of his intentions, sent a me&eng^r to^ 
ask him to dinner, an invitation which Tyrone declined I^te* 
on the night of the 3rd, the little band arrived at Rathmullan, on 
the shores of Lough Swilly, where 'Lyrconnell and Cuconnabght 
Maguire were waiting for them.' Maguire, who had 
* U been acquainted wit^i the conspiracy, had gone over to 
.!« R.ah'* iJrussels in May,** apparently in order to see whether 
.naiian. (htTc wus anv cliance of obtaining assistance from the 
Archduke. A few weeks earlier, Hath, a citizen of Drogheda, had 
been sent by the two carls to ask for hel[) fr§m the King of Spain,*’ 
but had met with a cool rec eption, I’he Spanish Governm^ent 
had enough upon its hands in the Low Gountries to deter it from 
embarking in a fresh war with England. Maguire had not been 
long in Brussels before information reached him that their whole 
scheme had been discovered. It was said that the Archduke 
hadr*‘j^iven him a sum money to enable him to assist in the 
escape of the j^ersons implicated. With this he boii^ht a ship 
at Rouen, where he met with Rath, and in his company sailed 
for the north of Ireland. 

'Fhcy had been preceded by a letter written from Brussels 
by 'lyrones sonj Henry O'Neill, to his fatlier, which, probably, 
f imveycd intelligence ot their intended arrival.* On Augu.st 25, 
n^ v ^ anchor in Lough SwiJly, where they 

.. . fouMii had remained under pretence of being engaged 
. in fisliing until 'Lyrconnell and Tyrone could be 
wnrned. On Se[)tember 4, the cjules went on bpard, and on 
the following day they bade farewell for ever to their native 
land. It is said that they were detained by a curious circum- 


’ Chichester to the Council, Sept. 7, Davies to Salisbury, Sept. 12, 
/risk Cal. ii. 343, 354. 

* F.xamina^tion of James Loach, Dec. iS, iHd. ii, 493. " 

* Examination of Sir Thomas Fitzgerald, Oct. 3, idid. ii. 390, 

^ Confession of Sir Cormac O'Neill, Oct. S, ikid. ii 424. 
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staitca* There was an infant child of one of Tyrconners 
brothers, who was, according to the Irish custom, under the care 
of 0, foster father. It happened that the child had been born with 
six toes*" on one of its feet. A prophecy was said to have been 
handed down for generations, that a child of the sept of the 
O’Donnells would be born with six toes, who would drive all 
the English out of Ireland. Such a treasure was too valuable to 
be left behind, and the whole party waited till the child had 
been brought on board. The pains which were taken to secure 
this infant were the more remajkable, as one of Tyrone’s own 
children was left in Ireland. 

Chichester felt the full extent of the danger. He knew 
that if a Spanish army were to land in Ireland, it would be 
Precautions impossiblc for him to meet it with more than four 
hundred ftien, and there was little hope that he would 
ment, pcceive any active assi.stance, even from those among 
the Irish who were ill-disposed to the cause of the two earls. 
Whatever could be done, he did at once. Small garrisons 
were thrown into the chief strongholds of the fugitives, and 
orders were given for the arrest of the few persons who were 
known to have taken part in the conspiracy.^ Commissioners 
were ser\> into the northern counties to assume the government 
in the name* of the King, and a proclamation was issued, in 
which assurances were given to the common people that no 
harm should befall them in consequence of the misconduct of 
their superiors. 

Still, the Deputy was anxious. In Ulster, as in so many 
other parts of Ireland, though there were a.few men of wealth 
who dreaded the effects of a new rebellion, the mass of the 
population were in such extreme poverty as to welcc»m« the 
prospect of war, in the hopes of gaining something in the 
general scramble. Already bands were foniied which began to 
plunder their neighbours, and to infest the surrounding districts. 

* This explanation would reconcile Davies, who says that they took 
ship on the 4th, with Chichester, who says that they sailed on the 5th. 
Perhaps, however, one of the dates is incorrect. 

* Chiche.stcr to the Council, Sept. 7, Chichester to Salisbury, Sept. 8, 
1607, Cal ii, 343, 347. 

VOL. I. F. K 
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Chichester was not only in want of men, but money, as usual, 
was very scarce. He tried to borrow js,ooo/. in Dublin, but 
the merchants of the capital had not forgotten the proceedings 
in the Castle Chamber, and refused to lend him a shilling. 

Amidst all these difficulties, Chichester kept his eye steadily 
fixed upon the future. He saw at once what an oppefrtunity 
Chichester\ ofiforcd itsclf for changing the northern wilderness 
garden of Ireland. If his plan had been 
ofuuter. adopted the whole of the future histor>' of Ireland 
might have been changed, and t^vo centuries of strife and misery 
might have been spared. lx.'t the King, he wrote, at once take 
into his own hands the country which had been vacated by the 
carls, and let it be divided amongst its present inhabitants. 
I ^t every gentleman in the country^ have as much land as he 
and all his tenants and f<dlowers could ftock and cultivate. 
Then, when every native Irishman of note or good desert had 

, received his share, and not till then, let the vast dis- 

H#* rtrtpoe, to ^ ^ 

tricts which would still remain unoccu])ied, be given 
oonspirrito.'s to mcH who ha<l distinguished themselves in the 
to tnai, ndlitary or civil service of the Crown, and to colonists 
from1*IIhgland or Scotland, who might hold their lands upon 
condition of building and garrisoning castles upon tl'i^jni. By 
this means, everything would be provided for. *The country 
would he put into a good state of defence, at little or no ex- 
j)cnse to the Government, and the Irish thcm.selves would be 
converted into indc]>endcnt and welbsatisfied landholders, who 
would bless the Government under which they had exjxrrienccd 
such an advance in wealth and prosperity. If this were not 
done, Chichester concluded by saying, no alternative remained 
but 1:o%lrive out nil the native.s from Tyrone, Tyrconnell, 
and Fermanagh, into .some unapproachable wilderness where 
they would be unable to render any assistance to an invading 
army.' 

The answer received from England to this proposal was 
favourable. James was willing to adof>t Chichesteris plan ; but 
it would be necessary first to proceed to the conviction of the 

* Chichester to the Council, Sept. 17, 1607, /ris/i Cal^ »♦ 35 ^* 
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fugitives, as nothing could be done with their estates before 
their attainder.^ 

For the present, however, the Government had its 
hands too full of more important matters to allow it to 
^ . devote much time to tracing out the ramifications of 

Anxiety of . . 1 t 1 

the an abortive conspiracy. 1 ne flight of the earls had 

respect to brought with it a considerable alteration in the rela- 
Ulster, which had previously subsisted between the 

Government and the chiefs of secondary rank in the North. 
As long as Tyrone and Tyrconnell remained in Ulster it was 
natural that their dependents should look with hope to a Govern- 
ment which was likely to support them in any quarrel which 
might arise between them and their superiors. But as soon 
as the earls were gone, these men stepped at once into their 
place. The same fedJ of English interference which had driven 
Tyrone and Tyrconnell into rebellion now filled the minds of 
their vassals with anxiety. It soon became evident that nothing 
but the greatest prudence and forbearance on the part of 
the English officials would succeed in maintaining the peace in 
Ulster. 

The tvro Englishmen, upon whose discretion the preserva- 
tion of p^ace princi])ally depended, were the Bishop and the 
"Fhe Bishop Derry. Unfortunately, at this time both 

of Derry and thcsc important posts were occupied by men emi- 
ocahan. gently unfitted to fulfil the duties of their position. 
Neither of them had been api>ointed at Chichester’s recom- 
mendation. Montgomery had obtained the bishopric through 
the favour of James himself. He employee^ himself diligently 
in promoting the temporal interests of the See, to the complete 
neglect of his spiritual duties. A year before he had supported 
O’Cahan against Tyrone, because a large part of the land 
which he claimed as the property of the See was in O’Cahan’s 
territory, 2 and he thought that it would be easier to reclaim 

The Council to Chichester, Sept. 29, Iris^ Cal, ii. 380. 

* “Sir Donnell is a man of hold spirit, altogether unacquainted with 
the laws a?xd civil conversation” . . . “and undoubtedly^ hath much 
malice within him, especially towards his neighbours ; yet 1 am of opinion 
he might have been made belter by example and good usage $ and when 

£ E 2 
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them from him than from Tyrone. O'Cahan, however, showed 
signs of resistance, and gave cause of suspicion to Chichester 
of an intention to rebel. 

The commander of the garrison at Derry, Sir George 
Paulet, was, if possible, still less fitted for his post than the 
siro. Bishop of the See. He had been recently appointed 
Omlmorof English Government, and it was said that 

Derry. owcd this favoiiF to the employment of bribery. 

From the first Chichester had regarded the choice wdth dis- 
approbation.^ Not only was faulet no soldier, but his tem- 
per was beyond measure arrogant He was soon at bitter 
feud with his subordinate officers. He certainly did not incur 
their dislike by over-strictness of discipline ; even the most 
ordinary precautions were neglected, and — incredible as it may 
seem, in the midst of a population w’hich might rise at any 
moment-- he allowed the gatrison to retire (juietly to rest at 
night, without taking even the precaution of |>osting a single 
sentry on the walls. Such conduct had not escaped Chichester’s 
observant eye. If Paulet had been an officer of his 
own a])]jointmont, he would, doubtless, have removed 
him ^om his post without loss of time. As it was, he was 
obliged to content himself with warning him against the conse- 
fjuences of his negligence. Unfortunately, he had to do with 
one of those who never {)rofit by any warning. 

Such a man was not likely to be a favourite amongst his 
Irish neighbours. He had not been long at Derry before 
He suspects he was on the worst possible terms with Sir^ Cahir 
O’Dogherty, the young and spirited lord of Innis- 
t:> reijci, howen. About two months after the flight of Tyrone, 
the .smouldering embers of the (piarrel burst out into a flame* 

this nation <lo once finU that their neighlK>urs aim at their lands, or any 
part thereof, they are jealous of them and their Government, and, assur- 
edly, his fir.st discontent grew from the Bishop^s demanding great quantities 
of land within his country, which never yielded, as he saith, but a chiefry 
to that see : and so did the IVimate’s demands add poison to that infected 
heart of Tyrone.*’- Chichester to Salisbury, Feb. 17, x6o8, /hsA Ca/, U. 
568. 

^ Chichester to Salisbury, Feb. 20, 1607, ilntf. ii, 147.. 
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On October 31, 0 ’Dogherty collected a number of his followers, 
for the purpose of felling timber. In the state of excitement 
in which the country was, it was impossible for a man of 
0’Do^erty*s mark to bring together any considerable body 
of men without exposing himself to suspicion. He was at 
that tifne more likely to be regarded as a man inclined to 
make a stir, as he had recently put arms into the hands of 
about seventy of his followers. Within a few hours, therefore, 
after he left his home at Birt Castle, a report spread rapidly 
over the whole neighbourhooc^that, together with his wife and 
the principal gentlemen of the district, he had taken refuge 
in I'ory Island, wliere he intended to awmt the return of 
Tyrone. No sooner had this report reached Paulet than he 
wrote to O'Dogherty, pretending to be extremely grieved at the 
rumours which haS reached him, and requesting him to come 
at once to Derry. Paulet, after waiting a day or two for an 
ana faiib in answer, set out for Birt Castle, accompanied by the 
sheriff and by what forces he was able to muster, 
uirt Cahtic. hopcd to be able to surprise the place in the 
absence of its owner. On his arrival he found that, though 
O’Dogherty himself was absent, his wife had remained ciThome, 
and refjised to open the gates. His force was not sufficiently 
large to ena\)le him to lay siege to the place, and he had 
no choice but to return to Derry, and to wTite an account 
of what had passed to the Deputy. At the same time he w^as 
able to inform him that O’Cahan had been lately .showing signs 
of independence, and had been driving the Bishop's rent- 
gatherers off the disputed lands. ^ 

* Hansard to Salisbury, Nov. I and 6, /ris/i Cal. ii. ^25^ 448. 
O^Dogherty to Paulet, Nov, 4. Paulet to Chichester, Nov., ibid. ii. 429, 
430. Chichester to the Council, April 22, May 4, 1608, ihuL ii. 662, 686. 
Tliat O’Dogherty was innocent of any intention to rebel was believed by 
Hansard, who, as Governor of Lifford., was likely to be well informed. 
Chichester, too, speaks of this matter in a letter to the Council on 
April 22, as one * wherein all men believed he had been wronged.^ Be- 
sides, if he had intended treason, Neill Garve would certainly have known 
of it ; and if anything had passed between them, som# evidence of it 
would surely have been discovered when witnesses were collected from all 
quarters at a later date. 
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Although O’Doghcrty was unwilling to trust himself in 
Paulet's hands, he did not refuse to present himself before 
o Poftherty Chiclicstcr at Dublin. The Deputy, who at this time 
s^iuo looked with suspicion upon all the northern lords, 
Chichester. Ustcned to liis story, but it was evident that^he did 
not altogether believe it. Having no proof against him, he 
allowed him to return, after binding him in recognisances of 
1,000/. to appear whenever he might be sent for. Lord Gor- 
manston and Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam became securities for his 
ap])earan(:e. ^ , 

Shortly after his return, 0 *Dogherty was called upon to act 
as foreman of the grand jury w'hich was summoned to Lifford, 
Assi/( b at iu order to find a bill for high treason againi^t the 
Liffo»d, fQiio^vers. The jury consisted of 

twenty- three persons, thirteen of w^hom were Irish. They do 
not seem to have shown any backwardness, though at first 
they felt some of those scruples which would naturally occur to 
men wiio had lived under a totally different system of law from 
that in tlie administration of which they were called to take a 
part. Having expressed a doubt as to the propriety of finding 
a bilKagainsl the followers, some of whom might only have 
acted under coercion, they were told that the indicti^-nt with 
which alone they were now concerned was only a* solemn form 
of accusation, and had nothing of the nature of a finjXl sentence. 
Opportunity w'ould afterwards be given to such persons to clear 
themselves, if they could. The jury were satisfied with this 
answer, but wished to know how they were to find the earls 
guilty of imagining.the King's death, as there was no evidence 
before them that either of them had ever had any such inten- 
tion. • They were then initiated into one of the mysteries of the 
English law, and were told that every rebel conspired to lake 
the King's crown from him, and that it was evident that a man 
who would not suffer the King to reign, would not suffer him 
to live. Upon this they retired, and within an hour found a 
true bill against the accused. 

The judges then crossed the river to Strabane, in the county 

* Chichester to the Council, Dec, ii, 1607, Lis/i ii. 486. 
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of Tyrone, where a true bill was again found against Tyrone, on 
the charge of having assumed the title of The O'Neill.^ 
zndut * He was also found guilty of murder, having executed 
strabane. nineteen persons without any legal authority. After 
this the judges told the grand jury that they should thank God 
for th^ change which had come over the country. They were 
now under the King^s protection, who would not suffer them to 
be robbed and murdered, and who would not allow anyone to 
be imprisoned without lawful trial. To this address they all 
answ'ered with cries of “God bless the King ! A few weeks 
afterwards process of outlawry* was issued against the fugitives, 
with a view to their attainder,^ 

During these months attempts were repeatedly made to 
induce O'Cahan to submit himself to the authority of the 
o’Cahan English^officers. It w^as only after the Deputy had 
submits his prepiued a small force to march into his country, that 
investiga. he submitted, and gave himself up in Dublin, w'here 
he was kept in confinement, at his own request, till 
he could disprove the charges brought against him. 

If O'Dogherty had been left to himself, he might possibly 
have remained a loyal subject Unluckily, he fell ujjder the 

x6o8 of the wuly and unscrupulous Neill Garve, 

w^ose lands lay to the south of his own territory. 

Neill Garve. ^ ^ /• 

Neill Garve had never forgiven the (jovernment for 
preferring Rory O'Donnell to himself, and he was now^ more 
than ever exasperated at the discovery that the Deputy showed 
no signs of any desire to obtain for him the earldom which was 
once more vacant He stirred up tlie .excitable nature of 
O^Dogherty,^ who was vexed at the insult w^hich he had received 

* This charge was only si\pporte<l by one document, in the body of 
which he was styled The O’Neill, though in his signature he used the name 
of Tyrone. 

Davies to Salisbury, Jan. 6, 1608, Iris/t Cal. ii. 5 1 7. 

• Chichester to the Council, Feb. ii, Chichester to Salisbury, Feb. 
17, 1608^ ibid. ii. 542, 568. 

♦ These and other statements relating to Neill Garve’s proceeilings 
rest upon the depositions enclosed in Chichester’s letter to Salisbury, 
Oct. 31, 1609, Irish Cal. iii. 513. 
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from Paukt, and was displeased that Chichester had thought 
it necessary to require him to give bonds for his appearance. 
At the same time, Phelim Reagh, O'Dogherty^s foster-father, 
poured oil upon the flame : he had his own injuries to complain 
of, having met with harsh treatment from the judges at the last 
assizes. * 

By the middle of April these evil counsellors had so far 
wTought upon tlie high sjurit of this ill-advised young man as 
to }jersiiade him to throw himself headlong upon the English 
power. I'hc most extraordinary' thing about the enterprise was, 
that no plan whatever was formed as to the measures to be 
taken in the event of success. Probably all that O’Dogherty 
thought of was the prospect of immediate revenge upon Paulet. 
Neill (iarve seems to have been filled with confidence that, 
wliatcver liajjpened, his wii.s w’ould succeed in securing some- 
thing for liimsell in the general confusion. For the present, he 
contented himself with informing O’Doghcrty that if he suc- 
ceeded in sllrpri^ing Derry, he would himself make an attempt 
upon Ballydiannon. 

I'iie jaaaised eye of Hansard, the (iovernor of Lifford, 
perceui^^l that something unusual was in j^reparation. He, 
Caution sent accordingly, jnit die town in a good state ofijjcfence, 
to J’.tuu t, same time .sent a warning fo Paulet, to 

which iK^t tJie slighte.st attention was paid.‘^ 

'fhe chief obstacle in the way of tlic conspirators was the 
o’Do^htr- difhtulty of obtaining arms. Since ChichestePs pro- 
clamation for a ‘general disarmament, it w*as almost 
cuiiuore. impossible to procure weapons in quantities sufficient 
to give to a rebellion the chances of even a momentary success. 
0’Doghu»ty, however, knew that arms were to be obtained at 
the fort of (ailinore, whiHi guarded the entrance to the Foyle. 
Such a prize could only be gained by stratagem- On 
April i 8 , therefore, he invited Captain Hart, the commander 

‘ Dillon to Salisbury, April 25, 1608, #W. ii. 671. 

The details of the sack of Derry are given by Chichester to the 

Council, April 2^, ami Botllcy to ? May 3, MsA Ca/. il 6S2* 

See also the reports of Hart an<l Baker, enclosed by Chichester to the 
Council, May 4 , 1608, ibid, ii. 686, 
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of the fort, to dine with him at hLs house at Buncrana. He 
complained that the ladies of Derry looked down upon Lady 
0*Dogherty, who was in consequence deprived of all society 
suitable to her rank; he hoped, therefore, that Hart would 
bring his wife and children with him. The invitation was 
accepteS. As soon as dinner was over ODogherty led his 
guest aside, and, after complaining of the Deputy^s conduct 
towards him, said that as Chichester would not accept him as 
a friend, he should see what he could do as an enemy. He 
threatened Hart with instant dehth unless he would surrender 
the fort. Hart at once refuseef to listened to such a proposal 
He stood firm against his wife’s entreaties, w^hich were added 
to those of Lady O’Dogherty. His host told him that his wife 
and children should all perish if he persisted in his refusal, and 
offered to swear tH&t if the fort were delivered to him, not 
a single creature in it should be hurt. Hart, lik*e a sturdy 
Englishman as he was, answered, ‘ that seeing he had so soon 
forgotten his oath and duty of allegiance to * his ‘ Sovereign 
Lord the King,’ he ‘should never trust oath that ever he made 
again.’ He might hew him in pieces if he w’ould, but the fort 
should not be surrendered. Upon this O’Dogherty took^art’s 
wife asidj^ and persuaded her without difficulty to second him 
in a scheme \^ffiich would enable him to get possession of the 
fort without her husband’s assistance. 

Towards the evening he set out with about a hundred men, 
and arrived after nightfall at Culmore. As soon as he came 

x6o8 forward with one 

Surprise of of his own scrvants. She cried ouj., according to her 
Culmore. instructions, that her husband had fallen from his 
horse and had broken his leg, and that he was lying not^fa^ off. 
Upon this the whole of the little garrison rushed out to help 
their captain. WThilst they w^ere thus employed, O’Dogherty 
quietly slipped in at the gate, and took possession of the 
place. 

Having thus obtained the arms of which he w^as in need, he 
Optureof ’Set off for Derry. When he arrived at the bog by 
Derry. which the town was separated from tfie adjoining 
country, he divided his forces, and put one part under the 
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command of Phelim Reagh. This division was to assault the 
principal fort, which lay upon the hill, whilst 0*Doghcrty him* 
self was to direct the attack u|>on a smaller fortification at the 
bottom of the town, in which the munitions were stored. Their 
only chance of success lay in their finding the garrison off its 
guard, as there were in the town a hundred soldiers,* and an 
equal number of townsmen were capable of bearing arms. It 
was about two in the morning when the attempt was made. 
Phelim Reagh succeeded in effecting an entrance, and at once 
made for Paulet’s house, "rijp Governor was roused by the 
noise, and succeeded in making his escape to the house of one 
of the other (^ftic'crs, where he was finally discovered and put 
to death. After some fighting, all resishince was overcome in 
this part of the town, and tine buildings in the fort were set on 
fire. 'I’hq lower fort was seized by CPDoghcrty with still less 
difficulty. 1 Jeutenant Haker, having l)een baffled in an attempt 
to retake it, collected about one hundred and forty persons 
— men, women, and children— and took iK')Ssession of two 
large housc'^, in whicli he hopctl to be able to hold out till 
relief rea('hed him. At noon on the following day, provisions 
runnffig short, and O’Dogherty having brought iij) a gun from 
Culmore, he surrendered, upon a promise that the of all 
who were with him slioiild be spared. 

Neill Garve had ^enl sixteen of his men to join in the 
attack. As soon as the [ilacc was taken, O’Dogherty, according 
to agreement, sent him a i>art of the spoil. Neill (iarve 
refused t(» take it. What he w'as anxious to obtiun 
was a Jiliarc (jf the arms, and he was disappointed 
that none had been sent. 

News ot what liad occurred soon spread over the country. 
Phe little garrison of Dunalong at once retired to Lifford, and 
I'heRarrKon was followcd by the Scottish colony 

at LifTurd rc- which u('cupicd Stfabanc. With this assistance Han- 

infurcetl. i i . . 

sard made no doubt that he would be able to nmin- 
tain himself at Lifford against any force whicli O’Dogherty 
could send cjgainst him. ^ 

Whether Neill Garve was really offended with O’Dogherty 
or whether he w^as only anxious to keep well with both paities" 
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it is impossible to say. It is certain that the first thing which 
Neiu Gam ^ Chichester, re- 

toTie whole of the county 

* of Donegal. To this modest demand Chichester 
replied by advising him to show his loyalty at once, 
and to trust to him for the proper reward afterwards. 

The Deputy saw the necessity of crushing the rebellion 
before it had time to spread. He at once despatched the 
Marshal, Sir Kichard Wingfield, into Ulster, with all 
iwint mto the troops which he w^as able to muster at the 
^ moment, and prepared to follow with a larger force. 

On Wingfield’s approach, O’Dogherty perceived that the game 
was up, unless a general rising could be eflected. He set fire 
0 ‘Dogherty DciTy. and, after leaving Phelim Reagh at Cub 
retr^Hto^ morc witn thirty men, and throwing a garrison into 
i>oe Castle, g Castlc, hc himscIf retired to Doe Castle, a fast- 
ness at the head of Sheep Haven. 

To O’Dogherty’s honour it must be said, that his prisoners 
w'^ere all released, according to promise. Excepting in actual 
conflict, no English blood was shed in the whole course of the 
rebellion. 

On ^May 20, Wingfield arrived at Derry, and, finding it in 
ruins, pushed on to Culmore. In the course of the night 
Phelim Reagh set fire to the place, and, having embarked in 
two or three boats all the booty he had with him, made his 
innUiowen Way to Tory Island. Wingfield proceeded to subject 
Sy Innishowen to indiscriminate pillage. * The cattle and 

field. horses of the unfortunate inhabikints were carried 
olT, and were given to the townsmen of Derry, in compensation 
for their losses. 

Neill Garve, seeing that O’Dogherty was unable to make 
Neiu Garve ^ against the English, thought it was time to 
thrown- Government. He accordingly came 

bito Wingfield’s camp, upon receiving a protection 
gies with from the consequences of his past acts. He had not 
Qgherty.. before he sent tejO’Dogherty, 

* Enclosures in Chichester’s letter to the Council, May 4, 1608, S. P. 
IreU 
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assuring him that he need not despair, as the forces sent 
against him were by no means strong. He told him that he 
had himself only submitted to necessity, and that he was in 
hopes that arms would he put into the hands of himself and 
his followers, in which case he would take the earliest oppor* 
tunity of deserting. 

Wingfield was only wailing for munitions to lay siege to Birt 
^ Castle. In the meanwhile he received intelligence 

capiuio which gave him hopes of capturing the rebels. Neill 

fruVufiud'^ Garve, however, sent information to O’Dogherty of 
the [dan of the English commander, and the attempt 

treachery. failurC. 

Not long altcrwards the traitor left the camp, and betook 
himself to unadvised courses, which quickly drew upon him 
Ane>t.;f die suspicions of the Marshdtl. He took great 
N.iiK.aive. numijers of O’Dogherty’s followers under his pro- 
icclion, and plundered those who had submitted to Wingfield 
N(jr did he stop here. He presumed himself to summon the 
inhabitants of the whole county to join him, as if he had been 
lord of the entire inheritance of the O^Donnells.* He com- 
maneWd that all men wlio had ever carried arms should, when 
they an.swercd his siinimons, provide themselves ij^'ith arms 
under pain (;f a fine. This too much for ^he i^arshal’s 
j»aiicnce. As his former treachery was now beginning to ooze 
out, lie was immediately arrested, and sent a prisoner to the 
Deputy. 

O’Doghorty’s case was now hopeless. He was unable to 
cope with Wingfield, and 'Chichester's forces would soon be 
^ added to those of the Marshal. One de.sperate 
attempt he made to break through the toils, perhaps 
in the hope of exciting a more widely spread insur> 
rection. With four hundred men he made his way across 
Ulster, and surj»rised and set fire to the little town of Clinard, 
in the neigh hourho(xi of Armagh. But here he found that his 
way was barred by (l!hiche.stcr*s cavalry, and there was nothing 
to be done but to attempt a hopeless retreat to D6e Castle, 

’ Bishop of Derry to Chichester, June 1 $, Iris/i Cal* ii 78a. 
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the only place where it was any longer in his power to obtain 
even a temporary shelter, as Birt Castle, in which his wife, his 
daughter, and his sister were, had fallen into the hands of the 
English.’ It was all to no purpose : he never reached the 
place of safety. On July s, as he was approaching Kilma- 
crenan,^a small place about six miles to the north-west of 
Letterkenny, he found Wingfield stationed across his path. 
The English immediately commenced the attack, though their 
numbers were considerably inferior to his.® The Irish were 
completely routed, and O’Dog^erty himself was slain. It was 
better so, than that he should have met the fate of a traitor. 
Nothing good could ever have come of his rash and ill-timed 
rebellion. But he was not a mean and treacherous enemy, like 
Neill Garve. Under other circumstances he might have lived 
a useful, and even ? noble, life. He had set his lifg upon the 
throw ; but it is impossible not to feel compunction in reading 
the Deputy^s letter, in which he announces that, the body of 
the man who had spared the prisoners of Derry having been 
taken, he intended to give orders that it should be quartered, 
and the fragments set up on the walls of the town where he 
had shown an example of mercy to a conquered enemy 

Of hi^^ followers, some of those who could not escape w'ere 
hanged ’ at once by martial law, and some were reserved for 
trial.® Amongst the latter were Phelim Reagh and one of 
O^Cahan’s brothers, both of whom were executed. Two days 
O'Hanlon O'Dogherty’s defeat, his brother-in-law, Oghie 

rebels. Qg^ O^Hanlon, went into rebellion with a hundred 
men, but ys\'is speedily overpowered. One sad scene has been 
handed down to us from the history of this abortive attempt at 
insurrection, such as must often have occurred in these iiomble 
Irish wars. A poor woman, we are told, ‘ was found alone by 

* Chichester and the Irish Council to the Council, July 2, /risJi CaL 
ii. 8 10. 

® Chichester to the Council, July 6, ibid, ii. 817. If the numbers arc 
correctly j^iven, O’Dogherty must have had seven hundred men. As he 
marched out with four hundred only, he must have gathejed followers on 
his way. The English numbers are given at three hundred, 

• Chichester to the Council, Aug. 3, iM, iii. 7. 
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an Irish soldier, who * . . . stripped her of her apparel,* and 
left her * in the woods, where she died the next day of cold 
and famine, being lately before delivered of a child/ * 

The employment of treachery by the English commanders 
IS even more repulsive than a casual act of cruelty. Where* 
ever any of the rebels were still to be found in arms, Chfchester 
allowed it to be understood that he would pardon no man un- 
less he could show that he had put some of his comrades to 
death/ 

One of the escaped bands had taken refuge on Tory Island 
Sir Henry Foliot, who was sent in pursuit, found that they 

had all fled, except a constable and thirteen warders. 
Themis- Eoliot offered to spare the constable if he would 
^KToon within two hours deliver up the castle on the 

lory Island. , •. y* rfj/T « » 

island with the heads of seven of his companions, 
amongst wVoin was to he a certain M^Sw’yne. While this 
negotiation was going on, one of the English officers was, 
by Foliot*s orders, dealing with M'Swync to kill the con- 
stable and some of the others. wrote Foliot coolly 

to Chichester, they (lc])arted from me, each of them being 
well asiiurcd and resolved to cut the other’s throat By ill 
ha{), within the lime appointed, it wms the constable’s for- 
tune to get the start of the others, who killed two of them. 
Presently the rest of them fled into the island, hiding them- 
selves among the rocks and clefts, which, after the break of 
day, I caused them to look for, and gave them two hours for 
the bringing in of their heads without the assistance of any of 
the soldiers ; otherwise their own were like to make up the 
number promised by tliem ; and, after a little search, they 
found three of them in a rock. The passage to it, in every 
man’s ojiinion, was so difficult that I had well hoj)ed it wouUl 
have cost the most of their lives } but the constable, with the 
first shot he made, killed the principal ; the other two men ran 
away toward us, the one of them promising some service, which 
I inquired of and found little matter in it, so delivered him 


' to Salisbury, Aug. 5, Irish Cal iii. 15. 

^ Chichester to the Council, Sept. la, ihid. iU, 40], 
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again to the constable to be hanged ; and as he was leading 
him to the execution, the desperate villain, with a skean he had 
secretly about him, stabbed the constable to the heart — ^who 
never spake word — and was after by the other cut in pieces 
himsetf with the other three, and so there were but five that 
escaped? Three of them were churls, and the other two young 
boysi” * That an English officer could originate such a tragedy, 
and calmly recount it afterwards, goes far to explain why it was 
that even the efforts made by the Government in favour of the 
natives did not go far to win the Celtic heart from their own 
chieftains. 

It was not till June 1609 that Neill Garve w^as brought to 
trial The evidence against him was irresistible ; but his neck 
June, 1^. was saved by the old difficulty. Before the verdict 
Cam's giveif it came to the knowledge of the court that 

trial. the jurors would never convict the lord of^their own 
country. Upon this an excuse was found for stopping the 
He and trial* The prisoner was sent to England, together 
O’Cahan. They were both detained in prison 
England, till they died, in spite of their complaints of the 
illegality of such treatment. 

When^P’Dogherty’s rebellion had been crushed, all possi- 
bility of resistance was for the present at an end. The English 
Prospects of Government had only to consider what use they 
the future. >^»ould make of their conquest. It was necessary to 
take some steps for the settlement of Ulster. On the spirit in 
which the new system was introduced would depend the pro- 
spects of Ireland for centuries. The temper of the native 
population was such as to promise well for the success of any 
experiment which might be introduced by a ruler >vho combined 
a practical knowledge of the circumstances of the country wdth 
a statesmanlike appreciation of the wants of the people with 
whom he had to deal The recollection of the harshness of 
English rule, indeed, continued to form a barrier betw^een the 
Government and a great part of the inhabitants of Ireland, and 

* FoUot to Chichester, Sept. 8, Irish Cal. iil ^4, 

* Davies to Salisbury, June 27, ibid. iii. 398, 
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to hinder any sudden loosening of the ties which had united 
the people to their chiefs. But, though signs were not wanting 
that those ties were not as binding as they had once been, the 
task was one of no slight difficulty. Even if Chichcstcr^s plan 
of treating the Irish of Ulster with justice and libeiality in the 
distribution of land had been followed out, no action of the 
Government could have checked the daily insults of the English 
population, arrogantly conscious of superiority to a despised 
race. The spirit which made possible the brutalities of Tory 
Island could not be allayed by jny Government, however wise. 

If any Englishman could conduct the settlement of Ulster 
to a profitable end, it wms Chichester. On October 14, he 
placed some notes on the condition of the six escheated 
counties of Tyrone, Donegal, Coleraine, Armagh, Fermanagh, 
and Cavan, in the hands of Sir James T,ey aRd Sir John Davies, 
the Irish Chief Justice and Attorney-General, who were to visit 
England in order to lay the ideas of the Irish 
Government before the English Privy Council at a 
UKtor. consultation in T.ondon, in which they had been 
summoned to take a part.^ In these notes the Deputy entered 
at Icngfdi into the character and circumstances of the principal 
natives, and concluded by recommending, as he h^^ already 
done by letter, that they should be satisfied with grants of land. 
AVhen that had been done, and the officers who were to 
head the settlements, wiiich were virtually to act as garri.sons 
for the ( ountry, had also received their shares, whatever re- 
mained undisposed of iiught be thrown open to English and 
Scottish colonists.. 

On their arrival, Ley and Davies were directed to join with 
Sir Oliver St. John, Sir Henry Doewra, Sir Anthony St. Leger, 
CominisMon Sir Jauies Fulierton, in drawing up a plan for 

m London, proposed colonisation, or, as it was called, the 

plantation of Ulster. On December 20, these commissioners 
produced a scheme for the settlement of the county of Tyrone,^ 
and, at no long interval, they extended its principles to embrace 

•* Chichester’s instructions, Oct. 14, i6o8, irish Col, iih 97» 

* Report of the Commission, Dec. 20, Irish Cal, iii. 202. 
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the whole of the six counties.* In many respects their sugges- 
tions were not unlike those which had been made by Chichester. 

1609. They proposed, as he had done, that the new inha- 
bitants of Ulster should be composed of the retired 
of military ser\^ants of the Crown, and of 

Chich««i6rf English and Scottish colonists. But whilst Chichester 
would have treated with the Irish as being the actual possessors 
of the soil, and would only have admitted the colonists after 
the bargain with'the natives had been completed, the Commis- 
sioners were ready to look upon the map of the North of Ireland 
as if it had been a sheet of whit<? paper, and to settle natives and 
colonists in any way which might appear at the lime to be most 
convenient They were all men who knew Ireland well ; but 
the question was one of that kind which demands something 
more than personaPknowledge of a country. Of the part which 
each of them took in the production of the scheme Ihere is no 
evidence whatever, but the error which was committed was so 
precisely of the kind which w’^as likely to proceed from Davies, 
that it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that it is principally 
to him that the mischief is to be traced. 

No doubt the plan of the Commissioners was atter^ed by 
considerable, advantages. By bringing the Irish to inhabit 
separate Sistwets assigned to them by the Government, they 
would be withdrawn from those defensible positions which 
might prove formidable in case of another outbreak, 
ihi^comniw- Of Still greater importance wms it to leave a con- 
*,ioncrs. tinuous tract of land for thC^ sole use of the English 
colonists, whose safety would be endangered if their posses- 
sions were intermingled with those of the Irish, who were 
little disposed to look with favour upon the intruders^ on 
their native soil. But all these arguments were as nothing in 
the face of the manifest injustice of tearing away a whole popu- 
lation from its homes. The one hope for Ireland was that the 
Irish themselves should learn that it was possible to regard the 
Government with loyalty. Whatever mistakes had been com- 

' A project for the division of the escheated counlie5,*Jan. 23* h-ish 
C<lL iii. 244. 

VOL. I. F F 
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mitted during the first five years of James’s reign, the policy 
adopted by Chichester had been, at all events, such as to foster 
the notion that his aim was the protection of the native popu- 
lation against the exorbitant power of their own lords. What- 
ever good-will may have been won in this way was lost for ever 
if the scheme of the Commissioners should be adopted It 
was not as if the land fiuestion had concerned the prominent 
chiefs nlone ; in spite of all the practical oppression which had 
been exercised, no idea was more stronglv rooted in the Irish 
mind than that the land was the proj^ertyf not of the chief; but 
of the sept ; and that the ix)or were equally interested with the 
rich in defending the tenure of the soil. With a little manage- 
mciit and fair dealing, such a feeling would probably have 
passed away before the softening influence of increased material 
prosperity. But a forcible removal of a whfile population could 
only be regarded as a violation of its dearest rights. The 
'poorest herdsman who vs'^andered after his cattle over the bogs 
and mountains would treasure up in his heart the remembrance 
of the great confiscation winch had robbed him of the lands of 
his ancestors, and had ]>laced them at the feet of the stranger. 

It ife not loo much to say that upon this apparently simple 
question the \vh<jle of the future fate of Ireland depended. 
Its extreme when oiicc that dc* isioH was takeit, there would 
importance. possibility of drawing back. If the plan of the 

Deputy were carried out, Ireland would be left, in the main, to 
its own inhabitants, and the English Government would have 
limited its interference to that salutary control and education 
which a more advanced race is capable of exercising over 
another in a more backward condition. If, on the Other hand, 
the ^scheme of the Commissioners were adopted, Ulster was 
inevitably doomed to a confiscation which w^ould hand it over to 
an alien race ; here, too, as in some other parts of It'eland, there 
would be a chasm which nothing could bridge over bi^ween 
the old and the new possessors of the soil. The religious dif- 
ferences, which, under other circumstances, as the Government 
grew wiser with the course of time, would cease to te'ouble it, 
would becolhe the watchwords of the op^XMiing races, which 
would learn to hate one another with a hatred greater than 
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even that to which theological rancour can give birth. In the 
midst of the strife the government itself would deteriorate. 
Those who from time to time exercised its powers would be 
more than human if they were able to mete out indifferent 
justice, between Protestant Englishmen and men of an alien 
mce, whose religion they detested, and whose submission was 
to be secured by force alone, excepting at the price of 
saorifices which they were unwilling, and probably unable, 
to make. 

Nothing of all this was for^een by the well-meaning men 
who had been employed to draw up the regulations for the 
future colony. Nor was either Janies or Salisbury 
likely to come to their help. Even the man of trans- 
knd. cendent genius who was ready to give his advice 
upon the subject bailed to grasp the real bearings of the case. 
Bacon had long cast his eyes with sorrow and impatience upon 
the distracted condition of Ireland. The work of reducing it* 
to civilisation was more likely to enlist his sympathies than 
even the Union with ScotLind or the abolition of feudal tenures 
in England, Above all things he hated anarchy, and the pro- 
j)osed enterprise was welcome to him as the heavier blow 
which ha^ yet been dealt to the chronic anarchy of Ireland. 
By the side t>f such a work as this, he himself has told us, 
he looked upon the Virginian colony as upon the romantic 
achievements of Amadis de Gaul when compared with the 
deeds related in Caesar^s (Commentaries. 

A few days after the first report of the Commissioners was 
ready, Bacon drew up,‘ on the subject *which had been 
His treatise occupying his mind, a short treatise, which he jire- 
tation of**'’ scnted to the King as a New Year’s gift.^ Aj is, the 
vuer. case with everything else which proceeded from his 
pen, the few pages of which it consisted teem with lessons of 
practical wisdom. On every point upon which he touched he 
had something to say which deserved the attention even of 
those who were immediately familiar with the country of which 

* Leftm <md Life^ iv. 1 16. 

^ Bacon to the King {ibid. iv. 1 14) 

F V a 
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he was writing. But that which, at this distance of time, 
strikes the reader far more than the insight into the facts of 
the case which he displayed, is the complete absence of the 
slightest allusion to the feelings and wishes of the native popu* 
lation, or to the not improbable consequences of the dislike 
with which they would be certain to regard the intruders. 
Where a modern writer would see a wild independence which, 
if once it were trained to obedience, would form the surest 
foundation for liberty, Bacon saw nothing more than the 
anarchy whicl^ actually prevailfd; and with his exaggerated 
faith in the power of government to educe order out of con- 
fusion by regulative measures, he left James and his advisers 
without a word of warning. 

If it was unfortunate that Bacon should Jhave failed to point 
out the wa^v to better things, it was no less unfortunate that 
Chichester, who alone had the wisdom to recommend 
vitws onVhc the adoption of a justcr system, should have been 
questum. influenced merely by motives of practical expediency. 
It was not to the future embarrassments of his successors that 
he was hjoking when he drew up his scheme ; it was only the 
presenKdifficulty of removing the se})ts which had deterred 
him from adopting the view which had found favour inij^ondon.^ 
But he took care to remind the Commissioners lhat the Irish 
were certain to put forward claims which were disregarded in 
the new scheme, and he informed them that he had himself 
ordered the publication^ in Tyrone of the King’s intention 
to settle all the i)rinci[)al men in competent freeholds if they 
could give assurance of their loyally.^ 

According to the scheme of the Commissioners, the portions 


‘ “ Now you must note that many of the natives in each county do 
claim freehold in the lands they possess, and albeit their demands are not 
justifiable by hw, yet is it hard and almost impossible to clisplant them ; 
wherefore I wish that a consideration may be had of the best and chief of 
them, albeit they were all in Tyrone’s last rebellion, and have now hearts 
and minds alike. Chichester’s instructions, Oct. 14, 1608, Jrtsh Cai. 

97. • 

» Chichester to the Privy Council, March 10, 1609, iW, iii, ^92. 
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into which the escheated lands were to be divided were to 
Cavan- ^ ^ different sizes — of one thousand, fifteen 
poWicaUon hundred, and two thousand acres respectively.* Each 
AuisiofteM* ptopnetor was to build on his estate either a castle 
schciiw. ^ walled enclosure, with or without a stone house, 
according to the amount of land he held. The English and 
Scottish undertakers, to whom the greater part of the land was 
assigned, were to be prohibited from alienating their lots to 
irbhmen, or from permitting any native to hold land under 
them. On the land assigned the officers, a certain number 
of Irish were permitted to remain, but for the most part they 
were to be banished either to the portions assigned to the land- 
owners of their own race, or to desolate regions in other parts 
of Ireland. ^ 

, It had been originally intended that the colonists 

The coioni* ^ j ^ ^ 

^tron ^ should present themselves in Ireland at Midsummer 
* ‘ 1609, but it was found necessary to defer the com- 

mencement of the undertaking till the following year.’-* Some 
of the provisions of the scheme had been found to be dis- 
tasteful to those who were likely to give in their names, and it 
was proposed to alter the arrangements in these respeetj^ Time 

* The following is the proposed division according to the second report 
of the Commission. The calculation is given in acres : — 


Tyrone . 

Kngli&h and Scotch 

Servitors 

Irish 

. 45»000 ’ 

. 14,000 . 

10,000 

Coleraine . 

. 15,000 , 

. •i,5c»o . 

. 6,500 

Donegal , 

. 47 »<»o • 

. 10,000 . 

. 18,500 

Fermanagik 

. 

. 4 »soo » 

. 8,500 

Cavan 

. 8,000 . 

. 8,000 . 

. 16,500 

Armagh . 

. 35 ,^ • 

- 7 j 5 oo . 

. 10,000 




150,000 

45.50Q 

70,000 


According to the Muster Roll presented by Mr, Gilbert {A Cont^mpomry 
History of Affairs in Ireland, i, 332), these six counties when settled pro- 
duced fiom amongst the colonists, a muster of 7,336 armed men, which 
in a settled county would imply a population of about 2 g,ooo, As, how- 
ever, tlrere would be few aged i>ersons amongst them, it would hardly be 
safe to reckon more than 20,000. 

* Reasons proving that the deferring of the Plantation is most con- 
venient, May, fpisA Cal, ui. 326. 
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was also required for surveying the country^ for tracing out the 
lands for the officers’ settlements, and for removing the native 
population. 

In the course of the summer, Chichester, accompanied by 
a large number of the members of the Irish Privy Council, went 
Surveyor down as Commissioners to carry out the intended 
iJ»eUnds. survey.* The surveyors were accompanied at every 
step of the way by a guard, having a lively recollection that the 
inhabitants of l yrconnell had, a few years previously, cut off 
the head of a certain Berkeley^ who had been sent down to 
survey the district. On this occasion, however, the Deputy’s 
force was so over}>owering that no resistance was attempted* 

During the ensuing winter, Chichester had time to think 
over tlie results of his experience. In a paper which he drew 
up for the information of the Home Government, he 
Chichc^sttr's agnin urged the necessity of making sufficient pro- 

view*, on the . , . . » 1 «« t 

s,eitieinemof visioH for the Irish. If he had relinquished the plan 
the natives, satisfying the natives before the admission of the 
colonists, he was still anxious that they should be treated with 
as much fairness as was compatible with the destiny which had 
been aligned to them, in order that as little room as was pos- 
sible might be left for complaint/^ The English Goijernment, 
unhappily, had lost all sense of feeling fur the nafives. In the 
preceding summer they had ordered the levy of several hundreds 
to serve in the Swedisli wars. No doubt there were many 
turbulent persons in the north of Ireland whom it would be 
difficult to induce to settle down under peaceful conditions. 
But in expressing^ wish that as many natives possible might 
be ‘ vented out of the land,’ they gave evidence of a temper 
whiqh likely to help them to govern Ireland well.^ 

When the summer of 1610 came, the Deputy once more 

‘ The King to Chichester, June 30, Chichester to Salisbury, July 18, 
/risA CaL HI 406, 432, 

^ Davies to Salisbury, Aug. 28, ibid. lii. 471. 

* Certain considerations touching the Plantation, by Sir A. (shichester, 
Jan. 27, ibid, iR. 587. 

* The Council to Chichester, Aug, 3, 1609, ibid. Ui. 454# 
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proceeded to the north. He first went into Cavan, where he 
„ . , found that the Irish had procured the services of a 

Ulster in lawyer from the Pale to urge their claims. Ihis man 
SwBove the arguod that, in reality, the land was the property of 
the native holders, and asked to have the benefit of 
the proclamation which Chichester had published soon after 
his accession to office, in which a declaration had been made 
that the lands and goods of all loyal subjects would be taken 
under His Majesty's protection Davies met him with the 
ready answer, that the Irish holdings gave no ownership which 
the law could recognise. To this was added the extraordinary 
argument, that they could not possibly be considered as having 
any hereditary title ; in the first place, because ‘ they never 
esteemed lawful matrimony to the end they might have lawful 
heirs ; ' and, in th^ second place, because ‘ they never built any 
houses, nor planted any orchards or gardens, nor took any care 
of their posterities — both which they would have done if they 
had had estates descendible to their lawful heirs,' As a natural 
consequence, they had no lands to which the proclamation 
could apply. ‘ Davies does not inform us what effect this 
miserable reasoning had upon the Irish; but there ^can be 
little doi^t that the presence of the Lord Deputy and his troops 
was far more*effectual than the logic of the Attorney-General. 

In Fermanagh and Donegal there was little remonstrance, 
but in the other three counties the Deputy found it by no 
His dim. means easy to effect his puq)osc. There is something 
cuUics, very touching in the tone df the letter in which he 

gave an account to Salisbury of his difficulties. He writes as a 
man who sees that his wisest schemes have been ruined by the 
folly of others, but who is at the same time prepared tp <^p his 
duty unflinchingly, and to make the most of that which others 
had done their best to mar. Two years before ® he had thought 
of little more than of the difficulties of overcoming resistance 
if he were compelled to deal harshly with the natives. He 
had now learned to sympathise with them. The Irish, he writes, 

> Davfes to Salisbury, Sept. 24, Imk Cal. iil S74, printed in Sir 
J. Davies’s Tracis. 

» P. 43^* 
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are discontented. They were nearly ready to have left their 
barbarous habits and to have submitted themselves loyalty to 
the King. But the land which had been assigned to them was 
insufficient for their maintenance, and the golden opportunity 
of winning their hearts had been lost Chichester felt deeply 
the injury thus done to Ireland, and was almost incUhed to 
fancy that the blunder of the Commissioners had arisen from 
ill feeling towards himself.* 

The effects of this disastrous policy were not long in 
manifesting themselves. So general was the discontent that 
D4«;content ChichcstcF found it Acccssary, upon his return to 
in Ulster. Dublin, to leave behind him double garrisons in the 
fortresses by which the northern province was commanded* 

' * The natives of these counties . . , are generally cHsconteated and 
repine greatly at their fortunes, and the sinall quanfities of land left unto 
them upon fhe flivision, especially those of the counties of Tyrone, 
Anmigh, and Coleraine, \vho having reformed themselves in their habit 
and course of life beyond others, and the common expectation held of 
them (for oil that were able had put on English apparel and did promise 
to live in lownreds, and to leave their creaghting), did assure them-selves 
of better contlitions from the King's Majesty than those they lived in under 
their forqjer landlor<ls, but now they say they have not land given them, 
nor can they be admitted tenants, which is more grievous unto them. 1 
have lx)th stutUed and laboured the reformation of that j)e<jj>Ie,Viid could 
have [)revailed with them in any reasonable matter, though it were new 
unto them ; but now I arn dlscn'dited among them, for they have far less 
quantities assignetl unto thon in those counties than in the other three ; 
in which the Commission^-rs . . , were, in my opinion, greatly overseen, 
or meant not well unto me ; fdr to thrust the .servitors with all the natives 
of a whole county which jeiycd the King near 2,cxx)/. rent yearly, into 
little more than half a barony (as in Tyrone) was a great oversight, if not 
out of ill -meaning. If 1 speak somewhat feelingly in thU particular, it is 
to yo!nr l.,ordship to whom I must and will appeal when I conceive I 
sufier wrong, in which T humbly Iwesccch your Pordship to excuse me, for 
I have some reason t<» doubt the affection of some of those Cow>missionets 
towards me, though 1 never deserved ill at their hands, and I humbly piay 
your Jbordship that 1 may not l>e guided by any direction of others, for 
they know not Ireland so well as I do, especially Ul.ster, nor do they wish 
better to the good and pro3f)erity thereof, nor to the advancement of the 
King’s profit and .service. ’--^ChichcstCT to Salisbury, Sept, ay, M 
iii. 876. 

* Chicheslcr to the Council, Sept. 27, 1610, iii. 87$. 
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During the course of the next year some progress was made 
in the colonisation of the country. Of the undertakers some 
indeed never came near the lands which had been 
prtjgresh oc allotted to them, but there were others who entered 
thet^jony. enteriJrise. When in the summer 

months *Lord Carew, the former President of Munster,' came 
over to report on the condition of the country, he found the 
busy sound of the forge and the mill in many a spot where 
such sounds were heard for the first time. Schools and 
churches were springing up. The City of Tendon had taken 
in baud the settlement of Derry, which was now to be re- 
built under the name of Londonderry, and to give its name 
to the county in w^hich it stood, and which had hitherto 
been known as the county of Coleraine. To all appearance the 
change was for the\)etter; but the disease was too deeply rooted 
to be removed by such signs of outward prosperity. For the 
present, Indeed, all was quiet. Feeling that resistance was 
hopeless, those among the Irish to whom lands had been 
assigned had removed sullenly to their scanty ix>ssessions.* 
But the mass of the inhabitants remained in their own homes. 
They made themselves too useful to be removed, an<^by per- 
mission Of by connivance the arrangement for the separation 
of the two 1 :ac€s was broken through. They remained to 
feel that they were in bondage to. an alien race. They knew 
that they >vere despised as barbarians by men who had robbed 
them of their lands. 'Fhere was not an Irishman who plied his 
daily task for his English or ScottisFi emi^loyer who did not 
cherish in his heart the belief that he and Jiij were the true 
lords of the soil, and who did not look forward with hope to 
the day when the greaf O’Neill should return from his ^ajjder- 
ings, and should give back the land to those to whom it of 
right belonged. 

* Report, Jan. 29, Lamhetk MSS, 630, fol. 42, 

’ Chichester to Salisbury, Dec. 12, 1610, Irish Cal, iii. 928. 
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LANO SINCl THE ACO^SSION OF OEOROE HI. 
1760-1S70 Ky Sir Thovas ER<iKiN^ lvX.B. D.C.L 

Seventh Edition, j voN. crown 8vo. iSr, 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in England and 

1 rance. Spam ami SciRlajicl By IlivNKY 1 HoMAS BUCKLF, 
3 \ols. crovMi 8 \o 24 ^ 

HISTORY of the RAfACY during the REFORM^ 

AtlON. By the Re\. ( anon ('reiohion, M.A. Vols. 
1 , A. Tl, I 378 ->i 464 2 vols 8 vo. 32 X. 

The HIS'IORICAL GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. 

B> r. A tKhPMAN, DC L. LL.D, Second KdttioD, with 65 
Maps, 2 vol'^ hv(» 31 ^! 6 </ 

history, ef the ROMANS UNDER tlic EM- 

IGRE, By Dean MpRiVAtr, U 1). 8 vaIa, po?t 8vo. 4 U. 

The HISTORY of ROME. By Wia,HSDM IllHi:- 

S voU. 8vo, jwioe £ 3 . ijj. 

HISTORY of ANCIENT EGYPT. By 

KAWUtwsos, M.A. With Map and Ittnstwtion*. a vols. 
price 6it, 


LgMdoa, LONGMANS St tOj 
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GENERAL LISTS OF NEW WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

Mbssbs. LONGMANS, GEEEN & CO. 

' PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


HISTORY, POLITICS, HISTORICAL MEMOIRS, Ac. 

jLnudd’i Loctaros on Uodern History. 8 po. 7<. 

Bigehot’s Litenury Btadios, edited by Hnttou. 2 voK Svo. 28j, 

Beaoonfldold'a (Lon^Spoochea, by Rebbel. 2 voI.s. i^vo. 32jr» 

Bingham’s Afarriages of the Bonapartes. 2 vol't. crown 8vo. 2U, 

Browning’s Modem France, 1814-187J). Pep. Svo. 1*. 

Bucklei’B History of dviliaation, 3 vola. crown 8vo. 24i. 

Ohfi 0 ney*a Waterloo Lectures. Svo. 10«. 6d. 

Don's American Food and Fanning. Crown Svo. 10^. Od. 

— Landlordfa and Tenants in Ireland. Crown Svo. 6w. 

Bpoobi Ancient History 

Boesly's Oracebi, Marius, and Sulla, 2ii. dd, 

Oapes's Age of the Antouines, 2i. 6d. 

— Barly Roman Empire, 2«. 6d, 

Oox’s Atbenian Empire, 2<. 6d. 

— Greeks and Persians, 2#. 6d. 

Corteia’a Rise of the Macedonian Empire, 2i. 6d. 

Xbne’B Romo to its Capture by the OauJa, 2s. 

Merlvale’s Roman Triumviratee, 2#. 6d. 

Bankov’s Spartan and Theban Ruprcmacics, 8s. 6<l. 

Bmi^b's Rome and Carthage, the Punic Wars. 2«. Sd. 

Epochs of English History, complete in One Volume. Pep. 8 vo.'Cj. 

Browning’s Modem England, 

Oreirtton'a Shilling History of England (Introductory Volumo) . 
Pep, Svo. If. 

Creighton’s (Mrs.) England a Continental Ga3E^> lOdit-lglA dcf. 
Creighton’s <Rov. M.) Tudors and the Reformi^m^ 1488->1(K)8, 0(1, 
Gardiner’s (Mr.^.) Struggle against Absolute Monaaehy. 1803- 
1688 , 8 ( 1 . 

Rowley’s Rise of the People, 1216>U85, 9d. 

Rowley’s Settlement of the Constitution, 1688>1784, 9d. 

Tanoock’s England during the Amorioan A Biuopoui Wars. 

1766-1820, dd. ’ 

Tork-Fowell’s Early England to the Oonqiiett» li. 

Epochs cf Modem History 

Ohnxoh’s Beginning of the Middle Ages, 8i. 

Cox's Omsades, 3i, 6(1. 

Orelghton'M Age of Elizabeth, 8i. Sif. 


London, LONaXANS it CO. 
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Qoneral Lists of How Works. 


IBpoolii ot Kodeni Htotory-H:(>nr(nti«<f. 

Gmlrduor'a Houaoa of Laucagtor and York^ 24. 6d» 

Qaurdixuar'B t*iuitaD Revcdstion, 2#. Sd. 

— TUlrty Year!*’ War, 24. 6d. 

— (Mrs.) French Revolution, 178&-17J>5, 2.t, 8</. 

Hale's Fall of the Stnarte, 2«. 6d. 

Johusou's Kormans in Burope, 24. Bd. 

Longman’s Pmlorick the Great and the Seven Years* War, 24.64* 
Ludlow’s War of AmoHcan Indenondcnce, 24. Bd, 

M'Carthy’a Epoch of Hcform, 1830-1850. 24. Cd. 

Morris’s Ago of Quoeu Anno, 24 . 6d, 

Scebohm’a Piotcstaxit Revolution, 24 . 64. 

SUthbs’b XBarly Pli^tageucts, 24 . M. 

Worburton'fl felwani IIL, 24. 64. 

Yroode’s Bnglish In Ireland In the I8t!i Oei^ry. 6 void, crowp 8to. 184. 

— History of Englaud. Popular Edition. 12 vols. crown 8vo. 84. 64. each. 

— Julius Cajsar, a Sketch. 8vo. 164, 

Qardiuer’e Buglond midor Buckingham and Chai les I., 1624-1628. 2 vols. 8vo. 2ii. 

— Personal Government of Cbarkv 1., 1028-1687, 8 vola. 8vo. 24i. 

— Fall of the Monarchy of Charloa I. 8vo. Vols. 1. A TI. 1687-1642. 284. 

— Outline of n.c. OO-A.i*. I^m;. Fcp. ^o, 24 . 64. 

GF6ville*s Joynal of the Roigiw of G(!Or'/o IV. St Willrun JV. 8 vols. 8vo. 86i. 
Hayward’s footed E-vays. 2 vul^. crown Svo. V24. 

Ihna’s History of Rome, fi vuls, hvo. iTs. 

Lecky‘fi HbWi7 of Englind. Vols. 1. A U. 17<M>-17n(h 8vo. 864. Vola. III. A IV. 
1160-17’K>. 8v(». :’64, 

— Hihtory of Eur<Jiwan Morals. 2 vub, crown Brn, 16.». 

— — — Ratiojjali^ira in Earoi^. 2 voN, crown 8yo, 16i. 

Lewes’s History of PUiUwf^jihy, 2 vol4. 8vo. 81*4. 

Longman’s Lecturos on the History of E?igland. 8vo. 154. 

— I4(p and Times of aiwaid III, 2 v«.l-4. 8vo. 28.t. 

)Iaoaalay*B (k)mplrtc Works. Library Rbfcion. 8 ?oH. 8vo. E6. 54 . 

— — — Cftluin t Edition. 16 voIh. erowii Svo.«fi4. iBi* 

— History of Englaud 

Btadent’sBmtion. 2 vulsi, cr. 8vo. 124. I Cabinet Eilltion. 8 vols. i>o«t 8vo. 481. 
People's BdiUon. 4 vol«^. cr, 8v.». 164, | Library Editioti. 5 vola, 8vo. £4. 
Macaulay’s Critical and lllgtorical E-mnys, Cheap li>.Utlon. Crown 8vo. 8#, 64. 
Student's Edition. I vol. cr. 8vo. 64. j Ctthioct Edition, 4 voU. post' 8vo,244. 
People’s Bdltion. - «»• j Li hmry Edition, 8 vols. 8vo, 861. 

V ’’ KiJgUnd, 1780 -1870, 3 volfl. crown 8vo. I81. 

V vob. 8 VO. 624. 

.^A^rablic, 12mo. 74. 64, 

. . r^c. 753— A,D. 476. Crown Bvo, 74, 6d, 
the Rmpitv. 8 YOI0. post 8vo. 484, 
jfj^ir.Ccutwry. Crown 8vo, 7f. 6<L 
Au»wuuson’s Ancient Egypt. 2 volu. gvo. 684. 

— Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy — ^Tho Saasaohuts, 8vo* 28i, 
Seebotaa’sOxfordKefonners-Colet, Brasmtui, AMore. 8vo, 144* 

Short’s History of the Olmrch of Bugland. Crown 8to. 74. 6d. 

Binith’s Carthage and the Carthaginians* Grown $vo, IO4. 64. 

Taylor’s Manual of the History of Imlia. Crown 8vo. Ti. 64. 

London, LONGMANS ft CO. 



Q«neral Listo of Vow Works, 
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Todd*f PvrUaoMQtKry Goremment in BngUnd. 9 toIs. 8to. Ui* 

— — ^ thA British OolOfniM. 8to. 9l4. 

Trmlyna’s Xarly History ol ChnrlM Jnmas Fox. Crown 8yo. <#. 

Wnlpolo’s Hlstoir of Itoglaad, 181M Vols.L4lI. 8yo. 8$f. YQl.ina84. 

BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 

Bagttftt's Biogmphlcal Studies. 1 rol. 8to. 134. 

Baint Biogmphy ol James MUl, Crown 8to. Portrait, Bs, 

— Criticism and BeuoUectiois ol J, 8. MiUL Crown 8to. 34. 6<l. 

Bnrka’s VioiSBitiides of Families. 9 vols. crown 8 to. 314. 

Carlyle’s Beminlscenoee, edited by J. A. Froude. 3 volf. crown 8vo. 184. 

Oates’s Hlctionazy ol General Biography. Medlnm 8yo. 304. 

Fronde’s Thomas Carlyle, 1795-1888. 2 yoIs. 8to. with Portraits and Plates, 834* 
Gleig’s Life of tho'jOoko ol WcUingtoi# Crown 8yo. 6m, 

Halliwell-PhilUpps’s Cutlines of Shakespeare’s Life. 8vo. 74. 6rf, 

Jerrbld’s IJle ol Napoleon the Third. 4 vola. 8yo. US. lifs. 

LBdky*8 Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. Crown 8vo. 7s. $d. 
life (The) and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his Nephew, a. Otto Trerelyan, 
M J*. Popular Bdition. 1 yol. crown 8vo. 64. Cabinet Bdition, 3 yola. poet 
8yo. 134* Idbraijg Bdition. 3 vols. Sto. 864. 

Marshman’s Memoirs ol Hayelock. Crown 8yo. 34, 6d. ^ 

Memoir of Augustus De Morgan, By his Wife. 8vo. 

Mendelssohn’s Letters. Translated by Lady Wallnoe. 2 vols. cr. 8yo. 54. each. 

Mill's (John Btuart) Autobiography, 8yo. 7i. 6tL 

Mosley’s Reminiscences of Oriel College. 3 vols, ci'Own 8vo. 184. 

Newman's Apologia pro ViW SuA. Crown 8vo. 84. 

Overton’s Life dec. of William Law. 8yo, IBs. 

Southey’s Oorrespondenoe with Caroline Bowles, 8vo. 144. 

Spedding’s letters and Life of Francis Bacon. 7 vols. Svo. £4. is, 

Stephen’s IBnays in Boolesiajstical Biograpliy* Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. j* 

V MENTAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Amos's Vlew'bf the Sdeuce of Jurisprudenoo. 8vo. 184, 

— Fifty Years of the English Constitution, 1830-1880. Crown 8vo. IO4. M. 
Primer of the English Constitution. Crown Svo. 64. 

Bacon’s Besays, with Annotations by Whately. 8vo. IO4. 6d. 

— Works, edited by Speddlng, 7 vols. 8vo. 7«j. 6d. 

Bagebot’s Boonomic Studies, edited by Hutton. Svo. IO4. Sd. 

Bain’s Logio, Deductive and Induotive. Crown ?vo. IO4. 6<i. 

Part I. Deduction, 44. | Part II. Induction, is. id. 

Bolland di Lang’s Arlstotie's Politics. Crown Svo. 7s. id. 

Oomte’s SyBtem of Posttive Polity, or Treatise upon Sociology. 4 vok 8yo. A4. 
Grant’s Bthlos of Aristotle; Greek Text, English Notes. 3 vols. Svo. 8t4> 
Hodgson’s Philosophy of Reflootlon. 3 vols. Svo. 2 U. 

Balisoh’s Path and Goal. 8vo. 134. Sd. 

Lswia on Authority In Matters of Opinion. Svo. 144. 

Leslie’s Basays In PoUtioal and Moral Philosophy. Svo. 104.«d. 

Macaulay’s Bpeecbesooriooted by Hims^ Crown Svo. 84. Sd. 
Mkcleod’sBoonomical Philosophy. V<rt. I. Svo. 154. Yol. n. Part I. ISi. 

MUl on Bepresentative Government. Crown Svo. 2s. 
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General Liite of New Worka 


Mill on Liberty. Crown Svo. if. W. 

Min'! AnelygiB of the Phextoinena of the Honiau Mied. 3 Tola. 8m 38f. 

— DiBMTteUone mid Dieoufiaioiifl. 4 vote. 8 to. iiif . 6<i. 

— BueyB on Uneettlod QaeBtlozui ef Political Bconomy. 8vo. 8#. 64. 

— Bmunlnation of Hamilton's Philoeopbj. 8vo. 16#. 

<-• liOgio, Batioolnative and Inductive. 2 vela. 8vo. 25#. • 

— Principles of Political Economy. *1 vola. 8vo, 80#. I fcH. crown 8to. 5#. 

— Subjeotion of Women, Crown 8vo. 6 j. 

— Utllitariauisio. 8vo. 5f. 

ICtUlcr's (Msn) Cbl^s frc>m aOemiHi) Workshop. 4 vola. 8vo. 86#. , ^ 

— — Hibliert Lecturea on Orlglij and Growth of Religion. 8^0 0#, 64, 

— — Selected Bs.^ays on Langintire, Mythology/, and Religion. 9 TOh. 

crown 8vo. Ittj. 

Sandaia's Institutes of Justinian, with l^gllsh Notes. Svo. iSf. 

Swinburne’s Picture Logic. Post Svo. 6#. 

Thomson's Outline of Nv^'esttiy Laws of 1 Ijought. Crown Svo. 6#. 

TooqucviUc’s Lemocrecy in Ameiios, tinnslated by iJeeve. 3 vote, crown Svo. 18i. 
Twin’s Law of Nations, 8vo. in Time of Peuoe, 12#. in Time of War» 31#. 
Wbotoly's Blcnients of Logic. Sro. 10#. 64, Crown 8vo.^#. 64. 

— .... Rhetoric. Svo. 10#. 64. Crown 8vo. 4#. 84. 

— ^English BynonymcB. Fci>. Svo. 3#. 

Williams's Nloomaclican Bthioa of Aristotle translaUitl, Crown Svo. 7#. 64. 
SSaller'B Socrates and the S^KJratic Scliools. Crown Svo. iO#. 64. 

— Btoics, Epicureans, and Sk^eptics. Cioivu 8vo. 16#. 

— Plato and the Ohler Ac:uh*iny. Crown Svo. 18#. 

— Pre-Bocrotic Schools. 2 vol-*. crown Svo. SO#. 

MISCELLANEOUS AND CRITICAL WORKS. 

Amolft^s (I>r. Thomas) Misoeliaueous Vt'orlcs. Svo, 7«. 64. 

— (T.) Manual of English Litcratitre. Crown Svo. 7#. 64. 

— Bngliah Poetry and Piose, Crown Svo. 0#. 

Bain’i Bxaotioms and the Will. Svo. 16#. 

— Mental and Moral Science, Crown Svo. 10#. 64. 

— Benses and tlic Intellect, Svo, 15#. 

BeaoODsfleld (Lord), Ttie Wit and Wi*»dom of. Crown 8vo. gjp, 

Becker*fl Chariclet ?a7tt#, jay Metcalfe, Poat 8vo* 7#. 64, each, 

BladdeV*' i.rliali Dictionary. Post Svo. 7#. 64. 

6t Bugliah Dictionary. Post Svo, 7#, 64, 
and English Dictionary. BqnaJn 18mo. 8#. 64. 

* Crown Svo, 6#. 

■ At Bubjocts. 3 vote, crown Svo. 18#, 

Green 6( Grose. 3 vote. 8vo, 38#. 
on HuimLa Nature, edited by Green & Grose. 3 vote, Svo, 38#» 
JLathaa'B Handbook of the Englteh Language. Crown 8vo. 6#. 

— Hnglteh Dictionary. 1 vbl. medium Svo. 14#, 4 vote, 4to, E7. 

UddeiU 6i Scott's Gieck-BngUah Lexicon. Crown 4to. 38#. 

— Abridged Qreek*BngUsh Lexicon. Square iStno. f#. 64 . 

Longman's Pocket German and Snglteh DfeUonary. ISmo. 5#, 

London. LONGMANS & CO. 



Oeueral Liata of New Works 


ICMMllay*! MliOdlazieoiiB Writixigb. t vote. 8 to. 21f. I vol. crown 8 to. ii» $d* 

— MlfloeUniieoas Wrttingb and Spoechee, Crown 8vo. 6i. 

Mifloellaneous Writliigs^ Specchas, Lays ot Ancient Borne, &0t 
Oabliiet Bdition. 4 voIn. crown 8to. Sir. 

Mabftliyi Olaniloiil Greek Literature. Crown 8vo. Vol. I. the Poets, 7s. 6d« 
VoL n. the Prose Writersi 7s. Gi. 
llUlard’B Grammar of Elocution. Fop. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Kilnez*8 Oountoy Pleasures. Cro^m Hvo. 6s. 

MtQ]er*i (ICaz) LoctnreB on the Scieooe of Language. 3 v6in, crown 8to. 18i. 
Owen*8 Brenlngs with the Skeptics. 3 vols. 8yo. 8Ss. 

Bioh’s Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities. Crown 8m 7#. 8d« 

Bogen's Btollpse of Faith. Fcp. 8vo.4#. 

Defimoe M the Edlpse of Faith Fcp. Svo. 3s. 3d. 

Boget^s Thesanma ot English Words and Phrases. Crown Svo. 10#. Sd. 

BdeotiODS from the Writings of Lord Macanlay. Crown Svo. 6#. 

8fiiMX>z*8 Latin Classical Literature. 2 vols. Svo. 

White Biddle's Large Latin-BngljAh Dictionary. 4to. 31#. 

White's Concise La%-English Dictionary. Royal Svo. 13#. 

— Junior Stndent's Lat.-Bng. and Eng.-Lat. Dictionary. Square 13mOt 13a 
English-Latin Dictionary, «#. 6d. ^ 

Hepuraieiy | Latiu-Englisli Dictionary, 7#. 6d. 

Wilson's Studies of Modem Mind Jkc. Svo. 13#. 


Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith, Crown Svo. 3#. 6<i. 

Tange’s Hngtlsh-Grock Lexicon. Square 12mo. S#. 3d, 4to. 31#. 

The BMnya and Contribntlona of A. K. H. B. Crown Svo. 

Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson. 3#. Cd. 

Changed Aspecte of Dnehaugod Truths. 3#. 6d. 

Oommon-pl^ Philosopher in Town and Country. 8#. 3d. 

Ckninael and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. 3i. 6d. # 

Critical Essays of a Country Paiuon. 3«. 6d. 

Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. Three Serice, 3#. 6d. each. 
Laddsoapn, Oburches, and Moralities. 8#. 6d. 

Labmre Hours in Town. 3#. 3d. Lessons of Middle Age. 8#. Gd. 

Our Little Life. Essays Consolatory and Domestic. 8#. fid. 
Present-day Thoughts. 3#. fid. 

Becreationa of a Country Parson. Throe Series, 8#. fid. each. 

Seaside Mnsiuga on Sundays and Week-Days. 3#. fid. 

Sunday Afternoons In the Parish OhuroJ^ of a University Olty, Is. Mi 


ASTRONOMY, METEOROLOGY, GEOGRAPHY ko. 


Freeman's Historical Geography of Europe. 2 vols. Svo. Cl. *4, 

Henebd’s Oatlines of Astronomyi Square crown Svo. 13#. 

Keith Johnston’s Dictionary of Geography, or General Gazetteer. 8to. 

Netson's Work on the Moon. Medium 8vo. 81#. fid. ' < 

Proctor's Essays on Astronomy. Svo, 13#. Proctor's Moom Crown Svo* 10#. Id* 
Larger Star Atlas. Folio, 18#. or Maps only, 13#. fid. 

Kew Star Atlas. Crown Svo. 5#. Orbs Around Us. Crovm Svo. 7#. 6d. 

— Other Worlds than Ours. Crown Svo. 10#. fid. 

— > San. Crown Svo. 14#. Universe of Stars. Svo. lOt. Sd* 

— Transits of Venus, Svo. 8#. fid. StadJes of Vonus-Trassits, Svo. S#. 
Bmith's Air and Bain. Svo. 34#, 

The PohUo Schools Atlas of Ancient Geography. Imperial 8m. 7#. fid. 
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General Lists of New Works. 


Tb« Public Schools Atlas of Modern Ooographj. Imperial Bvo. 5i, 

Webb's Celestial Objects for Common Telesoopos. Crown 8 yo. 0r. 

NATURAL HISTORY Sc POPULAR SCIENCE 
Amours Blemcnts of Physics or Natural Philosophy* Crown 8 to. lf«, r 
Brends^s Biotionary of Sofence, Literature* and Art. 8 vols. modium Bto. 681, 
Becatone and Le Maont's Qenrnil System of Botany. Imperial 8 to. SIji. 6A 
Bison's Rural Bird Life. Crown Svo. lUuatrations. 

Edmonds's Elementary Botany. Fcp. 8yo. 2s. 

Qnnof 0 Elementary Treatise on Physics, by Atkinson. Large crown 8 to. 18«. 

— Natural Philosophy, by Atkinson. Crown 8ro. 7#. $d. 

Coodeye's Elements of Mechanism. Crown 8yo. G.f. 

Grove's Correlatiou of Physical Forcoa. Svo. ISs. ' 

Hartwlg'a Ajorial World. Svo. lOi. Cd. Polar World. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

— Bern and its Living Wonders. Svo. lOi. ed. 

Subterranean World. Svo. 10/. 6d. Tropical World. Svo. 10«. 6d. 
Hanghton's Six Loctures on Physical Geography. Svo. Ifijr, 

Heeit^s PrlmiDval World of Switwn-land. 2 vols. 8vo. 12/. 

Helmholts's Lecttirce on Scientific Subjects. 2 vols. cr. Svo. 7/. 6d. each. 

Hnllah'a Leoiores on the History of Modem Music, Svo. 8/. Sd, 

— Transition Period of Musical History, vo. 10/. 6d. 

Seller's Lake BwoIUnga of Baitrerland, by lioe. 2 vols. royal Svo. 42/, 

Lloyd's Treatise on Mognetifon. Svo. 10/. SA 

— — on the Wavo'Theory of Light. Svo, 10/. Od. 

X^owlon’s Bncydopiedia of Plante. Svo. 42/. 

XAbbock on the Or^;in of Civilisation & Primitive Condition of Man, 8vo. 18l, 
Vaoalister's Zoology and Morphology of Vertebrate Auimal(^ Svo. 10s. 6d, 
Nioeds' of Life. Crown Svo. S/. Cd. 

Owen's OomparatlvA Anatomy and Phyt.iology of the Vertebrate Aidmals. 8 vols, 
Svo, 78i. 6d. * 

— Experimental rhjT»iologj'. Cn>wn Svo. br, 

Prootot's Light Sclenoo for X,ebnire Iloura. 2 vob. crown Svo. 7/. 8d. each. 
BivenTs Orchard House. Sixteenth Edition. Crown Svo. 5«. 

— Rose Amateur's Guide. Fcp. Svo. 4/. 6d. 

Stanley's FamUiar History of Brltisli Binis, Grown Svo. 6s, 

Texi>Booka of Sdi^inpe Mechanh'al and Physical, 

> j -.phy, 8s. 6d. 

^ ohn) StTfjugtli of Materials, 8/, Sd. 

* : tile Chemistry, 8/. 6<f, 

Si. 

> V* pplian(«fl, 3/. 6(i. Bloxam's Metals, 81. 6d. 

tatic Mineralogy, 6/. 

^ e of Mechanic^ 8/. S A 
i Jlurgy, 6/. 

ijiAija(bl'2U|^bra and l^onometry, 8s, 6A 
Jenkiu's EmotrioLty and Magnetism, 8s, 8A 
Maarweil'a Theory of Heal, 8s, 6d. 

Menilkld's Teohnical Arithmetic and Mensoratiooi, 8/. 8 A 
Hiller's Inorganic Chemistry, 8s, 8d. 

Preeoe A Bivewrlght's Telegraphy, 8s, 6A 
Rntley’s Study of Books, 4s, 6d. 

ShHU^ Wotjoihop Appuanoos, 8/. 8A 
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Oeneral lista of Vow Worla. 


ot Science, Uechimioet and rhystoal- conUnutd. 

i!S!&ssrffiaKggjrs’4f 

JJ^ caSonnd. New Bditicn In the pr.;,. 

Crowii 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

™«men<B of Sdenoe. 3 toIs. port 8vo. I6i. 

-■ «efttaMod6ofMotfoD. Ctown 8vo. 12<. 

H M??* ^ Electrical Phenomeouk. Crown 8vo. eewod, 1<. 64 dotlu 
^ Eot«s^Leotaii0g Ugijt^ Crown 8vo. li* sewed, U. 6d. doth. 
^toreTon Light deUvwod in Ame^ Crown 8m 7j. 64 

Crown 8vo.2<. 64 
PortSYOeUj. 

CJoology of Eni^d and Walee. Crown 8vo. lit, 
wood a Bible Animals. With 113 Vignettes. 8 to. 14 j. 

— Hom Withaut Hands. 8vo. 14#. Insects Abroad. 8 to. 14#. 

— insects at Home. With 700 Hlnstmtlons, 8 to. 14#. 

— Out of Boon, Crown 8vo. C#. 

— Strange Dwellings. Crown 8vo. 5#. Snnbeam Edition, 4to. 64 

CHEMISTRY Sc PHYSIOLOGY. 

Bnf^n's Health in the House, Lectnres on Elementary Physiology. Cr. 8 yo. t#. 
J^ds Practical Inorganic Chemistry. Fcp. 8yo. 2#. 

Chemlstnr, Theoretical and Practical. 3 vols. Svo. Part 1. 
^Si^fpKtoTsu'ddf"*”' Pertni.Oi«i*l# 

Pertl. 1».M. Pattn.2<.6d. 

Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 9 vols. medium Svo. £15. 3#. 64 

THE FINE ARTS Sc ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 
Dresser’s Arts and Art Indnrtrfes of Japan.) ^ r/#i j>r«wa«om. 

Jameson’s Sao^ and Legendary Art. 6 vols. square crown Svo 
Legends of the Madonna. 1 vol. 3U ^ ^ 

— — — Monastio Orders. 1 vol. 21#. 

and Martyrs, f vols. 31#. 6d. 

— — Saviour. Cknnpleted by Lady BastiU^ 3voifc 43#. 

Ijmgma^snwefMthedrateDet^ Square crown Svo. 31* 

h?wr2?".?’ “J*?**^ by Bohert. rep. dto. »X.. 
Illustrated by Weguelim Crown 8voe 6#» 

Meomnen’s Lecturea on Harmony. Svo. 13#. 

Mower. IrUiMdo^ WlthMlBweii,yD.MKiIto,IU. Sapw^cyelSwnU 

w”" m?***®**^*®™^**^*’^^*””*®*' drown Sto. lOfc «i 

London, LONOUAN8 St 00. 
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THE USEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTURES, Ac. 

Btrry Brnnwcira Eoilways and rx)ooniottvo«. 3U, 

Bonrae^a Oatfichlsiii of the Stoam Bogine. Fcp. 8vo. 6a. 

Bxamplea of St4sam^ Air, and Oaa Bnginoa. 4to. 70i. 

Handbook of the Stoain Bnpcine. Fop. 8vo. 9i. 

— Beoent Improvemontii in the Sttiam Bm^rtne. Fcp. 8vo. 6i« 

•«- Treatifle on the Steam Bnierine. 4to. 42«. 

Braasuy^a Brltlah Navy, Iti/t voK. «vo. with many Uluatrations. Vol. I. SUlp- 
boildioR for the PuiTpoRCs of War, lOf. 6»/. Vol. II. Miaocllaneotta Fapen on 
the aatne subject, 3^. Crf. 

Oresy'a Encyclopfl^ia of Civil BitKiiiooHug. 8vo. 2^. 

OnUey*6 Handbook of Practical Tdegraphy^ 8vo. 16 j. 

Baetlake*8 Household Taste in Forxilture, 6(C. Square crown 9^o. 14s, 

Fairbalm't Useful Iiifonnation for Hnglnopra. S veto, crown 8vo. 81i. 6rf. 

— Applications of Cast and WrouKht Iron. 8vo. 16s, 

— Mills and Mlllwork. 1 vol. 8vo. 25s. 

OwilfB Enoyclopeedla of Architocture. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 

Keri’s Hotallar^, adapted by Crookes and Bbhrlgf. S to1«.^to. £4. 19i. 
Loudon's BnoydopindJa of A^ndcolture. 8vo. 21s. 

— — — Qanlening. 8vo. 21s. 

Mitchell’s Manual of Practical Assajdag. 8vo. 81s. 6d. 

Nortboott’s Lathes and Taming. 8vo. 18s. 

Payen’i Industrial ChemistTy Edited by B. H. Paul, Ph.l). 8vo, 42l. 

Piesae's Art of Perfumery. Pourth Edition. Square crown 8vo. 21s, 

Bennett's H’eatlw on the Marine BU*am Engine. 8vo. 21s. 

Btoney’s Theory of Btraina in Clrdcn. Koyal 8vo, 86s. 

UreTs Diotfonary of Arts, Manufartures, & Minos. 4 vols. medium 8vo. £ 7 . 7s, 
Tille on JUrtiiiclai Manures, By Croi^ko^, 8vo, *i)s. 


REUQIOUS Sc MORAL WORKS. 

AbtMy li Ororton'fl English Church in the Elghtconth Oontury. 2 v^ls, 8to. 86s, 
Amold'f (Bev, X)r. Thomas) Sermons. 6 vols. crown 8to. 6s. each. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire Works. With Life by Bisboi) Heber. Edited by 
the O. P. Eden. 10 vols. 8vo. £5. 5s. 

BooHbee^rCoinmeiitary on the 39 Articles. Crown 8vo. 6s* 

-- History of the Church <tf England, Pre-Eoformation Period, 8to, 15s. 
Bray's Elements of Morality, *i'cp. Svo. t's. 6</, 

*1 . , . . Articles. Svo, 16#, 

. Crown 8vo. fit. 

6d. • 

mtateuoh and the Moabite Stone, 8to« 19a 
^ and Book of Joehna. Crown Syo, 6i. 
fJHk. Sjo Bible. Post Sto, 7s. 6d. 

f iomm Howgon’sLIfo and Utten of St. Paul 
^Wtogy with all the Origtnfll Ulustmtloni, Miqis, Ludsoapai on 

BteeL Weodents, dm. 9 to!b. 4to, 49s, 

In^ediete Bditloii. with a Sdeotion of Maps, Plates, and Woodonta. 
9 vole, aqnare orown 8vo. 91s. 

Btudsot^i Edition, revised and oondensed. with 46 lUtutraUont and Maps. 
1 Tol, crow n 8 vd. 7s. M, 

Oreighton’i History of the Pai>aoy during the Beformation, 9 TOia 8vo. 


London. LON&MAKS Stf 00, 
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])ftTtdfion*a*latrodtiotioii to the Study of the New Tfitameut i roU» Sto* 
XUIoott’f (Bishop) OommeatAry on St, Paolos Bpiatios. Hro. Oalatfauu, 8«. 
Bphoi^a, Si. Sd. Psit<»«l Eplatlea^ lOi. 6d. PhiUppUna, OniUwriafli, and 
PhBsmon, lOi. Stf, TbiBeAlonlaiui, 7«. Sd. 

SUioott'i Leetores on the life of oor Isord. 8m 13i. 

Bwald^i History of Israel, translated by Carpehter. 6 rols. 8vo. 63i. 

Autiquitles of Israel, translatod hy Solly. 8to. 19i. 8d. 

€k>q)el (The) for the Nlnotoenth Oentuiy. 4th Editlonu 8 to. lOi, 6cl, 

Hopkins’s Christ the Ctousoler. Fcp. 8to. Si. 6d. • 

Jokis’s Hew Maa and the Bterual Life. Crown 8yo. 6i. 

Beoond JMbh and the Bestitution of all Things. Crown 8to* 8i. 8d« 

Types of Cenesli. Grown 8vo. 7i. 6<f. 

KaUsoh’s Bible Studies. Part Z. the Brophedes of Balaam. 870. lOi. Sd, 

— — — • Part XL the Book of Jonah. Sro. lOi. 6d. 

— Historloal and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament; with a 
Hew TransUtlon. Vol. 1. Omenta 8ro. 18i. or adapted for the General 
Header, 12i. Vol* ZZ. JSseodui, 18i, or adapted for the General Header, 12i. 
Vol XZl, ImUkuu^ Part L 18i. or adapted for the General Header, 8i. 
Vol. lY. JUitWcm, Part IX. Z0i. or adapted for the General Header, 8«. 

Keaiy’s Outlines of PrimitiTO Belief. Sto. 18i. 

lorra Oermanica : Hymns translated by Miss Winkwortb. Fop. Srdl 8i. 

Hartineaa’s Bndeavonn after theOhristian Life. Crown 8to. 7i. 6d. 

Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Chowu 8to. 4i. 6d. 82mo. li*8d. " 

— Bermons, Hours ol Thought on Sacred Things. 2 Yola. 7i. 6d. each. 
UlU’s Three Essays on Bdigion. 8vo, lOi. 6d. 

Monsetl’s Bpfrltual Bongs for Sundays and Holidays. Fop. 870. 6s, ISnio. 9s» 
Mf£Uer*B (Has) Leotnres on the Soieooe of ReligioD. Crown 8to. lOi. $dt 
Hewman’s Apologia pro Vitft Bull. Crown 8vo. 6f. 

Passing Thoughts on Heligion. By Miss Sewell. Fcp. 8m Si. 84. ^ 

Sewell’s (Miss) Preparation for the Holy Communion. 82mo. Si« 

Private Horotlons for Young Persons. 18mo. Si. 

Smith’s Toyage and Shipwreck of St. Z^ul. Crown Sto. 7s, 8d. 

Supernatural Heligion. Complete Edition. 8 vols. 870. 861. 

Thoughts tor the Age, By Miss SeweU. Fq>. 8to. 81. 6 A 
Whately*! lAssons on the OhriaUan STidenoes. ISmo. 6d. 

White’s Four Gospels in Greek, with Greek-EngUah JAnicoa. |Smo. 8A 

TRAVELS, VOYAGES, Ite. 

Baker’s lUile and Hound In Ceylon. Crown 870. 7i« M 
Eight Tears tnCeylon. Crown 8m 7 a 8A " 

Ball’s Alpine Guide. 8 7<^.pQBt 870, with Maps and XUupMlQns .'^L YTwtem 
Alpa,8i.8d. n. Central Alps, 7«. 84. IZL Eastern Ab;ii^ 18a Id. 

BaU on Alpine TrayelUng, and on the Geology of the A)^1 a \ 

Brassey’s Sunshine and Storm in the East. Crown 8to»^ 84. 

^ Voyage in the Taoht ’Sunbeain.’ Crown ,TfNiilOOlE«ttaa» 

fcp. 8m, 2i. Popular Edition, 4to. 6d. 

BkasaU’s San Bmno and the Western HlTSeani* Crown 8m 181. 8d. 

Maonamara’s Medical Geography of India. 8m.21i. 

MQlsrVWInlMiliiglntheEi Pist 8m HlustraftlonSi Ti. 6d. 

London, LOETaitANS ft 00. 



Qenerftl Littt of Haw Worka. 


aamu^n^B Eouniftnia. 8to* 16 «. 

The Alpine Club Map of Switserland. In Four Sbeoto. 42«. 

Throe in Norwoy. By Two of Thom. Crown 8vo. lUu«tmtions, lOj. 6<f. 

Weld't Sacred PaUnlands. Crown 8to. lOi. 6d. 

WORKS OF FICTION. 

Burled Alivo, Ten Years of Penal Servifeude In Siberia. Crown 8yo. 6r, 

Cabinet Bditlon of Novels and Talcs bj the Right Hon. tho Earl of Beaoonsfleld, 
lt.G, 11 vols. crown 8vo. price 6s. each. 

Cabinet Edition of Stories and Tales by Miss Sewell. Crown 8vo. cloth extra» 
gilt edges, prioe 3i, 6</. c»ich 

Amy llorbtirt. CIcvo Hall. { Katharine Ashton. 

The Harrs Daughter. j Laneton Parsonage. 

ExiKsrieuoe of Life. Margaret PerdvaL 

Gertrude. Ivors. j Drama. 

Novels and Tales by the Earl of BeoconsfielA H1.G. Haglw»nden Edition, with 2 
PuitraltH on Steel and 11 Vignettes on Wood. 11 vols. carown 8vo. A‘i. Si, 
tiOthair. Oouiugsby. 1 Contarlni Fleming. 

Sybil. Tanored. | Alroy. Izbyi. Ao. 

Venetla. Hcinietta Temple. | The Young Duke, Ac. 

Vivian Grey. Endymion. 

The ModenfNovelist’a Library. Each Work lu cn^wn 8vo. A Single Volume, 
complete In itself, pdoe 2f. boards, or 2s. 6(K cloth 
By the Batl of Boaoonsfiold, K.G. \ By Major Whyto-MolvlUe. 

Lothair. Ooningaby. l>4?by Grand. 

SybiL Tancml, General Bounce. 

Venetla. HonHetta Temple, Kate (Coventry. 

Contarlni Fleming. The Glatliators. 

Alroy, Ixion, Ac. ior Nothing, 

Tim Young Duke. Ac. Hobnby House. 

VMli Qtm. Endymion. The latcrprctor. 

W. TImj Queen's Marlea. 

Bf AuthMF TroDope ®y Author of « the Atelievlti Lys.* 

aj Anwmy xxonope. MadcinoiseUe Mort. ^ 

Buohestor Towers. The Atelier du Lyi. 

The Warden. By Various Writer*. 

Atherstone Priory. 

8jrih.A«th<,rof‘th.IUi.eO«de».- 

Csiawares. The Six Sisten of the Vatk7<- 

"'f Beaoonslield, K.O. Modem Nov^isVt Library 
i* crown 8 VO. price £1. IZt, clotli extra, 
wn 8ro. 6jr, 

' Lord Brabonrue. With 9 lUostoations. Crown 


Alroy, Ixion, Ac. 

Thn Young Duke. Ac. 

'ijJJjHnil Cray. Endymion. 

By Anthony Trollope. 

Barohestor Towers. 

The Warden. 

By the Author of * the Rose Garden.* 
Bsawaros. 


Braboumo. With 9 Dlostrablons. Crown Svo. 


it THE DRAMA. 

Crown 8vo. 19s. 6<f. 

Bowd]er*« lAttlly Shakspeart. Medium 8to. 14j. 8 vols. top, 8vo. 9Xs. 
Osiy]ey*ki X)iad el Homer, Homometrioally translated. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Ckmlngton*! 3toMdofVTbigtt,iwm4totedtoto Crowa8T0.9s. 


London, LOK0MAK8 it CO.' 




Oeneral Lilts of WorM^^ 


Ctongton’ft Prow Tninirf4tion of Vii-gira Poems. Crown 8ro. 9 j. 
ftOoethe’i FftUflt, trensiated by Birds* X«arge crown 8ro. Vis. e<f. 

— — tnuuOatedl by Webb. 8yq. 12 *. 6d. 

— — edited by Seise. Crown 8yo.8s. 

Ittgelow*wPceias. Kew Edition* 9 toIs. Icp. 8to. IS#. 

Macati]ay*e Lays of Ancient Bome> with iTry and the Armada. Idmo. ir» Sd* 
The etone^ Cheap Edition* fcp. Svo. 1#. sewed, l«. 8<i. cloth, S#. 6(f. cloth < 
Koore’a Foetioal Works , 1 toI. ruby type; Poet 8to. 8ii 
Semthey'e Poetical Works. Kedium 8vo. 14#. 


RURAL SPORp. HORSE A CATTLE MANAGEMENT 

Bead Sh^ (The), by Uarlniznjim^ XSrown 8vo. lOa 8(f. 

Fitawygrom's Horses and ffl>alrfee. 10#. ed. 

Ftaocis^s Treatise on Fleh^ hi sft|ipdt»iic(b^ Poet 8 t<l l8s* 

Horses and Boade* $y Ftoe*:mes*J 

Howitt’s Visifca ^l^iirkablo’yhiEoee. C^otm 8 kio* 7 *^ 0 , ^ 

Miles’s Hone’s PdOi and Hovf ^ Kee^ it BmuMh Sto. IS&c^ 

*> Plain Tnatlse on Hone-Shoeing< . Post Ero. SA'^iiM. 

StsblQB and Stalde-Fittfngs. Imperial 8w»» 19#« 

•M Eemarks on Horses’ Teeth, Poet Sva 1#. 

Milnet's Country Floaeoiee. Chpvm 8vo. 6#. 

Hmrile'e Hones and Biding, (hrown 8tro. 8#. 

Boudds^ iffty-KehePs Entomology. 8vo, 14#. 

Steel’s OiSQBses ot Ox, being a Manual of Bovine 
Stoneheqge’s Bog in Health and Disease. Square crown Bto* 

— ’ Greyhound. Square crown 8 vo. 18#. 

Fonstt’s Work on the Bog. 8vo. 6#. 

^ Horse. 8vo. Ti. Bd. 

Wiloooka^a 6ea-Fish«rman. Post Sro. 12«. Bd, 


WORKS Of UTILITY ^ GENERAL 

Acton’s Modem Cookery Ipr Private Families. Fop. 8^ 
BlaCt^s Praoticfil Ikdatlse on Biewthg, 8vo. 10#. Sdi 
Bw09n*B Food and Home CpolMry, Crown Svo, . 
BoUonthelB^tcmM Mfwagemm 
BiiU*8 Hints to Mbtbfiis on th^ Management of theirs# 
BsgiM&cy and In the ti 9 liig*hi Boom* Vq?. 8t«# 
OampbeU^Walker^ Ooirreot Oud, or How to Play 
Jobiison*i (W* Af J« H.) Patentee’s Manual, FqiA| | ^ 
Johnston's Land LAW Ireland Act* . Crown f|| 

y,ftn q;iy^ti> R OhflM Openings. Fcp* 8to. $«* 8dL J^T 
Msdeod^s Bpm^cs for Begtom. Sn^ 5 E|!^'l 
Hkneents of Boonomica, $ 

...I. Theory and Piaotice of Ten f'' ' 



^2 ^nenl Lists of New Works, 

IMoUoaiury o! Oommaroo aid Oommarcial NaviHatton, 8vo, 63i. 
Itandt^ Blogtapbioal TroMury. Fcp. Svo. €t. 

^ Historical Treoaory. Fcp. 8vo. 6#. 

— Sdeatific and liitemy Treasury. Fcp. 8 to. «#. 

— Treaaary of Bible Knowledge, e<Ufccd by AyT6.5 Fop.8YO. (U. 

— Treasury of Botany, all tod by Idadloy at Mooio. Two Parte, 18«, 

— Trctticuy of Geography. Fcp. 8vo. 6#. 

w- Treaeury of Kuowletlgc and Llbiary of Referonew, Fcp. 8ve. 6i. 

‘ Trcamiry ol NdliinU History. Fi'p. 8va U, 

. ConaprebemBive fijiadacr ; Bailding-Artiftoers* Work. Crown 8vc, 8t. 

Tboory of the Modern Sdentiiic Gatoo of WblNt. Fcp. Syo. it. 8df. 

Boere's Cookery and Houiseiceeplrig. Crown 8vo. Tn, 87. 

6oott*8 Farm Valuer. Crown Sro. 6#. * 

Eeuts and Purebaaes. Crown Syo. 8«. 

Smitb’ii Handtjopk tor Hid wires. Crown 8ro. 5|. 

The Lawyer, a PoptUar Dig<«t of the Law3 of KifljlftHd . Pop. 8 vo. 9#. 
WUUoh's Popular Tabias, by Btartiotfc, Crown 8vo. 10b 
WllAOu ou Baukitig B^rxu, 8 yo. 7*. 


WORKS GY JOHN HULLAH, LLD. 

of Teaebiug Sioglrig. Crown 8 yo. it. f>//. 

Ft^ires in the same. Orowi* Hvo, l-». or 5^. id, limp eh>lh ; 
or I &cw(.v) or fil. etch limp cloth. 

Larica tiic * anil Figtirea in Ktillairs Motbo>1/ in 

Bight, prlnv i>s. each. 

tbo tunoctud :iyll(il):ns, ou LrtrK^e Sboet. Xi. Od, 

Iloyal Hvo. prk*o ih, vih'C'i and t,v.6d, obt.t'. ; oi 

HntftMt tp dMuxjiiK of Husu'al ITarmouy. It. 

0Muaar of Dtwtia v '>3fnt. Par 1 1, sn per*royal 8 yo. it, Bd. 

i figlng. VnxU 1, ft li. it, 64. or togotbor, 6 j. 

' MAtaiLod ill Parts I. and 11. of Wiib an’s Manual. Boob* 

; (i/ « 'alufrur tbo Figures in Part h ot WilHem’s Manual, 

Itfm I i coutaiiang tlie Rxerdsee in Part t of Wllbom'4 

■ n ef bigbt Kos. each, per Parcel, 6r. 

Sbei*^ . . ill " j. Bontrtiivlog tbo Figures jn Part 11. In a Pardol, it. 

i I Music. Koyal Svo. 84. awwod, or !«. 64. cloth. 

I th I ('it i 

'll ^ Ofown Syo. 64, 

dlti,l((l ' katuoaimd. M. 

11^ n ■> B<yU8vo. 8i. 

Illtojt I. ft Book,, 8m (MAH fit<. 
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